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ABSTRACT 
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was developed for measuring the quality of child care facilities and 
the competence of caregivers. Also, a study was made of current 
programs of employer-supported child care throughout the United 
States. Examples of such programs are described, and federal 
government policies which promote industrial child care are 
discussed. Lengthy appendices, which make up the bulk of the 
document, include: (1) detailed reports of the survey o± union 
members and the survey of the Clark County general population , as 
ffell as a brief comparison of the two surveys; and (2) an extensive 
draft of a voluntary accreditation system proposed for the state of 
Nevada which consists of separate procedural manuals for accrediting 
child care facilities and credentialing staff members who serve as 
directors, caregivers, or joint director/caregivers . (EF) 
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FOREWORD 



DOLLARS AMP SENSE ^ th^ /lq^uU an Idza bo/in In a mzzitng oi tht 
Rzglon IX IFzdvial ContmanUy CooH.dbincutzd CkUd CoAz ComnUtzz, zanZu 
1974. 

In tho6z day6, we 4pofee "IndtutAy-Sappo^zd CkUd CoAe", and thz 
mzd to a^64Jit AjiduU>t^tyiu ^n und^Mtandiing thz conctpt 6uppo^ and 
thz pxope/i pn,oQHjam avid ^acUtity du^gn {^on. thz voaU^olu agz g/ioap6 oi 
chltd/izn. 

Thz Cormlttzz a66l6tzd th(^:}izvada Ckitd CoKz^^SzAvlcu Division In ob- 
^^talnA^ng a $30, 040 gnxint in.om thz OUlcz oi CHiZd VzvzZopmznt, Human 
^ VzvzZopmznt, VzpaMmznt o^ HzaJUh, Education, and WzZ^oAz, to accoift^ 

ptUh thz iotZotJOlngt ^ ^' 

To conduct a study to tz6t thz izxulbUUXy oi providing chlZd 
ta/iz and youth p/iogHam through a system design, f^on. empZoyzzs 
0^ /Lzsont hotzts. . .and thz p/UmoAy union Involvzd mth hotzLs. 

To IdzYitliy thz va/iiablzs that zxlst In thz mnklng^, thought 
p^iocz^szs, and iolZ.oi^)'up p^oczduA^ AzZatlvz to thz^dzvzZopmznt, 
const/iuctlon, and opzAatlon o^ a pKogMm f^on. zmployzz^s chlZdAzn 
in.om thz viewpoint managmznt, unton and zmptoyzz>s. 

To dzvztop a 6ys4p^ dz^^n Involvl^'^^acitity and pnjogHjcun, n.zpQjoit- 
ablz ion. othzA "Indu6t/UQ^" , loith a balit^ln zvaZuatljon ^y^toyn, 
- mth 'bznzilts to managzmznt, mployzzs, aZZ ckltdAzn*6 agz gnoup6, 
union, and thz cormunlty. , . 

Thz Commlttzz szzmzd to bz poAticuZoAZy IntoAzstzd In a "Hovo To'' bookZzt 
ion. Indust/ilzs con/^ldzAlng suppont oi cluZd ca/iz; this uoas to bz uMzd 
NatlonaZZy {^on. thz promotion Oj{ thz conczpt. ... 

As ouA Statz-tAXidz Union suAvzy pAogAzsszd, voz dljscovojizd thz nzzd f^on. 
addltlonaZ In^o Amotion: 

I. A CZaAk County gznzAoZ popuZatlon chlZd coAz nzzds assz>ssmznt: 

I 

CZoAk County hc^ 56% o^ thz Statz's ckiZdAzn popuZatlon. 
As toe saspzctzd, Azspovvsz^ ixoHf thz gznznaZ popuZatlon 
va/Uzd f^Aom AzsponSQJ> o^ a pntma/UZy mpZoyzd' popuZatlon 
{Union SuAvzy). ^ . 

CompaAtson ol thz Union SuAvzy {ConsuZtantS: Youth Systzm6, 
Jnc.f, and thz CZoAk County SuAvzy {ConsuZtant: Janzt BubnlA], 
can.bz ^ouyy^ In Appzndlx A. 



n. A 6y6tm ion. rmcuu/Ung "quatUy" ckitd coaz: 



"QualAJty CkUd Ca.'te" i6 .a toAm in.zquQjntly a6ecf and noAdiy dzi'nzd, 
li i^z WQAz to expect mployoM to 6appont qaatUy ckiZd cxuiz, vo? 
needed a dzf^lviition and a tman6 to mzjoubuAz thz cAiteAlon mXkin 
thz dz^A^niXAjon. ' 

We could havz dimply 6tatzd that thz p^og/iam and thz ^acXtity should 
mzzt thz FzdzAoZ JyvteA-Agzncif Day CoKZ RzqitOimzntA . Having vlawzd 
6omz oi thz p/iog^am that mzt TA.VX. ^zqtuAmzntA, voz that 
.sach^.a 6tatzmznt may 6kJjut thz i^6az& o^ co6f. and ca/LzglvzA com- 
petence [thz louttzA bzlng ouA phAMViy conc^An). 

We c/io4e tjo dzvzZop a ^y^tm ^on. tnaUMlng caAc.g$,vzJU> at aSUi IzvdU, 
and ^o/i a66U6ing thzJji compeXzncz thz/iza^tzA. 

OuA Con^uttawt In thi6 zndzavoK Jib Vznny Hoycz. foA ovzA a yooA, 
u)z havz iw^kzd.uUXh an zxcltLng Ta&k fo/icz consisting o^ zjonZy 
chitdhood dzvzZopmznt pzuonnzZ ^Aom Nzvada'6 pAop^otjOAy czntzu; 
Statz VzpoAtmznt o^ Education) Univzuity DzpoAtmzntS o^ Homz 
Economics and i^ducation; Community Co tlzgz Division; Hzadstant. 



Each 0^ thz thizz gznzAoLLzzd chAtznton oAz addAUszd' in ouA 
"Acc^zditation Systm." 

Thz initial a66Z66mznt systm is iound in Appzndix V. We havz sincz 
^to^stzd thz Systm and oAz making somz change. Jntzn^zstzd pznjsons 
may contact a6 f^oH. thz iinaJi p/ioduct, 

. ^ study on thz cuAAznt p^ognams o^ "induStAial child coAz^^ thAough- 
out thz Nation: 

It lAXU mthtn this study that toe discovQAzd a di^^eAzncz in smantics, 
and thz nzzd to changz ouA thought p^occssz>s in.om ^acto/iy oA company- 
baszd czntzA^ {that is, thz common conczptton oi "InduSt/iial ChtZd ^. 
CoAe"), tx) thz many voAizd mzthods oi mployzA suppont oi child 
caAz. ^ 

tt. OuA ^iut finding that somz o^ thz most voidzZy laudzd ccmpanlu 
ion. ^'Indu^tAial Chttd Ca/iz" did not izzt that thzy lit thz namz at 
alt, FoA zxamplz, all o/( thz pAzviouSly vohtttzn matzAtal in ouA Az- 
vizm Az^ZAAzd to PoloAoid and ContAol Data undzA simUJjaA hzadings, 
Thz VoloAoid Co^po^jition viows thzAA pAognam as a "szAvicz" to low- 
incomz employ zzs, and thz ContAol Data CoApoAotion vizm thzJji pAo- 
g^xxm as cL "Commi.inUy bznc^it"; yzt both CoApoKotions oAz "mployzAS 
iA)ho suppoht child coAz." ^ 5- 



OuA dz^inition of^ quxdbity chAJld coAz is simply: 




a 
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Ou/L 6zcond finding wiku that (joz couZd not In good coyi6(Umce, dzvoZop 
a ^y^tm dulgn {^on. a ^aciiXXiy and a pn.ognam that^ mold be e^ijecttue 
jjo^ zveAyom. Ho tuk) mpZoycu app/toachzd thz nz(id {^on. child cQJiz^ 
ion. thoAJi mployzu^ and/ on. cotmuyuty ckiZdAzn ^ zxactttf thz 4ame 
iMy. Evm thz companiz6 voiXSnin con6onXAMm6 vcovizd in thz zxtznt ' 
o({ thoAA 6appoKt. 

0 

It then become oa/i puApo6z to zxhibit thz hjoutionaJiu and thz mzthod^ 
oi va^ZoaA mpZo'yzU th/ioughouththz Uation, and to utabtuh thz 
comon dznomtnatou and chAJLoAivn {^on. thziA 4acce44. 

Bzcxuuz of^ Chz JUnUtation6 OjJ tUmz and monzy, (joz havz u6zd onz zx- 
ampZz ion. lazh mzthod oi bappont. At thatp voz do not pixAponZ to 
zxhibit atZ poMibZz appKoac.hu to 6uppont. 

A6 wz 6tatz in qua pnomotionat b/iochuAz, "Fo^ zv^y U.S. mpZoygA, 
theAz may bz a di^^z^cnt my to invz6t, i£^ thz mployeA caAZ6 
znoagh " 

OuA Sy^tm Vuign, thzn, ^ not a "I'Jhat to pnovidz^* dz6ign, but a 
"Hom;. to dzc/idz i^hat to pAovidz^* dz6ign. OJz ^ound that zvzAy mploycA 
toilZ havz a dif^ioAznt approach bzcaix^z o^ thz vaniabZz6 among tHz 
pzUonnzZ; thz mount funding and poA&onnzt /iZ6oaAcZ6 MiXhin thz 
cotmunity, thz zmpZoyzA*6 budga;t, and thz dzgKzz o^ mpZoyzK cormiX- 
mzYit to thz nzzd& o^ chiZd/izn. 

Thz body o^ thz ^oZtoioing nzpohX, ChceptzhJ^ onz thAough {io^A, addAZ64iZ6 
thz 6abjzct ojj empZouQA 6appont a6 it Azlatz6 to any U.S^mpZoyzA. Thz 
AzpoAt duc{t6SZ6 thz pAZ6znt AcutionaZu, thz muthodLb, thz^utoAz o^, and 
thz pAoczduAZ6 ^oA, mpZoyoA'^appont o^ child coAz. 

RathzA t znwhzZm you uxLth a voZuminouA Azpont that voouZd pAobabZy 
be ^h^lvZi :i havz cuttmptzd to 6tatz buA caSiZ a6 concJj^oZy (16 po^6ibZz. 
It iJ> ioA tkOi AQjCi^on, that (joz havz appzndagzd thz 6uAvzy6 ioA tho6z oi 
you u)iMi 6pzcMiZ int^z6t oAzu. ^ 

We hopz that DOLLARS AfW SENSE mIZ givz you vaZuabZz iyisighX inXo thz 

my6 an mpZoyzA can makz that ^pzcMXZ invz6tmznt in today' 4^ ch/JidAzn 

an5 tomoKAovo^ 6 Zzadzu* 
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WHY EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED CHILD CARE MAKES SENSE., 



In this year of our Nation's two-hundredth birthday, it Is natural to 
reflect upon oui^ history, our progress, our present state, and our 
future. . 

' ■ ■■ . •■ 

To look to our future, we must examine the state of our Nation today, 
and the status of our Nation's future leaders our children. 

. One out of every 4 children in the United States live in families 
with incomes below poverty level . J_/ 

. Between March 1970 and March 1975, the total number of children 
In families dropped substantially, while the number of children 
whose mothers were working increased over 400,000 per year. ^ / 
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. 27.6 million children 1n ^.his country have working mothers 

6.5 million of those children are under 6 years old. J_/ 

. There are just over 1 million spaces in licensed child care 
facilities of all varieties (part-day and pre-school included) 
in the entire country. ^ / 

. One in every 3 mothers of children under age 6 is working. ^ / 

. The majority of' mothers working are supplementing (out of need) 
or supplying the family income ^ / 

. The majority of working mothers are using informal, unlicensed 
child care, or no care ("latch-key" children) 

. Millions 6f children in their most formative years (0-5 years) 
are lacking the support and attention they so desperately heed.^ 



/ "7 million children live in families below poverty line. New 

^ Fact Book says"; Day^ ?3re and Child Development Reports, 
February 2, 1976, P." 4 . ^ 

' 2 / "Children of Working Mothers, March 1975" ; Summary, Special 

Labor Force Report, U.S. Department of Lab^r, August 1975, P. 1 

3 / Ibid. . 

4 / "The Urgency of Child Care"; Joyce D. Miller; AFL-CIO American 

Federationist , June, 1975, P. 2 

5 / ''The Realities and Fantasies\of Industry-Related Child Care," 

' ^ Proceedings of a Symposium Hosted by the University of Colorado 
Medical Center f Office of Child Development and Child Care 
Project, May 21, 1973, P. 8 . ' 

^ / "Women Workers: Profile of a Growing Force,"; Carolyn J. Jacobson 
AFL-CIO American Federationist, July, 197^^' 

-1- . 
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Telescope Profile - One State 



Nevada 



The 1970 Census revealed that: 

. 47% of Nevada's women work outside the home (1970 

National figure « 43%) J_/ 

' ^ " ■ * • 

. 78% of our women who are "heads of household" with 

children under age 18, are working (1970 National 

figure = 59%) ^ / * 

ji 

. There are 25,192 children under e^e 6 whose mothers 
are working . (Vital Statistics Est.) ^ ' - ' 

. 'rhere are 79,885 children' under age 18 whose mothers 
are working (Vital Statistics Est. ) 

* . "7374% of our women who a^e "heads of household" with 
children under age 6, are working 

♦Nationally, the number of children under iage 6, with working 
nothers who are "feirale heads-of'-household" increased 71% from. 
1970 to 1975. If Nevada's womfen have followed the National 
trend, we can safely project a far. higher percentage pf work 
force participation today of "this statistic alone. 

As is the c.se nationally, Nevada's Birthrate has, .declined' stab • 
stantially; however, ther.e would still be an increase in the 
number of Nevada children of all ages, with working mothers 
(whether the mothers "followed" national trends, or not)- due 
to Nevada's population growth (second highest in the Nation). 

Today's FACT: Two independent Nevada sxirveys (State-Wide Union, 
and Clark County) found that: "The majority of 
families^ use informal child care arrangements com- 
pletely outside licensed forms of care. Efforts 
to protect and assist in, the development of youiig 
children through, standards^-, training, and consul- 
tation with licensed child care operations can 
have only a limited effect, so long as the majority 
of child care used by local families is completely 
unlicensed. " 



7 / . Ibid. \ 

8 / - "Children of Working Mothers/ March 1975"; Summary, Special Labor 

Force Report, U.S. Department of Labor, August 1975, P. 4 
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Profile Continue d 

> . . V'-- • 

Today's FACT: Over 17,000 Nevada Children under age 6, with working 
mothers, receive unlicensed child care 

Today's FACT: over 72,000 Nevada Children of all ages, whose mothers 
work, receive unlicensed child care (Nevada licenses 
Before and After- School Care as well as the care for 
' pre-schoolers) 

Today's FACT: "Licensed Child Care" -^in- Nevada means that the children 
are in a life-safe environment, with caring,* trained, 
and being trained caregivers, a selection. of learning 
and physical development' materials, and the proper 
. ; nutrition to develop healthy bodies and minds. It is 

not always a guarantee for meeting the full develop- 
mental needs of the children, but it is far better 
than custodial "care", or no care at all. 



There are hundreds of other statistics to quote, but their message is 

the same The structure and nature of pur' major institution. The 

Family, has changed as dynamically ^is our work force^, our economy, 
our mores. ; ^ 

Judith Helms, in her February 21, 1975 prepared testimony for the Joint 
Hearing of the Senate Subcommittee on Children and Youth, the iSenate 
Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty and Migratory Labor, and the House 
Select Subcontnittee- on Education, summerized our situation: 

"Women will go on working regardless of what actions are taken by 
this Congress. The lack of access to quality child care will not 
. eliminate the economic necessity of supporting a family. Rather, 
failurfe to provide cjuality child care to those who need it will 
simply force families to "settle for custodial care. And, it will 
be the children who suffer as a result of this ostrich-like ap- 
proach we often hear advocated. The problem will not go away by 
ignoring" it. It is not a question of encouraging women to leave 
home. Rather, women working cind leaving home are .facts which have 
existed and which continue to increase. in spite, of rising unemploy- 
ment and in spite of decreases in family size."' * 

Our children are the product of this changing society and they are 

our Nation's future leaders. 

Historically, we have addressed the problems of our children after 
the damage is done, at a huge social and economic costi 

employers throughout the U.sIa. have decided to invest our future 
now , before it's too late. Their reasons vary from improving ---^ 

/ -3- 



employee morale and increasing. productivity, to a simple concern for 

the Community's Children. Their methods vary from providing 

quality child care where their employees work, to helpjng their 
communities develop a broad range of child caring services. 

Whatever these Employers reasons or methods are, their investment in 
children can never totally be measured In dollars but their in- 
vestment makes SENSE. 
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CHAPTER II 
WHAT EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED CHILD CARE IS 



WHAT EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED CHILD CARE IS 



An investment In today's children and tomorrow's leaders varies in 
rationale and method from employer to employer. We found that no two 
employers approached the need for child care for their employees and/or 
community children in exactly the same way. Even the companies within 
consortiums varied In the extent of their support. 

THE HISTORY of employer-supported child care dates back to the beginnings 
of federal support of child care (since^some employers then and now use 
government funds, tax deductions, etc., to aid their programs;. 

Prior to the Depression of the 30' s, the United States was the only 
major Industrial country that did not provide some type of federally 
funded child care program. From 1933 to 1940, the government spent 
$3.1 million on child care and provlded"^ services to 300,000 children. 

As the United States entered World War II, employer-supported child 
care had its major beginnings. "Between January 1941 and January 
1944, the number of employed women increased by 4 million. In August 
1942, the War Manpower Commission ordered a program of federally 
supported child care centers for the children of working mothers in 

war-related industries almost at the same time. Congress passed 

■ a community facilities bill , the Lanham Act, which provided... for 
facilities including child care centers, to the same industrial area." 9 / 

The L?inham Act of 1943 provided $51 million for 3,100 child care centers. 
One example of employer support was the Kaiser Company's two large 
"Child Services Centers". The company built the centers to provide 
child care for company employees on a war-time cost-plus contract. They 
were successful 24 hour operations, 364 days a year. 

At the end of the War, centers wereclosed as quickly as they had opened. 

"With the retdm of hundreds of thousands of servicemen to the civilian 
job market at the War's endi the doors slammed shut again on women and 
child care centers closed down. Now that the men were back, the big 
push was to return women to tfie kitchens and to baby making," recalls 
Congresswoman Bella Abzug. loj 

With the changes in the economy and the structure of The Family, mothers, 
as we have seen, did not remain in the home. Most oF them have returned 
to the labor market out of necessity. 

In the 60's, thirteen million new jobs were available, and women filled 
over 60 percent of them. Now, in the 70's while the birthrate declines, 
the number of children with working mothers increases. .... .400,000 per year. 



9 / "The Urgency of Child Care"; Joyce D. Miller; AFL-CIO American 
Federationist , June 1975,- P. 4 

10 / "Woman Power'. A New American Doctrine" ; Representative Bella S. 
AJbzug; Redbook Magazine, February 1976, P. 34 
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Through the years, the federal governmpnt has made some provisions for 
support of child care/early childhood education programs: The 1962 
Social Security Act Amendments; the WIN program in 1967; Headstart; Folio 
through; Title IVA, and now Title XX. 

Efforts by many to achieve comprehensive legislation to provide for the 
needs of children, particularly quality child care, have been lost to 
presidential veto,, or the opposition calling it a "Communist plot." 

TAX INCENTIVES for employers* support of child care have passed Congress. 
These "incentives" have no doubt assisted existing employer programs, 
butiour personal interviews revealed that they were not considered 
partj of the primary rationales for support. 

The Revenue Act of 1971 liberalized child care deductions for indi- ' 
viduals (and the Tax Reduction Act of 1975 increased the income levels 
of eligibility), but it also made special provisions for businesses: 

"A business may deduct, proportionately over a 5-year period, the 
expense of acquiring, constructing, reconstructing, or rehabili- 
tating property for use as a child care facili^iy primarily for 
employees' children. Such amortization must be for tangible 
property which is of a character that would otherwise be subject 
to depreciation. The provision applies to buildings and equip-^ 
ment, or portions of them, actually used for child care services? 
that is, facilities in which children receive such personal care, 
protection, and supervision in the absence of their parents as 
may be required to meet their needs. 

"This provision applies to a room or rooms and play equipment or 
materials particularly suited to the needs of children being 
cared for during the day. It does not apply to general purpose 
rooms used for other purposes; for example, as an employee re- 
creation center during the evening. Nor does it apply to a room 
which is pimply screened off for use by children during the day. 
Features used such as kitchen facilities connected to the child 
care area or children's special toilet facilities could be in- 
cluded witjiin the prevision of the law. 
./ 

"The deduction is permitted for expenditures made between January 
1, 1972/ and January 1, 1977. Congress plans to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the provision during this 5-year period." 11 / 

"A 1969 Amendment to the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 permits 
employer contributions to trust funds for the establishment of child 
care centers for pre-school and school -age dependents of employees." 12 



11/ "Federal Support for Day Care"; Day Care Facts ; Women's Bureau, 
Employment Standards Administration , U.S. Department of Labor, 
pamphlet 16 (^^ev.) 1973, P. 5 

12 / Ibid. 1 



"The Amended Internal Revenue Code, Section 162, prepared by I.R.S. 
includes day care as a business expense. The explanation reads: 

'A Corporation's payments to a day care center to provide 
for pre-school children of its factory employees while they 
are at work are ordinary and necessary business expenses 
deductible under Section 162 of the code 

'The state^ parpose of the taxpayer (a manufacturing business 
in this instance) in providing the availability of the day 
care center is (1) to pi^pvide ar^employee with a place to 
send his or her child while at work knowing that the child 
is receiving proper care/ (2) to reduce absenteeism, in- 
crease productivity, and reduce company training costs, and 
(3) to reduce employee turnover.' " / 

SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYERS supporting child care seerned ironically tc have 
chosen the sequence of rationale stated in the I.R.S. explanation 
above. Of the employers we interviewed or read about, the major 
premise for supoort was to improve employee morale (and the status 
of the children) by providing "proper care" for the children. The 
productivity and turnover terms followed, as in a syllogism of either 
assumed or ultimately i^^'^ven conclusion. 



"Industries make the mistake. of trying to measure it (child 

care) in dollars? look at the people and not at the profit 

you'll have a satisfied, content employee that will really 
produce." Vema Brookins, Community Relations Administrator 
for Polaroid Corporation made this statement to us as her 
"personal belief." 

SUBSIDIZED CHILD CARE AS A '^SERVICL"": 
THE POLAROID EXAMPLE 

Mrs. Brookins, who administers Polaroid's child care project, calls the 
program "a service, not an employee benefit." 

The service is available to income-eligible employees only. The employee 
submits an application which is reviewed on the basis of income and 
number of dependents. Eligible parents pay on the basis of a sliding 
fee scale established by the Boston Office of Children. Polaroid 
guarantees the balance of cost for normal rates in the area, though 
their cost varies from center to center. 

Polaroid will subsidize child care in "any licensed facility in the 
State of Massachusets. " Last year, employees' children's care was 
subsidized in more than IQO centers. 



13/ "Child Care Briefs" Newspaper; Bobbie J. Creque' ; United Way of 
America, Labor participation Department, March^l974 
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The service is not part of Polaroid's public relations to recruit 
employees; "it is listed only in the employee brochure," 

"It isn't done for Polaroid's benefit, so we don't publish costs and 
reports. It's done because it's needed-" 

In mid-1976, Polaroid will puf together a report reflecting among other 
things, the effects on turnover, absenteeism, etc.; the report will 
not be made public. 



"(Our) policy is to encourage husbands aind wives to work together. 

to facilitate this policy, the Company has stimulated the 

development of the Child Care Center. Consistent with current 
research in the field of management, Abt Associates feels that 
the day care center as well as other amenities. .. facilitate , good 
morale, higher productivity, better relationships among staff, and 
so forth." 

COMPANY-BASED, EMPLOYEE-SPONSORED CHILD CARE: 
THE ABT. ASSOCIATES EXAMPLE 

The above policy statement came from an interview at the Cambridge, 
Massachusetts based research firm of Abt. Associates, Incorporated. 

The firm's only direct involvement in the Center is the provision of 
rent-free space within the company building. 

"Children's Village" is the nam6 of the non-profit center, which relies 
heavily on parent involvement and support. It is governed by a board 
of 7 parents and 7 staff. 

Fees for the Center are high, but our consultant felt that the fees 
reflected the high caliber .of care. The fees range from $59.00 per 
week for infants 3-12 months old, to $49 per week for preschoolers 3-5 
years old. 

The facility operates five days per week, 8:30 am to 5:30 pm. The 
children receive nutritious meals and snacks (kitchen within the 
Center). 

Children are grouped by age; each group has specific physical and 
curricular areas and varying staff/child ratios: 

3-12 months 1:4 ratio 

12-24 months 1:5 ratio 

2- 3 years .1:6 ratio 

3- 5 years 1:7 ratio 
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The staff works diligently to promote individuality and variety, but ^ 

to problem solve as or)e united body with one primary concern the 

children. 

One good example of group problem solving is the fact that all staff 

are paid the same salary $5,600 per year. Because of budget 

priorities, the staff decided that wages should remain a fixed variable. 
After working under this system, the group concluded that placement of 
staff with respect to type of job is much easier. 



. "For each student teacher the Center employs, a free course is 
given to any employee of the Center." 

1 EMPLOYES, EMPLOYEE, GOVERNMENT, COMMUNITY CHILD CARE COMBINATION: 

THE. STRIDERITE EXAMPLE 

Striderite's Child Care Center is located inside the Roxbury^ Massachusetts 
factory in a converted office space area. 

It appears to be an excellent example of a combined effort to support the 
needs of children. 

The Center is a separately incorporated non-profit organization. The 
governing board consists of: 

3 company representatives (the Director of the Center counts as one) 
3 Conmunity representatives '~ 
3 parent representatives 
2 staff representatives 

''Children's Center" receives its direct funds as follows: 

1) The employee using the Center pays 10% of his gross factory 
income per week as a fee ($10 minimum, $25 maximum) 

2) The Striderite Charitable Foundation pays the remaining portion 
of the fee (the weekly fee is $47.50 per child. The Foundation 
has given over $100,000 since 1970) 

3) New Careers (Federal program subsidizing employees wage and 
paying for schooling). 

4) U.S.D.A. Lunch program reimbursement 

5) Department of Public Welfare. The Center was established to 
aid the Community; therefore, the Department pays the $47.50 
per week for eligible children. 

The Center enrolls 30 children, 15 employee children and 15 community 
Children, giving them a comprehensive program covered by the fee: 
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1) 1:5 s.taff/child ratio (children's ages range from 2h 
years to 6 years) 

2) Nutritious breakfast, lunch, snack 

3) Dental care for each child 

4) Mental health services 

5) fainily social services 

6) Regular field trips 

Free consultants include a Pediatrician, Mental Health Consultant, 
Auditor from Striderite, Industrial Nurse. The Dental care is provided 
by Boston University. , 

The Center uses paid staff, free consultants, volunteers, work study 
trainees, student teachers, N.Y.C. aides, and so forth. The arrange- 
ment of providing a free course to any employee of the Center for each 
student teacher in the Center, allows the regular staff the benefits of 
hiqher education. (Two of the employees obtained their degrees while 
working there). 

Children's Center is also responsible for providing guidance and coun- 
seling on child-related and family-related problems for all the 
Striderite employees. 



1 

"Qur Child Day Care Centers work because labor and management both 
have given them sv^ch high priority and such intense commitment," 
states Sam Nocella, International Vice President of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America in their 'brochure, "We have seen the 
future, and it works," 

UNION AND EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED CHILD CARE: 
. T-HE_AMALGAMAT.ED CLOTHING WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS EXAMPLE 

The Brochure continues; "The idea originated with a European trip by 

Sam Nocella. Impressed by the effectiveness of European day care 

centers, Mr. Nocella returned and began the negotiations with 

industrial and Union leaders which led to the development of the first 
ACWA Child Day Care Center in, Verona, Virginia in 1968. 

"Today there are six such centers In year-round operation (Verona; 
Baltimore; Chambersburg; Hanover and McConnellsburg, Pennsylvania; 
and Winchester, Virginia), serving some 1,400 children aged two to 
six." 

"Approximately 75 area clothing manufacturers contribute a percentage 
of their total gross payrolls to a jointly operated health and welfare 
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fund administered by seven trustees from labor and seven from management.. 
Today this plan provides care for more children than any other private 
U.S. Organization." i£y 

Our Consultant visited the Hyman Blumberg Center in Baltimore. It's 
capacity is 300 children, with an average enrollment of 234 children. 
The Center operates from 6:00 am to 6:00 pm; 5 days per week and oc- 
casional "5^ on Saturdays as a service to manufacturers needing overtime 
employees. 

Services include a fully equipped Medical Center which provides constant 
medical supervision with regular examinations and immunizations. Trans- 
portation and infant carfe are not provided. 

The Center pays half the tuition and books related to courses taken to 
achieve teacher certification. 

All Union Members are eligible for the day care services. They pay a 
token fee of $5 per week i whereas the Joint Board (Union and Employers) 
pays over one million dollars a year in operational costs for all Centers. 
(ACWA Union Members pay to the Amalgamated Social Benefits Association 
2% of their total gross payroll hours in support of the Center and 
other Union services)* 

The Centers are non-profit and realize some additional monies (return) 
for their Lunch program (USDA) 

Because of the economy- (recent member layoffs), the Center is now ac- 
cepting community children at $25 per week. 

In Chicago, the Amalgamated Child Day Care and Health Center opened 
in March 1970. It serves 60 children. (Another one is probably in 
operation now). "Under the direction of an early childhood educator, 
the Center; offers a complete range of educational, social, medical, 
dental. and nutritional services without charge to participating 
families." 15/ 



"Like the Union's other services which are free for its members, day 
care is paid for out of the funds of the Amalgamated Social Benefits 
Association. 

"The. . .Association is a trust which was established through collective 

bargaining between the employers and the Chicago Joint Board 

The employers under contract with the Joint Board contribute a per- 
centage of the payroll into this fund." / 



"The Urgency of Child Care;" Joyce D. Miller; AFL-CIO American 
Federationxstf June 1975, P. 7 



15/ Ibid . 

16/ "A Union- Sponsored Day Care Center" ; Amalgamated. Social Benefits 
. Association, Chicago Joint Board of ACWA, September 1972, P. 4 
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"Our Company got involved and has stayed involved because of the 
benefits to the Community. The Northside Child Development Center 
is really a Community Center," states Gary Lohn, Manager of Public 
Affairs for Control Data Corporation c f Ijlinneapolis. 

EMPLOYER CONSORTIUMS FOR COMMUNITY CHILD CARE: . - 
THE CONTROL DATA EXAMPLE 

"Perhaps experience from the last tvio years of operation has better en- 
abled us to cope with the daily crises that seam to abide in the world 
of day care. The experience has been valuable ~ but so has our staff, 
parents and Board members in sup^slying us with a viable resource of people 
who function as a team, dedicated to the proposition that all Children 
are entitled to individualized developmental experiences," states the 
Northside Child Deve lopmental Center 1973 Annual Report . 

In 1971, eight large Minneapolis companies saw a community need for 
child care, and pulled together to support a large community center, 
cientrally located for the employees and their companies. ^ 

Today, six companies remain involved. The primary firm seems to be Control 
Oata Corporation. The other companies are: PilTsbury; Northern States 
Power; Northwestern Bell Telephone: Dayton's Department Store; and Lutheran 
Brotherhood Insurance Company. 

The Center served more than 200 children in the first two years of operation 
Children, ages 3 months to 13 years, have received services in a total day 
care program for infants/toddlers, preschoolers and elementary students. 

Center operations in the second year totalled "$243,000 of which $58,000 
was provided by the local businesses, $174,000 was made available under 

Title IVA and^$ll,0(0 by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

states the 1973 report. 

Mr.- Lohn considers the financial support a minor aspect of the companies' 
involvement. The companies seem to be assisting the Center on a regular 
basis in other ways; for example: 

1. Participating on the Board. Mr. Lohn, who is Chairman of the 
Board, states the Center "is a separate non-profit Corporation, 
with a Board of parents using the Center; community people, and 
several businesses." ' X 

2. Providing Control Data experts to find a new location for the 
Center (the Center will be torn down to make>qom for a highway). 

3. Working out lease arrangements for transportationNehicles : 
Control Data uses its contract capabilities to lease vehicles and 
the Center pays the costs. (Otherwise, the Center would have had 
to' purchase the expensive vehicles or paid a higher leasing rate). 



4. Lending business expertise to the Center's dealings with 
government red-tape: "Right now we are having some hassles 
because the government is limiting the facility's child care 
to income eligibles. We have a number of people who have . 
been using the facility and now are $50 or so over the limit. 
We are going to sit down with the various agencies and look 
more carefully at sliding fee scales. ..we have no sliding fee : 
scales now and there's no way we're going to allpw these people 
!W to be kicked out into the street." - 

Control Data does not quote the Center as an "employee benefit," but 
the benefits have been proven through a statistically sound method of 
eval uat i on . The 1973 Report states : 

"For a 24-month period. ..the average monthly turnover rate for 
mothers using the Center was 1.70%, while for all other females 
doing the same job, the average monthly turnover rate was 5.47%.... 

"In sum, the investigation of the effects of the Center on parents* 
absenteeism, turnover, and job performance continues to show a 
favorable and positive trend." ^ ^ 

While it is the contention of all the employers with whom we spoke, 
that the investment of dollars and time can never fully be qualified, 

because of the imneasurable benefits to the child the future adult. 

Control Data^s methodology and resultant "hard data" is significant. 



"About 2,550 parents used these services for almost 3,200 of their 

children. More than 60 percent of the parents were nurses 

sixty-seven percent of the Centers were in operation 6 or 7 days a 
week. More than 90 percent of the child care programs were stib- 
sidized by the hospitals, although the Centers charged fees." 17 / 

HOSPITAL EMPLOYERS CHILD CARE SUPPORT 
THE D.O.L. SURVEY 

The Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor conducted a mail survey of 
hospitals in 1968. They found that 98 hospitals were operatihg child care 
centers for their health personnel. "Of those responding to the question 
on number of years in operation, 56 hospitals had established their centers 
within the past 6 years, and 16 within the last year. Nine had operated 
their centers for 15 years or longer. 



17/ "Day Care Programs Directly Connected with Employment"; Day Care 
Facts; Women's Bureau, Employment Standards Administration, U.S. 

Department of Labor, pamphlet 16 (Rev.) 1973, P. 10 

< • • * 
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"It is' possible that some hospitals may have closed their day care centers 
since the survey. On the other, hand, the Bureau has learned that about 
20 othens have opened centers for the children of their health personnel, 
states the Bureau's 1973 book. _££./ 

While we were unable to visit a hospital center (because of limitations 
of time an^d money), we feel that such centers would be particularly- 
effective for infant care; "sick children" isolation areas for children 
normally attending day care; 24-hour care; medical, mental developmental 
o screening and care for the children through use of medical students and 
staff physicians (on rotation). 



"From a 1971 sample survey of 310 senior coeducational colleges and 
• universities, it was found that there were 100 institutions operating 
90 day care progranas." / 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION EMPLOYERS SUPPORT OF CHILD CARE? 

A NEVADA EXAMPLE 

Perhaps the most common form of on-site child care is' that which is of- 
fered to children of students attending the various foiTis of higher 
^education institutions. The Child Development "Labs*' are now taking on 
an increasing number of the institution's staff children. 

Programs for staff and students' children are a natural for educational 
institutions because of the availability of practicum students and work 
study students; care can be offered at a lower fee rate or a sliding fee 
scale basis.^ 

The Clark County Community. Col lege in Las Vegas offers a rate signifi- 
cantly lower than the Las Vegas average for staff, student, and 
Conmunity children. . ^ 

The Center offers a pre-school curriculum and full day child care for 
3ighty to ninety 'Idren. Five of the Center's staff hoTd teaching 
credentials in^ Child Development or elementary or special education. 
The remainder of "staff" are unpaid practicum students and work study 
students who are receiving federal financial aid. 

While the present number of staff children represent only about 10% of the 
Center's children, the Center's director reports, that there has recently 
been an increasing number of aippl ications from the staff. 

Two educr^itional institution areas that are generally behind in providing 
child care for staff and student children are the high schools and the 
"Voc-Tech," schools. . 



18/ Ibid. P. 9-10 
19/ Ibid 



While the majority of high schools provide "home economics" curriculum, 
those schools that provide "education in parenthood" for both sexes," 
remain in the minority. Yet, the nunrber of unwed, mothers who are 
keeping their babies and have need to complete their schooling, is on 
the increase. 20 / 



Again,. the use of practicum and work study students would be a^^natural 
for high schools and vocational schools offering Parenting Education - 
curriculun. 

Community employers could assist those institutions that are short on 
budget, by providing or obtaining monies for equipment, materials, and 
salaries of regular staff. 



"Pepsico'r Incorporatedr as a direct service to a commianity, awarded 
a grant of ,$25,000 to the Day Care Council of Westchester Coianty, 
New York, to help expand existing day care operations.'* 21 / 

EMPLOYER SUPPPORT'OF COMMUNITY CHILD CARE: 
THE D.O.L. SURVEY 

Various employers have found ways to assist in meeting the community's 
child care needs without direct involvement in the facilities themselves;.^ 
The Department of Labor reported in 1973 on the comnitmehts by financial/ 
institutions: 

"Citibank of New York issues conventional interim, short- term loans 
for construction of child care facilities in the city. Upon com- 
pletion the facilities are leased. to the city, which hires th^ staff 
and makes the services available to the neighborhood. In addition, 
the bank./is going outside traditional banking practices by lending^ 
money to community groups for renovating neighborhood sites to 
help meet day care needs. 

"Bankers Trust Company of New York assists in the expansion of 
child care services by providing funds both to private developers 
and nonprofit operating groups for the construction of day care 
facilities. Spe^cial loans to nonprofit groups, including some that 
had been refused by other banks, enabled fledgling centers to make 
renovations or purchase equipment necessary to qualify for city 
funding. The bank helps its employees find licensed centers to 
suit specific needs and engages in programs "designed to increase 
public and employee awareness of child care. 



^2_J "children of Working Mothers, March 1975"; Summary Special Labor 
Force Report , U.S. Department of Labor, August 1975, P, 2 

**Other Activities Directed Toward Meeting Day. Care Needs"; Da^ 
Care Facts : Women's Bureau, Employment Standard' s Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, pamphlet 16 (Rev,) 1^73, P. 13 




"Chase Manhattan Bank of New York funds prpgrams for constructing 
and renovating centers. 'The bank is concerned with community 
non-profit groups. 

"The Hyde Park Bank and Trust Company in Chicago finances both profit 
' and non-profit organizations that operate centers serving low and 
middle income neighborhoods. 

"The Urban Activities Committee of the New York Life 'Insurance Company 
has adopted child care assistance as a maijor area of concentration. 
Mortgage loans have been committed to finance the construction of 
seven new child care centers (four in New York City, two in Chicago, 
end one in Pontiac, Michigan). Also through a ^ant to a non- 
profit organization, a revolving loan fund has disbursed seed money 
to assist four additional centers in New York City." 

Employers have also become involved in community child care promotions: 

"The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has issued "Industry's 
Share in Day Care" and "Day Care, What and fthy." The first of 
these promotional booklets outlines industry's role in helping to 
accelerate the development of more day care programs; The second 
summarizes the features necessary for a good program and describes 
briefly the different kinds of progams. 

"The Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association of 
San Francisco has de^voted an issue of its "Small Business Reporter" 
to advising prospective operators of day nurseries on the necessary 
steps to follow in establishing such businesses." ._££_/ 

While we have not contacted the above D.O.L. reported employers, mention 
of their involvement is made to exemplefy the varying method's of employer- 
supported child care. ; 



"The federal government must take the lead in making child care 
facilities available to all employees/' stated Congresswoman' 
Bella Abzug, in. her December, 19-75 letter to the federal General 
Services Administration. 

GOVFRNMENT EMPLOYERS SUPPORT OF CHILD CARE: 
THE FEDERAL EXAMPLE 

Federal emplayers at the National level are involved in support of child 
care for theif- employees; however, the rationale for support and the extent 
of involvement varies considerably. 



22/ Ibid 

23/ Ibid. P. 15 25 



Of the seven major agency centers operating in the D.C. area, only two 
now receive .direct funding from their aq'encies; the NIE (Education) and 
Department of Labor Centers continue fo^recelve demonstration monies: 

.! \ . . 

/."The NIE Child Study Center was established as 'National Demonstration 
^ Center 4n Early Childhood Education' in June, 1S71. The center was 
; utilized as an •in-.house research* facility and is extended through 
June '76 on this basis. vRe5earch:*areas incTtide: social development, 
sex-role developrrtpnt,,.and heterogeneous and ethnic rriix. . .NIE supplies 
all facilities and expenses of operation except rent for space and 
. .-."parents pay tuition on a sliding icale ranging from $20 to $35 ' 
weekly ...Enrollment capacity is 4o children." 24 / 



THa Department of Labor's Child Day Care Center was established in 
1968 with Maijpower research funds. 

Sinqe rebruary,'1975, the Center has been operated by Educational 
Systems Corporation (a "private non-profit corporation") on a "grant- 
tyjife situation, cost-reimbursement from D.O.L.", states Sandra Holmes, 
the Center's E.S.C. Director. 

The Center is located in the old red brick "Auditor's Building," but 
parents and staff are hoping that the project can move to spacious 
quarters in the new D.O.L. building. The problem, according to 
Ms. Holmes, is money. . .money to move and equip the new facility. In 
addition, some Union leaders are encouraging parents to hold out for 
child care as an employee benefit and/or lower rates at the new 
facility. (There is a- waiting list of 50 parents for the new place). 

The Center has a capacity for 66 children, but 33 were currently ^ 
enrolled at the time of our visit. Ms. Holmes attributed the lower- 
enrollment to the new fees and other parents waiting, for the move. - 

Rooms are cleverly divided by age groups to provide individualized, 
developmentally proper curriculum. ,Age groups served in the colorful ' 
quarters are 18 months through early 5 year olds. . - . 

E.S.C. has a contract with D.O.L. for a $125,000' operational budget. 
Parent fees account for 43% of the operational funds, with D.O.L. \ 
paying the remainder. E.S.C. does not have Title XX, nor U.S.D.A. 
reimbursements (though the program provides breakfast, lunch, and 
snacks). 



_££/ The Department of Labor records, draft position paper for The 
Alliance For Child Care in Federal Agencies. * ' 
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Ms. Holmes stressed that E.S.C. is trying, to provide a "cost 
effectiveness model based on the primary premise that parents 
can run a day care program. " They do have a Parents Association 
and parents provide individualized services when needed (repairing 
toys, supplying transportation vans, etc.). 

While an evaluation system" for the Center's impact on employees 
has not been arranged with D.O.L., Ms. Holmes stated that their 
observations could show that absenteeism is reduced and morale 
("in terms of having a secure place for their child ) is improved. 
"We get many call^ frorfi people asking for names of agencies,that 
provide child care for their employees." 



The other five major agency centers were established in various ways, ,^ 
but are now operating primarily by parents and parent fees. One ex- 
ample, of the parent-employee initiative is HEW's "Penthouse Nursery : 

vThe "Penthouse Nursery"- was originally operated as a research ^nd 
development center funded by the Social and Rehabilitation Services 
in 1971. 

' When the demonstration project was over, the plans were to discontinue 
it At that point, parents petitioned and marched, and they re- 
ceived $80,000 to help it continue (phase-out grant — no on-going 
funds). . 

The "Nursery" offers pre-school and kindergarten for the 60 children 
ages 2 to 5 years. 

HEW supplies space, utilities (except telephone), and maintenance, 
for the facility's operations on the top floor of HEW. 

Any Federal employer may use the Nursery, but priority is given to 
HEW employees. 

Parents pay a flat rate of $26 per week, while ^^^i^^^^ed costs are- 
approximately $3:., we^k. Additional . funds are received from donations 
and from parent fund-raising projects.. 

The Parents Advisory Board (for the flursery that obviously did "O*^ 
"phase out"), purchases all equipment and supplies needed, including 
food; they are hoping for U.S.D.A. assistance soon. 



We did not visit the other four major agency centers, but the following 
InfomaJion is indicative of the variety of approaches by parent-employees 
and their federal employers: 



NIH Preschool Development Program: Opened July, 1973; established, 
as "employee benefit and Secretary Richardson's approval"; run by 
E.S.C. -until March, 1975, when parents assumed responsibility. 
Operational costs covered by parent fees, which are based on sliding 
scale, and scholarships which are provided by fund-raising activities 
and donations. Center pays rent and all costs; n£ federal monies 
except lunch subsidy from U.S.D.A. 



Social Security Administration Employees' Day Care Center (actually, 
in Baltimore): Established in February, 1975, with seed money 
from the American Federation of Government Employees Union Local, 
Federal Credit Union, Employees Activity Association, Federal 
Women's Program and volunteers. There is a flat parent fee for 
the Center serving 45 children. The S.S.A. agency provides no 
moa^ or space, but management involvement is being sought. 



The Department of Agriculture Child Care Center: Opened in May, 
1968, under the sponsorship of two employee organizations. . .the 
Plant Industry Station Employees' Association and Agriculture,:-. 
Research Employee's Association. Parents pay flat fees. The 
Agency furnishes^spacer^Tfhe D.O.L. Center recently talked with . 
them_regarding "inter-agency agreements" for services to Agriculture 
e^ 



- N.A.S.A. Goddard Child Development Center: Established in June, 
1973;, by parent-employees; operated by parents who pay a flat Vveekly 
^ " fee,^ The N..A.S.A. Agency supplies space. ^ ^ 

» 



As we have just exhibited, Federal employer involvement in support of 
child care, parent involvement, and parent paj'^iants, vary in extent, 
rationale, and methodology, just as is the case in the private sector. 

Our timely visit to Washington, however, gave us a glimpse at the future 
of government employer support of child care and the probable effects on 
private sector support. 

Words, definitions, rationales, were tossed about in the halls of 
federal agencies, in the offices of Women's Organize :ions and national 

unions "Agency Mission" "Adminiscrative Authority". Employee 

Serv.ices" ^'Employee Benefits" "Personal Deduction or Business 

Expense" '.'Recreational Activity" instead of "Concession" 

"Employee Welfare" "Executive Order" "Equal Opportunity" 
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It was '3 time of exciting discussions and personal frustrations for those 
people who had worked so hard the past few years to solidify the role of 
the federal government in the support of child care. To an outsider, the 
"crisis" at the time may have seemed to be minor issue, but to these 
people, it was not. 

It was a time when the action and support of many paid off. 
We will discuss this issue in the next chapter. 



EM PLOYER SUPPORTED CHILD CARE DEFINED : - 

1. "A variety of ways for an employer to make an investment in today's 
children.. .and tomorrow's leaders. 

IL 'Employers supporting child cdre are small companies, large companies, 
consortiums, banks, hospitals, unions and companies, government, others 

who call their support anything from "employee benefit" to "Mission" 

to "Community Service" who have but one common denominator : they 

think that their investment of dollars and time makes SENSE. 

TIL "Employers who support child care are successful in their investment 



* a. Their first concern is to provide quality care for the child. 



'because the ultimate measurement lies in tomorrow's adult> 

c. They build in an "evaluation .system" measuring the program's 
impact on the employee, the company's productivity, and the 
child ONLY to make decisions regarding revisions and future 
planning. 

d. They remain- committed to their primary goal, and/or they 
employ parents who are capable of recognizing the need for 
continued commitment. 



* "Quality Child Care" is a term frequently I'-ed but rarely defined. 
Our definition: 



when: 




"Quality child care means that children are 'in a life-safe, 
developmentally healthy environment, with caring, competent 
caregivers. " 
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, We have devoted a year to devising an assessment tool for measuring "quality 
care. It has been tested, and is currently being refined. You will find 
the original System in Appendix D "Yardsticks for Quality." - 

Because there is no one "right" way for employers to support child care, 
and because communities vary in their child care needs, we have devoted 
a chapter to the employer's necessary steps in the decision-making process. 
(How You, An Employer, Can Support Child Care"). 



I 

i 
i 

1 

I 
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CHAPTER III 

.THE FUTURE -OF EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED CHILD CARE 



THE RmJRE OF EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED CHILD CARE 



In the last chapter, we spoke of our January, 1976, visit to Washington 
as a time of excited discussions and personal frustrations for those 
people who had worked hard to solidify the role of the federal govern- 
ment as an employer supporting child care. 

It was a time when the actions of many segments of our nation's "community" 
paid off. 

It was a simple matter, really; in November, 1975, the General Services 
Administration had quietly proposed regulations on the use of Federal 
space that included naming the employees' child care centers as "concessions 
• • . comnercial ventures. 

Opposition to the regulations (that were discovered by most people after 
the Holiday season), was two-fold: 1) "concession" meant payment of rent, 
and 2) child care as a commercial venture lost the status of an employee- 
related service or benefit. 

While the number of federal employee- centers is minimal, their sphere of 
support, we found, was outstanding. 

As we have reported, the rationale for employer-support of child care 
vary, but in the end all groups agree that employer support makes SENSE. 

As the letters and telegrams poured into G.S.A., the powerful Office of 
Management and Budget agreed to recommend postponement of the regulations 
and permission to view- child care as an employee-related, rather than a 
..commercial venture. 

More important, O.M.B. verbally agreed to recommend that additional guide- 
lines be developed by the Civil Service Commission to the effect that 
while the federal government will not commit substantial sums to child 
care, it endorses the establishment of programs where agency heads and 
employees can v/ork out acceptable arrangements . 



WHAT NOW? 

If used effectively, O.M.B. 's endorsement can s^tart a chain of coordinated 
efforts between C.S.A., O.M.B. , and the. eighty-plus members of the Alliance 
for Child Care in Federal agencies. 

It was going to be our purpose here to giveyou a brief overview of groups 
like the Alliance; to evaluate their effectiveness, and to attempt a glimpse 
at the future of employer support through current rationales. 



We found that: 

1. The groups were too numerous to mention 

2. They were extremely effective when reacting to regulations, 
legislation, etc. 



3. Problems in affecting policy often were due to the fact that 
members had full time jobs apart from their strictly child care 
advocacy interests : i i j 

4. Countless rationales for employer support have been clearly de- 
fined and documented, but not fully effected because of the above. 

But the numbers of groups and individuals advocating employer support con- 
tinue to grow and it is doubtful that the "move" will die out. 

In the next chapter, we describe the steps an employer should take in _ 
initiating support of child care. If ap employer is not familiar with the 
need, the following statements may be the most substantiated rationale 
previews for employer involvement. . 

Corporate Responsibility : • ' , 

"We recognize that our corp&ration, like others, serves at the sufferance 

of society and must therefore be responsive to its needs We believe 

that people in our society do not want charity, but want reasonable solu- 

tions to their problems within a more responsive functioning of the system.j^^/ 

"H.R.N, is convinced that not only will company involvement in the provision 
of day care become part of future ',personnel benefits' but that such pro- ^ 
vision will increasingly be viewed within the broader context of a company s 
overall approach to corporate responsibility. In other words, most companies 
are becoming more responsive to non-wage/salary concerns -- related to the 
gradual improvement in the quality of working life. And although day care 
for employee children is' not a direct part of most jobs, its importance ,j:o 
employee parents ~ not to mention its importance to children — will proba- 
bly increase to the point that employers can no longer ignore its potential 
contributions to this quality." 26/ 

Federal Employer Coirmitment : 

Under the able leadership of Department of Labor Women's Bureau Director, 
Carmen Maymi, the Alliance for Child Care in Federal Agencies may use the 
unbounded resources available to them by taking an initiative approach, on an 
individual assignment basis , to solidify the O.M.B. recommendation thatC.i>.A. 
work with them in each agency to establish programs where agency heads and 
employers can work out acceptable arrangements. 

The Alliance includes representatives from. the American Federation of 
Government Employees; Federal Women's Program and Equal Employment Opportunity 
coordinators; program specialists; agency managers; center directors; parent- 
employees, etc., from 46 Federal Departments and Agencies. 



25/ Report on Social Responsibility ; Control Data Corporate Social 
~ Responsibility and Concerns Committee, April 1975, P. 1 



26/ "Corporations and Kids: Company-Sponsored Day Care"; Corporate 

Responsibility Planning Service , Human Resources Network, June 3, 1975 
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They may solicit the support of state government groups who recognize the 
impact of existing executive orders and equal opportunity employment 
Mandates. They have, and will continue to utilize, the growing power groups 
such as: The Citizen's Advisory Council on The Status of Women; the National 
Organization of Women (who have their own Child Care Task Force); The 
Coalition of Labor Union Women; United Way of America; Federally Employed 
Women; United Federation of Teachers.^ The list goes on, with thousands of 
individuals dedicated to the concept of employer support of child care, and 
the need for federal employer initiative. 

Employee Morale and Recruitment : 

' The foregoing chapters have exhibited the experiences of successful employers 
who have supported child care primarily "to improve employee morale (and the 
status of children) by providing 'proper care' for the children." We pro- 
vided substantiation of the premise that, to date, the interest in employee 
morale and the status of employee and community children later leads to less 
absenteeism, turnover, etc. ^ 

Failures, such as the At&T "prototype" may have been due to their hypothesis, 
as stated to us by Charles Sherrard, that you can balance the cost of turn- 
over, training, etc., against the cost of child care support. 

In a lengthy conversation with Charles Sherrard (a m^n who dedicated a great 
deal of time and effort to make the AT&T programs work, D.O.L. representatives 
stated) we couldn't help but feel that the stress on empirical data.. .the 
attempt to measure everything in dollars and cents, and the costly approach 
that was used but not required, such as meeting F..I.D.C. requirements (when 
they were not required and may not have been wanted), could have led to that 
failure. 

Charles Sherrard has strong feelings" about the lack of support-iye federal 
legislation for employers and employees; tax deductions, he says,, are not 
enough. 

One thing is certain: January 1, 1977 means the end to the "Congressional 
evaluation*' on the effectiveness of the Revenue Act of 1971, allowing 
employers to deduct expenses for child care facilities. Action must be taken 
to continue and enhance Ihis deduction. 

Surely it would help if the Alliance and others would utilize the proven 
experiences of those successful employers who support child care and children's 
services in general, in exhibiting that unquantifiable value of a child's 
life, and the employee-parent's morale. 

Equal Employment Opportunity : 

Will the major thrust for employer support of child care come from Equal 
Employment Opportunity Mandates? 

We think so. like all other equal opportunity problems that had to be forced 
or mandated, it will be the hard way to achieve something so basic to the 
needs of our Nation... the right of a parent to support the remnants of The 
Family, and the right of a child to a developmental ly healthy environment. 

34 . 
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The following are extracts from h review completed by Francis L. Clay, 
Treasury Department Equal Opportunity Program: 

"Today, Executive Order 11478 remains the only present main bulwork for 
legally launching child care in the Federal setting, since it represents 
a basic affirmative action mandate to all Federal executive agencies to,., 
provide the necessary resources to administer effective EEO programs that 
will benefit all of their employees' welfare. Further, E.O. 11478 places 
the responsibility' upon the U.S. Civil Service Commission to assure that 
the affirmative action provisions of E.O. 11478 are carried^out by the 
numerous Federal executive agencies. To wit: Section 3 - 'the Commission 
shall provide leadership and guidance to assure that personnel operations... 

carry out the objectives of . equal opportunity for all persons ' 

Section 5 - 'The Civil Service Commission shall issue regulations, orders, 
and instructions* . .to assure that the executive branch leads the way .as an 
equal opportunity employer, and the head of each executive department and 
agency shall comply with the regulations, orders, and instructions issued 
by the Commission under this Order.' 

"The Civil Service Commission, in 1972 and 1973, moving to implement its 
assigned legal responsibilities, has since through its rules and regulations, 
issued Section 713.203 of its Federal Personnel Manual (FPM) Supplement 990-1 
(Book III - Rules and Regulations of the CSC). 'Agency Program,' agencies 
were mandated. -- to the maximum extent possible ~ to parti cipate-at__the 
community level . .. in improving employment opportunities and community con- 
ditions that affect employabil ity . 

"To drive home this point to all agencies, in Appendix D , of its FPM 
Chapter 713, entitled "Equal Employment Opportunity" (Outline of Action 
Areas and Suggested Elements for Inclusion in Agency Plans of Action to 
Implement Executive Order 11478), the Civil Service Commission specifically 
directed in Item No. 6, the attention of all Executive agencies toward ef- 
fectively meeting their child care personnel support concerns, by urging 
and re-emphasizing their responsibilities for: 

"*6; Participation in community efforts to improve conditions which affect 
employabil ity . .. Cooperation with coimiunity groups in the establishment and 
support of child day care centers needed by employees or applicants .^ 

"Further, Commission written guidance, based on the EEO Act of 1972, has also 
prescribed action/status/ progress reporting requirements in all Executive 
agencies on this required particular area of Equal Employment Opportunity 
emphasis. These requirements are clearly spelled out in FPM Letter 713-22 
of October 4, 1973, entitled "Equal Opportunity Plans" (Reference Attach- 
ment 1 to Appendix 1; and Appendix il)- 

" It should be mentioned here in this context, that national policy for equal 
empldVment implementation in the public sector is also equally mandated in 
the private sector of our economy , upon all business and service contractors 
currently doing business with the Federal government . The Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance positively promulgated its latest Revised Order No. 4 

' in early 1974 to all covered contractors on this subject. This Order states 



that in order for Government contractors to meet their affirmative action 
. obligations to the Government regarding all employees ~ especially minor- 
ities and women, they are to '(h) Encourage child care , housing and trans- 
portation of employees and applicants with their firms, ' " 

The truth is, a "class action" suit could be initiated tomorrow, or ten 
years from now. Whenever, the proper suit could recognize the concurrent 
responsibility of state and local governments as "affirmative action" pro- 
grams and contractors with the rfederal government. 

If the main trust of employer support should come from this area, programs 
will undoubtedly be more costly and often "prototype-based." 

We would prefer that employers recognize the SENSE of support of child care 
from the coimom realization that an investment in children today will save 
us untold sums of social and economic costs tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOW YOU, AN EMPLOYER, CAN SUPPORT CHILD CARE 



HOW YOU, AN EMPLOYER, CAN SUPPORf CHILD CARE 



Follow the ABC's 

I APPJ^o^ch your decision on the nature and scope of your investment 
systematically. 

, Be sure that each decision you make is aimed at the ultimate goal 
of assuring quality care for the children. 

, Conduct a, survey of your staff to determine the most capable and 
interested person(s) to assist you in research. 

, Discuss employer-supported child care with employers already 
involved; with prospective "partner" employers; with your 
management staff. 

. Enlist the services of the local child carel icensing specialists, 
and state or local Office for Children (if any). These people 
can inform you on the licensing regulations and assist you 
(without cost to you) in reviewing available fundifig and personnel 
resources. 

, Follow the advice of the licensing and community child development 
specialists in making your decisions on the needs of the community; 
^ the types of funding worth pursuing; and the essential elements 
of a quality program. 

, Guide your research staff in developing a "needs survey" of your 
employees. . 



. If you and your ^'partner" employers have made a decision as 
to a probable child care facility site, this should be re- 
flected in survey ("distance of employee homes to projected 
site"). 

. If you have not decided on a site, your survey should re- 
flect an "employee choice" .question, quoting only the arrange-^ 
ments that you can afford (based on your decisions above). 
Don't forget that there are multiple ways of funding, in- 
cluding parent fund-raising projects, community parent 
fees, and so forth. 
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Help your interested employees develop a Pareftt Advisory Coimiittee. 
This Cbninittee is essential to your development of a quality^ maximum- 
use program. They will have additional ideas for funding and personnel 
resources. They can verbalize v.he child care needs and desires of 
other employees beyond the findings of your survey. They will give 
you support that you need, and they will get involved . * 

Introjjiuce the commuWty licensing and child development, experts to 
the Parent Advisory Committee, and imvolve them in your project. 

Jointly, plan nowi Use all the above personnel resources and research 
data, to finalize plans for your investment. Don't let your planning 
committee forget to: 

, Keep track of that ultimate goal. . 

, Learn from their experiences in this exciting endeavor. 

, |V|a)(imi2e the use of free/ qualified Community personnel. 

, Negotiate all service contracts, using the business expertise 
of the staff. / 

. Originate a "fact sheet' on all free Community services that 
can 'be used in your prpgram (for example: developmental 
^ testing; hearing and vision screening; Medical school students; 
Child Development students; volunteer groups; and so forth). 

, Prepare for some disappointments and a lot of rewardsl 

Qualify the child car^ program through use of trained personnel 
and regular staff-development procedures. 

, Inquire parent involvement of some kind in the program itself. 

, Study the laws regarding business deductions for your business 
and your child care program (for example: "The Revenue Act 
of 1971"). 

, Try their own innovations in program design. 

, Utilize every available method for cutting costs excejat those 
methods that affect the high quality of care your children 
need. 

Verify the claims of prospective contractors regarding license, 
program, and reputation 1 
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, \jork diligently to make that Investment as rationally and as 
quickly as possible (so as not to discourage the people helping 
you). 



, X-out the costs for expensive equipment. Your Community 
child development specialists can suggest cheaper (and 
* more child*-stimulating) methods. 

, Y^eld to the realization that planning is the first step only; 
successful programs require the continued commitment of all 



, Zero in on the fruits of your investment: build an ''evaluation 
system*"into your program. Regularly scheduled evaluations on 
the impact of the program will give you the insight needed 
for continued planning. Include provisions for data regarding 
employee turnover, absenteeism, productivity. Have parents 
evaljjate the major aspects of the child care program. 



Now you know all about the DOLLARS AND SENSE of a very special lifetime 
investment. - " c^' 



parties. 




t 
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APPENDIX 7, 



CLARK CX)0NTY AND CULINARY UNION SURVEY COMPARISCWS 



Prepared byj Janet M. Bubnis, Consultant 
to the Nevada Child Care Services Division 
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L Introduction : 

Both the Industrial Child Care Survey conducted by Youth Systems Unlimited, 
as well as the Child Care Survey done. by Janet Bubnis, Consultant, questioned 
* parents about their patterns of child care usage and on thein priorities .and 
concerns for their children. Each survey sampled different groups ifrom the 
total population, used different methods of administering the questionnaires, 
and asked different types of questions. (See individual survey reports for 
further details). Many of the specific it^s included in the questionnaires 
touched upon coirmon concerns, however, and it is the purpose of this paper 
to show the areas of agreement and discrepancy, by comparing and analyzing 
the results of the two studies. 

11. Demographic Comparisons : 

Both surveys used similar techniques-for probability sampling, but sampled ~ 
from different populations: 

The Industrial survey sampled only Culinary Union efmployees, whether or 
not they had children; 

The Bubnis survey sampled only parents of children under age 13, 
whether or not they were employed. 

FAMILY SIZE: 

More than 90% of the total respondents of both surveys had four children or 
less. The Industrial survey was composed of proportionately smaller families 
than the Bubnis' survey, however: ^ 

43% of the Industrial survey respondents had only one chi^d; 

28% of the Bubnis survey respondents had a family size of two or three 

persons (presumably only one child). 

MARITAL STATUS: 

The breakdown of marital status was-^quite different for the two respondent 
groups: -_ — 

Marital Status Industrial Survey Bubnis Survey 

Married: 53% 66.9% 

Single: 30% * 10.0% 

Divorced: .14% 12.3% 

Separated: 3% 8.7% 

The greatest differences between the two groups are in the proportions that 
11st themselves as "Jnarried" and "single." This is probably due to the 
fact that the Industrial survey contacted Union employees, whether or not 
they had children, so that a significant proportion of single persons were 
included.- Since .the Bubnis survey only included parents, and was not limited 
to employed persons, a greater proportion of married persons were included, 
with few parents listing themselves as "single." 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS: J 

Because of the specific sampling techniques used, the Industrial survey 
included all employed persons, with 87% being full-time employees in 
the gaming industry. The Bubnis survey, in contrast, had only 38.5% 
-)f its respondents employed outside the home. Both surveys found that 
the majority of respondents employed outside the home worked a day shift. 

REASONS FOR WORKING OUTSIDE THE HOME: ' 

Both surveys concluded that the majority of women who have young children 
and who work outside the home do so because of economic necessity. A feeling 
of independence and self- fulfillment, and a desire to be able to afford 
a little more than just the basic necessities, were also found to be im- 
portant reasons for seeking employment. 

INCOME: ^ 

Different income categories were used in the two surveys, so it is diffi- 
cult to compare the two groups very precisely: 

The 1970 Census for Nevada showed 14% of the population earning less 
than $5,000 a year; the Industrial survey had ^9% of the respondents 
in this category; and the Bubnis survev had 27.8% (including families 
specifically chosen from Welfare rolls) or 10% (excluding Welfare 
groups in this category). 

The 1970 Census listed 26% of the population earning more than $15,000 
a year; the Bubnis survey had 29.5% (including Welfare groups) or 39.7% 
(excluding Welfare groups) in this income category; and the Industrial 
survey showed 11% of their respondents earning more than $17,000 a year,. 

It appears that the Industrial survey has a slightly greater proportion 

of lower-income families; while the Bubnis survey (excluding Welfare groups) 

has a greater proportion of upper-income families. 

nr. Comparisons of Child Care Usage : 

Both surveys asked parents about the type of child care they presently use: 

TYPE OF CARE ; INDUSTRIAL SURVEY BUBNIS SURVEY 

Sitter in own home: - 18% 58.1% 

Relative or friend: 54% 49.0% 

Day care center: ,6% 14.6% 

The large discrepancy in the proportionate use of, a babysitter in the 
family's ovm home is probably due to the fact that in-home care on a full- 
time basis (as the Union employees would need) is both expensive and hard- 
to-find; while -in-home care on a part-time basis (more than 60% of the 
Bubnis survey respondents are not employed) is a common practice in most 
communities. Both surveys found that informal child-caring arrangements 
by relatives and friends account for the majority of child care; and both 
discovered only a minority of families using any form of licensed child care. 
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COST OF CHILD CARE: . . , 

-Both. surveys found that the majority of families do not pay the full 
amount that it would cost to provide child care for their children. Most 
families use relatives and/or friends who charge either nothing or a 
greatly reduced fee. 

The Industrial survey jfqupd a higher proportion of families with infants 
(60%) pa^ying for child care", with the proportion decreasing as the child 
matured, until at age 15-18,:^only:;3% br'the families paid for child care. 
The assLwnption is that the greater responsibility and effort involved 
in caring for younger children on a full time basis (because these re- 
sponde nts were all eiyiployedl^coiint, f or the grea te r proporti on of paid- 
for^child care in the younqer aqe qroupinas. 

The Bubnis survey, in contrast, found a smaller proportion of families 
with infants (28%) paying more than $10 a week, compared to 39% of the 
families with 3-5 year olds who pay more than *10 a week for care. The 
reason for this difference is presumed to be related to the fact that 
parentsrof infants use fewer hours of child care because they are less 
likely to be employed outside the home, and because when they do use 
child care, they are more inclined to prefer informal arrangements with 
people they know and trust. The higher cost for 3-5 year olds is associ- 
ated with longer hours of care, plus a greater likelihood that parents 
will choose' a more structured educational program, which would presumably 
be more expensive. 

/. Comparisons in Areas of Attitudes and Preferences : 

Both surveys asked questions aimed at discovering what child care factors 
and aspects of programs were most important to parents in selecting care 
for their children: 

COST: 

While the Industrial survey found cost to be an important issue (55% of the 
respondents answered that it was "important" or "very important"), the 
Bubnis survey found cost to be "the most imRprtant factor" for only 7.1% 
of the respondents, with 16.1% of the families considering cost "the least 
important factor." A possible explanation for this discrepancy is that 
the Industrial respondents are all employed, sib that child care represents 
a full-time necessity and a condition of their continued employment. The 
Bubnis respondents were predominately (61.5%) not employed, so that child 
care arrangements could be more flexible and would use fewer of their 
total resources. 

EDUCATION: 

An educational program was considered important by 54% of the Industrial 
respondents. 49.5% of the BUbnis respondents agreed that "the best thing 
about day care centers is their educational programs." Only 15.6% of the 
Bubnis respondents agreed with the statement "most child care arrangements 
place tod much stress on trying to teach a child things," and 12.5% con- 
sidered educational programs the single most important factor to them in 
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selecting child care. Both groups, therefore, voiced support and endorse- 
ment of educational programs in child care. 

QUALITATIVE FACTORS: 

The majority (74.5%) of the respondents in the Bubnis survey considered 
"the caregivers are warm and loving" to be the single most important 
factor in choosing child' care. The Industrial survey also found signifi- 
cant concerns about the non-tangible^ qualitative aspects of child care: 
48% of the Industrial respondents rated "child's preference" as important, 
and 47% rated "variety of activities" as important. 

DIFFICULTY IN CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS: • , . 

Sligii Jy more than one-third of the Bubnis respondents indicated that they' 
had "lots of difficulty in finding good child care." This was not found 
to be related to income level, ages of children, racial background, or 
geographical area of town, but seemed to affect all segments of the pop- 
ulation. 17% of the Industrial respondents indicated thay they had child 
care problems. 

Neither survey found that child care problems were important in accounting 
for employee absenteeism: 

Approximately 4% of the Industrial respondents miss work because of 
child care problems, and the average number of days lost per year is 
6.5; 

Less than 4% of the employed persons in the Bubnis survey miss work 
once a month or more because of child care problem's, and only 4,5% 
miss work, once every couple months. 

Parents of both groups were asked what they would do in case of an emer- 
gency or temporary loss of child chre: 

About 81% of the Bubnis respondents have a relatlVe or friend who 
could helpSout; only about 1% would leave the children unattended; and 
only about 2% answered that they "don't know" what they would do; 

Almost 60% of the Industrial respondents indicated that their child 
care is always available or they could find temporary care; 5% would 
leave the children unattended; 16% would have to stay home from work; 
and about 20% would make some "other" arrangement. 

24-HOUR CARE: 

Nevada has a 24-hour economy, and though most working parents are em- 
ployed on a daytime shift, there is strong agreement (77% of the Industrial 
respondents and 90.3% of the Bubnis respondents) that child care should 
be available on a 24-hour basis. 
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SCHOOL- AGE PROGRAMS: 



The issue of school-age programs for young elementary and junior high 
students whose parents work is one which has just recently begun to receive 
widespread attention and concern. 59% of the respondents of the Industrial 
survey indicated that they had need of an after-school program for their 
children. 66.1% of the respondents of the Bubnis survey who have school - 
age children agreed that "I don't think that there ace er^ough facilities 
for the care^of school -age children after school." 

Simmary ^ 

The two surveys described above differ in several important areas because 
they surveyed different populations with divergent child care needs. In 
several significant areas they showed a commonality Qf concerns and pat- 
terns of usage, however, which have implications for planning and policy- 
making: 

4)- • 

1. The majority of families use informal child care arrangements completely 
outside licensed forms of care. Efforts to protect and assist in the 
development of young children through standards, training, and con- 
sultation ,v^ith licensed child care operations can have only a limited 
effect, stf long as the majority of child care used by local families 

is completely unlicensed. 

2. Most families using child care pay friends or relatives a minimal 
amount for such care, nowhere near the actual costs of operating child 
care according to Federal or State standards. Any efforts to "tighten 
up" on forms of unlicensed cdrfe s^r to convince parents of the desir- 
ability of developmental (as opposed to purely custodial) child care 
will have to address the issue of costs and of parental ability and 
willingness to pay for this care. 

3. Most women who have young children and are employed outside the home, 
work because of necessity. If they were not so employed, it is 
reasonable to assume that a fairly large proportion of them would 
need government financial assistance. 

4. Most families surveyed seem to have found adequate means for coping 
with whatever child care problems they have. Problems with child 
care do not appear to contribute to a significant amount of employee 
absenteeism, and most families have alternate solutions in case of an 
emergency or a temporary loss of their usual child care arrangement. 
It should be noted, however, that the Bubnis survey found that more 
than 40% of the respondents indicated that they worried about their 
child being mistreated while he or she is being cared for by someone 
else. 

i 

5. The intangible, qualitative aspects of child care were found to be 
important to parents, as were educational components in child care 
programs. The two surveys differed in the extent to which the res- 
pondents rated cost as a priority factor, probably due to the dif- 
fering child care needs of predominately employed (Industrial survey) 
and unemployed (Bubnis survey) parents. Strong support from both groups 
was demonstrated for 24-hour child care, and for school -age child care 
programs. ^ ; # o . 



APPENDIX B 
CULINARY imim SURVEY 

Prepared by: Youth Syst^s Unlisiited, Consultant 
to the Nevada Child Care Services Division 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the primary research phase of the 
"Industrial Child Care Study" was to gather data by means 
of survey questionnaire to determine: 

(1) the child care needs/ of working parents 

(2) problem areas In child^care that are common to 
the majority of \*orking parents 

(3) parents' attitude towards different aspects of 
child-care services\^ 

(I4,) whether the need exists for a subsidized low-cost 
child-care program thar could improve the social 
environment for both children and working parents 



Nevada's two major population centers. Las Vegas and 
Reno, were the designated research sapling areas* All data 
gathered reflecta conditions and attitudes given by respon- 
dents in those two (2) metropolitan arenas. Every effort was 
made to select a representative proup fo^ sampling, and to 
minimize research bias in each step of the research effort. 

The research phase began with the development and 
testing of questionnaire design. To establish and evaluate 
questionnaire relevance, validity, and the bias of 
non-response a sample questionnaire was pilot tested. 
Pilot testing was done separately on three (3) different 
control groups (A, B and C). The research techniques 
used in control group B resulted in a 70 perfeent response 
rate. 

Questionnaire refinements were made at the conclusion 
of the pilot survey testing. No major changes were determined 
necessary by the research group. The expected rate of response 
for the major survey was projected to be approximately 70 
percent (based on the results obtained from questionnaire pilot 
testing) . 



-1- 
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Tho random probability sampling techniques were used 
for both the pilot and major survey samples. All names 
were mathomaticnlly selected from a Culinary Union computer 
name list for the Las Vepas control group. The Reno control 
group was selected mathematically from the Union membership 
card index file, 

Pinal results of respondency rate for both control 
groups. Las Vepas and Reno, were less than the- anticipated 
response rate based on pilot-survey sample results. The. 
actual number of questionnaires re turned by the Las Vegas 
control group was 3I4.9 or 50 percent of those mailed. The 
Reno control prroup returned fifty seven (57) for a total 
of 43 percent. 

The bias of non-response must be weighted by each 
group intent upon using data collected through this research 
project. Sample size was based on obtaining a 95 percent 
confidence level. The fact remains that how reliable and 
exact the data compiled really is, must be viewed in the 
context that approximately 5o percent of those surveyed 
chose not to participate in the research project. Although 
the exact reason for non-response is unknown, data gathered 
from those who did respond suggested that many potential 
respondents may have concluded they had no vested ititerest 
in revealing their particular child-care relationship. 



CHAPTER 2 



RESEARCH APPLICATION AND PROCEDURES 



Research Population 

The criteria for selection of a suitable population 
was based on: 

(1) all sampling was to take place in the State of 
Nevada . 

(2) the group studied should be a major State of 
Nevada industry 

(3) the labor group sampled should be the principal 
labor group in the major industiv 

Nevada's principal industry is gaming and tourism. 
Within the gaming and tourism industry, the largest 
organized labor group is under the jurisdiction of the 
Culinary Union. Hence, that labor organization was 
contacted land a/ suitable agreeipeht was obtained where by 
they ai?reed to provide the research group with relevant 
iiiformation needed to conduct the survey sample. 

Culinary Union Local #226, based in Southern Nevada 
negotiates "labor agreements for their members with the 
Nevada Resort Association (NRA). There are .thirty two (32) 
(NRA) hotels and casinos that negotiate under singular 
leadersjjip when bar^tatning with the Culinary Union. 
Culinary Union Local #226 "has approximately 21, 000 members 
in the Southern Nevada area. Approximately 15»000 members 
are employed directly in (NRA) hotels and resorts. 

The primary focus on data collection was given to 
those respondents who stated they worked at (NRA) hotels 
,or resorts. P^r the purpose of comparing their child-care 
needs to others outside the (NRA) control group, data 
collected i*rom non-NRA .members in Southern Nevada will 
comprise a comparative lal^or control group, a third control 
group was comprised of members of Culinary Union #06 in 
Reno-Tahoe area of Northern Nevada. 



.Random probability saniplinr tccbni qur? wore lu^ed to rclrct 
all rurvry rosnopd'- n tr . Culir^ry TTnlor- I/.f-vl .^/'^"^A./T/ \^ > 
provided the research f?;roup with name lif^ts. -Respondent se^ 
:^.ection v;as based, on the Trathematical selection of names based 
on the ratio of total population divided by sample size'needcd. 
Sample, size needed to obtain a nine ty-.f ive (;9j;;) percent con- 
fidence level was based on results taken fro.m the pilot survey 
question of the 'ratio of respondents vji.th children as . compared 
to childless respondents, Pelection of respondents for the 
Renb control grou^ v/as sub jec ted to the same criteria. 

^No attempt was made to stratify the sample and survey only 
respondents with children. This decision was based on the cpnr 
sideration that if the prof i le of ^child-care needs wi-thin the ' 
population being stucjied are to be made known,, then all members 
should be sampled. . . . * 

Questionnaire Type • • 

•A closed-end type questionnaire * was used for the survey. 
That type questipnna'i re. was used because the majority of re- 
spondents fall into the middle to lower socioeconomic crrouping 
where experience has shown poor .response to open-end lines of ^ 
questioning. . Mapy minority workers would' be Included in the 
sample' with the possibility of some being semi-literate. 

The sampling v;as conducted by mailing the survey questionnaire 
to each respondent's home address. If the/ completed questionnaire 
xvas not .returned further att(|>mpts were made to gain the respon- 
dents confidence and cooperation. 

. Primary considerations for using a mail-out tyne questionnaire 
were based on the desire to eliminate interviewer* bias , permit 
freer resp-nse while preserving anonymity, and allowed the re- 
search^group to live within budgetary restraints. 

Questionnaire Tabulation and Data. Compilation \ 

Returned questionnaires were hond tabulated. Each respondent 
was identified as to which control group they belonged to. The 
tabulated results of every question were double checked by two 
(2) or more people. Some tables total to a number greater than 
or less than 100 percent of the number of respondents answerin/? 
the question. • • . 
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The difference results from: 



(1) 



all percentages are rounded to the nearest 
whole number 



(2) 



in f^ome instances respondents replied to 
more than "one question category, hence, the 
total percentage would exceed 100 percent. 



the decision to accept. or reject a given answer was 
fthe responsibility of the research director. If Insufficient 
dlata on the questionnaire (as a whole) made question results 
non-de terminable the answers were declared invalid and not 
counted. 




CHAPTBR 3 

MAJOR REVELATIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
CHILD CARE STUDY 



Dffita Presentation \ ' 

The major emphasis in evaluating the collected 
research data will be devoted to the Nevada Resort 
Association (NRA control group). For purposes of 
comparison, however, data applying to the non-NRA and 
Beno control groups will be shown in juxtaposition. 

The compilation of data as .given in Table I is 
for the purpose of presenting a comparatory profile of 
how the three separate control groups, taken as a group, 
compare on several key aspects. Since th.^ major emphasis 
of the research effort was to determine child-care needs, 
all data presented refers to the respondents within their 
respective control groups stated as a percentage of that 
group. 

Specific data applying to the. three control groups 
appears as follows: 

Table I 

Table shows the comparison of 
data for the three control 
groups, stated as a 
percent of applicable group. 



SUBJECT 



Respondents have child 

Pull time employee 

Respondent - primary 

wage earner 

Respondent - married & 

spouse works 
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NRA GRP. % NON-NRA GRP. 5^ RENO GRP. % 



kk 




28 


87 


65 


67 


67 


63 


79 


53 


51 
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SUBJECT NRA GRP. % NON-WRA GRP. % RENO GRP. % 

Respondent - works to ^ 
support living 81 81 ol\. 

standard 

Employed in food service 

or housekeeping 71 i 5? Pf 

Total family income less /r* nn 

than $ 11,000 annually 63 o5 

.Respondent - married and ■ iq 

have child (ren) 68 66 

Married/have child/works 

day shift 63 o5 

Have child (rer:) and 

works days 50 5* 

Respondent had no a oi 

child-care problems 80 79 VM- 

Respondent had child-care . 
problems . ' "^^ 

Have child (ren) /do not /n 
pay for child-care 73 75 



57 
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CHTLD-CAnR SERVICE PROI3LRM3 BY AGR GROUP 



Given that a respondent stated they were having child-care 
service problems. Table 2 breaks down the respondent's answer on 
the basis of age group that respondent's child (ren) were in. 
Only 17 percent of the respondents in the NRA control jgroup has 
child-care problems. 

Table 2 

Table gives percentage of parents 
who had child-care problems in 
given age groups. 

CHILDREN'S AGE GROUP NRA GRP, % NON-NRA GRP. % RENO GRP. % 



0 


- 2 years 


25 


7 




3 


- 5 years 


37 


29 


100 


6 


-10 years 






mm 


11 


-ill- years 


36 


21 






-l8 years 




li^ 


mm 




CHILD-CARE 


SERVICE PROBLEMS 


BY SHIFT WORKED 





The majority of all child-care service • problems apply to 
respondents working a normal dayshift. If a respondent has 
children, there is a ^0 percent probability or better that they 
work day shift. If the respondent stated they were married and 
have children there is approximately a two-thirds probability 
they were working a day shift. 
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LOST TIMFC FROM rfORK 



Given that a respondent stated thoy have children, have 
had child -care service problems and have lost time from work^ 
Table 3 pives the respondent's number of days of lost timo for 
the 1971^ calendar year for each respective control group. 

Table 3 

Percentage of respondents who lost time, 
and the number of days lost in 197i4. year. 

LOST TIME FROM WORK 197lf NBA GUP. % NON^NRA GRP. ^ RENO GRP. % 
n% that had child-care 

problems 25 9 12 
Average number of lost 

time days per year 6.$ days 7.5 days 7^5 days 

Table 3 data shows that only one-fourth of the NRA group 
(that had child-care problems) lost time from work. Both the 
rion-NRA and Reno control groups had a lesser percentage of 
their respondents with lost time from work due to a child-care 
service problem. Viewed overall, and given that tho respondent 
lost time, the actual time lost from work does not. appear to be 
excessive. 
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H0V7 PARENTS COPn; WIT H TKMPOR AHY LOPS OF CHTLD-GARR SERVICES > 

Rofjpondonts in oach of the three control groupa were asked 
hov; they cope with a temporary lor»s of child-care scrv.lcej]. 
Table data shown that most respondents in each control group 
were successful in cither contrac tinf;; services that wore always 
available or they were successful in finding temporary child- 
care when they needed it. * 

Table k 

Shows parent's response to a 
temporary loss of child-care 
services stated as a % ofeach 
control f^roup. 

PARENT'S SOLUTION NRA GRP. % NON^-NRA GRP* % RENO ORP. 



Find temporary 

child-care 37 ^4.6 35 

Curreiit' services 

always available 2? 2I4, , 2k 

Stay hone from 

work 16 7 1 2 

Leave child 

unattonded 5 15 12 

Othe. 21 12 1c3 
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Table 5 nhows tho statistical broakdonn on the typo 
child-caro services respondents j^tatcd they were using. 
In Las Vepas, an averaRo of 7kfo of all respondents who 
hare children are not paying for any child-core services. 
The Reno control group showed similar results in that 
60 % of the respondent3 with children were not paying 
for child-care services . In the majority of cases the 
husband and wife served as a child-care te.im. When 
their shifts overlapped or other complications existed, 
relatives helped out with child-care. Older children 
were caring for themselves and often babysit younger 
members of their family. 

If a child was in the af^e group 0-2 years> there 
was a 60 probability that. outside child-care was being 
paid for. Day-care centers were not often used by any of 
the respondent control groups. Day-care was about 7 % of 
the over all child-care volume. Only 3 % of the respondents 
with children were paying for child-care services for their 
children if they were in the age group of 15-I8 years. 

Table 5 

Percent using each type 
child -care servi ces given 
respondent had children 



TYPE CHTLD-CARE USED 



Husband or wife 
Relative 

Services unnecessary 19 21 I8 

Babysitter 18 12 I8 

Day-care center 
No answer <& other 



NRA GRP. fo NON-NRA GRP. fo RENO GRP, % 

29 33 2I4. 

25 31 18 



6 
9 



7 
12 



6 

2k 
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HOW PARENTS FIND CHTLD-CARH SERVICES 



Parents used, almost exclusively, the word-of -mouth 
communication media to locate child-caro. Table 6 data 
shows how that media compares to other typej of commun- 
ication when parents were in search of child-care services. 



I 



Table 6 

Percentage of respondents 
using each type ; 
fcommunication media 



HOW RESPONDENTS FTtTO 
CHILD-CARE 

Word of mouth 

Newspaper 

Yellow Pages 

Other A: No answer 



NRA GKP. % 
57 

35 



NON-NRA GRP. % RENO GRP. % 



7 
U7 



53 
6 
6 



62 
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TYPE RESTDKNCE RRSP0^fDENT5 LIVK IN 



Data reforinp. to the type housinp used by the three 
respondent control groups ia given in Table ?• 



Table 7 



Percentage using each type 
housing given the 
respondent had 
children 



TYPE HOUSING USED . 


NRA GRP. % 


NON-NRA GRP. % 


RENO GRP 


Single standing house 


61+ 


60 




Apartment 


, 21 


21 


12 


Mobile home 




12 




Condominium 


3 . 


0 


6 


Other 


7 


7 


18 



The research group was interested in learning if a 
centralized or decentralized approach to providing child-care 
service would "best fit" the parents' chiid-care needs. 
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FAMILY SIZ12 m CONTHOI. GROnPS 



There were three children or Ions In npproximatoly flf) 
of the families, given the respondent stated their family 
had children. Table Q data shows the breakdown of the 
percent of families that fall into each family size. 

Table 8 

" -1 
Percentage of families having 
a given number of children 
per control group. 

yU>fBER OP CHILDRCT NF?A GRP. % NON-NRA GRP> % RENO GRP. % 

PISR FAMILY 



one child 


U3 


28 . 


hi 


two children 


27 


U2 


35 


three children 


13 


Ik 


6 


four children 


8 


7 


6 


five children 


k 


9 


0 


six children 


3 


0 


0 


seven children 


0 


0 


6 


eight children 


2 


0 


6 


No answer 


10 


0 


0 



COST OF GHILD-CARE SERVICES 

Respondents stated they paid less for child-care services 
as the child advances in ape. Although better than two-thirds 
of all families with children were not paying for child-care, 
if a child was in the age group 0-2 years, there was a 60 
percent probability that the parents viere paying for infant 
care. With each year of advancement in a child's age, fewer 
families will be paying for child-care for a given child. 
By ape group 1^-18 years the percentage of families still paying 
will be 3 percent, given they were in the group paying for 
child-care services. 
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ncF.pondonts rf^portorl the cost of chlld-(».nre r^nrvicoM wcrc^ 
p.rcn tr»fU. i't^r th'J 0.-;^ yt'^r* n^r /';rt.>uj). Th^^ ;;ia,)br.ltv oV botVi 
Las Voi-nvj nroa control /'.roup^^ fJ.alod thoy pay from fifty c<?nta 
per hour to $1.]|.9 per hour for ohlld-caro services. - Reno re- 
spondents reported that rnrely have they paid more Uian 99}^ 
per hour for child-care services. - p , 

The majority opinion for all three control croups was that 
they felt the pricxs of child-care services were fairly priced. 
However, cost consideration, is a primary factor that respondenl 
stated is very important* to them when they are selooting child- 
care services. 

Parent response to the question as to what they thought 
should be prime features included in a child-care program was 
emphatjc. Respondents stated they will use the program if it 
is a low-cost program of good quality and variety; facility 
is in a convenient location; and they are sure their children 
will be happy there. 
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WOULD PARKNT3 USE A CHTLD-CARK PROGRAM SPOHSORKD 



BY THETR EMPLOYER OR UNION? 



Given tl>at a respondent hud children, less than 20 
percent of each control group stated they were having 
child-cc^rc service prohloris. Less than 8 percent of each 
control igroup, given the reopondent vaa paying for 
child-care services, , were currently using a day-caro type 
program. 

Respondents were asked if they would use a child-care 
program sponsored by their union or employer, providing it 
met their needs , A clear majority stated they would use 
such a program if it met their needs. Table. 9 gives the 
results of respondents answers for the three control groups. 



Table 9 



\ 



Percent of respondents that 
would 'use a sponsored 
child- care program 



SUBJECT 



NRA GRP, % 



NON-NRA G' . % 



RENO GRP, % 



Would use 
sponsored program 



71 



60 



Would not use 
sponsored program 



111 



29 



Respondent gave no 
I answer 



26 



CHILD-CARE FACILITY BUSINESS HOUnS 



The roaearch data showed that a majority of working 
parents were aasipned to a ^^day" shift. The parent 
groups wore asked if they thought a child-care facility 
sponsored by their employer or union should be operated 
on the basis of i^k hours a day. Although the majority 
of parent? now work day shift, they stated the program 
should be mad© arailablo to the children of employees 
working; any shift. Table 10 gives percentage results to 
question as given by respondents of each control group. 



Table 10 

Percentage response given 
by respondents on child -care facility 
hours of operation 

HOURS OP OPERATION NRA GRP. % NON-NRA GRP. % RENO GRP. % 

Operate child-care 
2I4. hours 

Do not operate 
child-care 2I4. hours 

Did not answer , I8 . '26 

question 



77 

5- 



70 

2 



82 
0 
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PARENTS t NEKD FOR AN APTRR SCHOOL PROGRAM 



The public achool ayatcm serves the function of providing 
sa chiia-carcj service for many working parents. In many » 
instances the school day hours do not correspond with t.ho 
same ho;ar a parent's shift ehds at work. vlhen askod.if their 
children would benefit from an after-school profrrom (providing 
their child could attend) the majority of parents responded 
t^ut thoy would. Table 11 gives the percent of parents who . • 
stated they would like an aftor-school program. 



Table 11 



Percent of renpondenta with 
children who would benefit 
from an after-school program 



SUBJECT 

Need an after- 
school program 



NRA GRP. % NON-NRA GRP. fo 



59 



53 



RENO GRP. % 
59 



Do not need after- 32 
school program 



19 



12 



No answer given 



30 



2k . 
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AGE GROUP THAT NEEDS AFTER- SCHOOL PROGRAM 



ERIC 



- GlTen that parents resnonded their children would 
benefit f^om" an after-school proprotn, Table 12 shovjs 
respondents' need by ape prroup. 

Table 12 

Percent of children whof j 
parents want after-school 
program by age group 

AGE GROUP NEEDING NKA GRP. % NON-NRA GRP. i RENO GRP. 

PROGRAM 

5-8 years Ik 30 12 



9-12 years 



22 19 29 



13-18 years 13 "^h 29 

No answer ^1+0 \\9 ,35 
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HOW FAR WOULD PAKISNTP. TRANSPORT CHILD TO APTKR-SGHOOL PROGMM? 



Parentn who responded that their children would benefit 
from an after- school program were asked to give the approjcimate 
distance they would transport their children to such a program. 
The majority stated they would transport their children at 
least one-half mile. Table 13 gives the percentage of parents 
that would transport their children a given distance to 
, attend an after-school program. 



Table 13 

Percent of respondents that 
would transport child the 

stated distance / 

DISTANCE IN MILES NRA GRP. % NON-NRA GRP, % RENO GRP. % 



Over 2 


21 


23 


2k 


1-2 


19 


16 




?g-l 


10 


9 


6 




6 


0 


6 


No answer 


1^1 ■ 


J^9 





I 

I 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES OF ANY CHILD-CARE CENTER 



Parents were asked to respond to aNList of serTlces 
or .features that might be included in a c\ild-care program. 
Each respondent was asked to check those se^rvices or 
features that were important to them. Table ll| gives the 
percentage response for each control group and the average 
percentage for the control groups. 



Table Ik 

Gives .percentage of respondents 
desiring a feature of service 
in a child-care program, 
given they have children 



SUBJECT 

Ho answer 

Convenience of 
location 

Transportation 
provided 



NBA GRP. fo 
27 

32 



Special activities 28 
for teenagers 

Infant care 2? 
provided 

Weekend & Holiday 21 
programs 

Parents' Partici- 31 
pation with child 

Parents assist in 26 
planning program 

Let staff handle „ 23 
entire program 

V/ould not use a 3 
day- care program 



NON-NRA GRP. ^ 
30 

37 

23 
21 

16 

37 
16 
7 

3^ 



RENO GRP. ^ AVG. GRP. % 



18 
59 

kl 
53 
18 

29 

2k. 



25 
53 

39 

33 

32 

30 
27 
2k. 
16 



71 
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Respondent answers given in Table Ik indicate that 
respondents consider convenience of location to be very 

i^nn^in"^; ™ P^°"P' 77 percent of tZ 

?«n?^ Laa Vegas Strip; therefore, 

^toi« "'^/k?^^^*^ located in the strip vicinity might 
prove acceptable to that group. The non-NRA control 
group employees are scattered over a larpe number of 

^"?}j«3ses; hence, any attempt to provide a cent- 
ralized child-care facility probably would not meet the 

i convenience as viewed by these respondents. The 
Keno control group respondents worked over a widely 
scattered area ranging from the Reno/Sparks area to both 
the North and South shores of Lake Tahoe. A child-care 
Sn»fJ^ designed to meet the parents tee^t of convenience 

o^^r.V« ? ^ enough to the respondent's place 

of employment or home that they would use those services. 
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REPORT SUMMARY 



are 



Table 1 shows that a majority of the NRA r.apondents 

(1) Pull time employed 

(2) are the primary wage-earner 

(3) if married their spouse works 

have a total family income of less than $ 11,000. 

(5) employed in food service or housekeeping 

(6) if they have children they work day shift 

(7) have no child-care problems 

(8) do not pay for child-care services. 

Table 2 shows the age group where respondents are 
having child-care problems, if they happened to be one 
of the 17 percent of the NRA group stating they were 
having problems. Child-care problems are not unique to 
any one age group. A program developed for the purpose 
of solving child-care problems should be evaluated on 
the basis of the percentage of parents paying for child- 
care relative to the frequency they were having problems 
in a given age group. For example, the 0-2 age groui> 
services are paid for 60 percent of the timfe and have 25 
percent of the problems; but, the older grdup 15-18 years 
are paid for 3 percent of the time and of that group l\.0 
percent of the parents paying for children in that age 
group were having child-care services problems. 

The majority of parents having child-care services . 
problems were having trouble on day shlYt. The f act • 
remains 'that a majority of respondents worked day shift. 
Problems exist on all shifts but in terms of volume the 
greatest number of problems apply to day shift workers. 
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Tnblfv 3 showi; that, of the 1? norcont of ronpondonts 
that stfited thoy were hnvinf: child-cnre probloms, only 
25 percent of the NRA E^oun were forced to lone time from 
work. If lost time ocourrd^ the avcr>af;e number of days 
was 6.5 for the 197U calendar year. Her^ulta for the two 
compa^-^n^ory control croups W3re similar but v;ith.a lesser 
percent^:.go of the respondents actually . losing time from 
work^ 

Table k shows that a ruajority of the NRA control 
group either do not have interruptions in their child-care 
services and/or they are successful in finding temporary 
child-care. 

Table 5 shows that a clear majority of all children 
are being keut. by the family unit with no cost to the 
parents. Day-care centers are currently getting a low 
percentage of the potential volume that exists. If 
parents thought their needs were being met by day-care 
centers, and if the cost of services were not prohibitive, 
the report data suggests that this type child-care would 
be used more often. 

Table 6 shows how parents find a source of child-care 
services^ The sing;lc most effective means of advertising 
is by word-of-mouth. Other forms of advertisement are not 
effective for the purpose of getting parents to try a 
child-care service; 

Table 7 shows that in Las Vegas the majority of 
respondent's who have children live in single-standing 
houses. ^ Apartments were also popular with few residents 
living in mobile homes or condominiums. 

Table 8 shows that 85 percent of the NRA group families 
have thre.e children or less. One-child families are the 
largest single group, making up*[|.3 percent of all families 
with children. j - 

Parents in the NIJA group s tated'^'f-ey are paying in a 
range from $ .50 - $1.^9 per hour. Parents in the Reno 
control group statad they rarely pay more 'than $ .99 per 
hour. Both group?; given they were paying for child-care 
services, stated they thought the co'st of child-care 
services they are now using were reasonable. The majority 
of parents are not paying for child-care services. A 
reasonable assumption is that many of the resnoi^idents might 
use. services provided by a day-care center^ if ' the program 
met their needs and they could afford it. 
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Tnble 9 shows that better than 70 percent of the NRA 
* control group would use a child,-care. program sponsored by 
their omployer or union providing it mot their needs. 
Results for the two comparatory iprroups we^re not as emphatic 
but show strong support for the concept. 

Table 10 shows that parents want the facility operated 
on the basis of 2k hours a day. Data in this report (See 
table 1) shows that a maiority of respondents, with childrer 
are now working day shirt? The results of the two compar- 
atory groups showed similar results, 

. • Table 11 results show that a majority want an after- 
school program. Their statement holds true for all three 
control -groups. 

Table 12 shows what percent of ' the respondents stated 
they needed after-school programs f or t he children of each 
specific age group. The data suggests that although parents 
are working day shift and using the public school system to 
care for their children, a problem exists in their approach 
to child-care, A conveniently placed after school program, 
that is. not overpriced, is needed. 

Table 13 shows that parents are willing to transport 
their children a reasonable distance to an after school 
program, A program that offered children transportation 
to the after school program should be very well received. 

Table lU shows that parents want a child-care facility 
that is conveniently located, provides transportation, has 
special activities for teenagers, provides infant-care, 
and has wselc-end and holiday programs for their children. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHTLD-CARE STUDY 



Total questionnaires mailed 700 

Total questionnaires returned 3ij-9 50 

Total questionnaires received that were NBA 255 73 

Total number of respondents (NRA) with children 111 4U 

Tvtal nu.xber of respondents (NRA) without children ll^ij- 56 



Section 1 
Question 1 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS NRA 

Pull time employed 
Part time employed 
Unemployed 
No answer 



Nurriber of respondents 

223/255 
6/255 

1/255 



1 

87 
2 
10 
1 

1009S 



Question #2 



HOTEL WHERE PEOPLE V/ORK 







Name 


I . 


1 


Name 




2 ° 


Aladdin 


5 


2 


. Golden ^N!:gget 


20 


8 


Caesars Palace 


1 


1 


Hacienda 


2 


1 


Castaways 


0 


0 


Horseshoe 


9 


h 


Desert Inn 


3 


■ 1 


Landmark 


13 




Dunes 


19 


7 


Las Vegas Hilton 


9 




El Cortez 


29 


11 


MGM Gz^and 


2 


1 


Pour Queens 


9 


\ 


Mint 


11 


h 


Flamingo 


12 


5 


Sahara 


h 


2 


Fremont 


li; 


5 


Sands 


7 • 


■ 3 


Frontj er 


3 


1 


Shov/boat 


1 


1 


Golden Gate 


1 


1 


Silver Slipper 




% 


Name 










9 


Stardust 








6 


2. 


Thunderbird 








1i^ 


5 


Tropicana 




77% ■ 


Strip 


6 


2 


Union Plaza 






Down to vm 


8 


3 


Circus Circus 


1 


6% 


No Answer 


15 


6 


No Answer 









76 



i 
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INDUSTRIAL CHILD-CARE STUDY 

Section #1 , 
Question #3 

JOB TYPE NUMBER EMPLOYED % OF TOTAL (NRA) 

Hbusekooping ' 60 ^M- 

Pood Service 119 M-7 

Bar or. Cocktail 20 o 

Porters or Sanitation 12 £ 

B''llmen or Doormen l6 o 

Other 17 J 

Undetermined 11 . h- 



Section #1 
Question #14. 

MARITAL STATUS 
Single 
Married 
Divorced 

Separated 
Undetermined 



TOTAL 



NUMBER 



135 
36 
7 
1 



% QT^ '^OTAL (NRA) 
30 
53 
iti- 
3 

1 (less than) 



Section #1 
Question #5 

ARE YOU TH E PRIMA^ WAGE EARNER? 



Yes 
No 

Undetermined 



TOTAL % OF TOTAL (NRA) 



173 



67 

29 
3 



Section #1 , 
Question #6 

VmY DO YOU jHK? 

Necessity 
Independance 
Personal Fullfillment 
Extra Family income 
Other 

Undeiiermined 



TOTAL NUMBER 

170 

23 
18 
36 

1 

7 



% OF TOTAL (NRA) 

67 

,9 

7 
1U 

1 (less than) 
3 



77 ~ 

o 
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Section #1 
Question #7 

DOES YOUR SPOUSE WORK TOTAL NUMBER ^ % OF TOTAL (NRA) 

Single \ TTB 

Married ^ 135 ^ 53 

No answer ? 1 (less than) 

Married (no work) . i^O l6 

Married (work) ^s- 93 36 

Day 59 ' , 63 

Swing 16 '17 

Grave 9 10 

Rotation 9 10 

Undetermined 4 1^. 



Section #1 
, Question #8 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOME TOTAL NUMBER % OF TOTAL (NRA) 

$3,000. -i;, 999 i|.9 19 

5,000.-7,999 66 26 

8,000.-10,999. 1^6 18 

11,000.-13,999. 22 9 

'+,000.-16,999. 16 6 

i7jOOO.-over 29 11 

No an5=wr 27 11 



Section #1 
Question #9 

Question gives breakdown of the number of faniilies having children 
of a certain age group given their marital status. 



MARITAL STATUS NUMBER % MARITAL STATUS NUMBER % 



Single 
No answer 
No. children 
Have children 


76 
15 

111. 


20 
62 
18 


Married 
No answer 
No children 
Have children 


136 
lift 


10 

32 

68 


Child's ap;e 
0-2 

3-5 

It-Ik. 
i5-i5 


Number of 
children 

6 

8 

5 

5 




Child's ap;e 

0-2 

3-5 
6-10 

n-ik 
l5-i3 




Number of 
children 

21 - 

36 

51 

29 

36 



78 



Pare k or 1 



MARITAL STATUS 


NUMBER . 




• MARITAL STATUS 


NUMBER % 


Divorced 


36 


Separated 


7 






1 7 




1 lli 




ill 




No pVit IfiT'en 


2 ?9 


jiuve cniJ-cir«ri 


1 A 

TO 






^ f 


CHILD'S AGE 


NUMBER OF 




CHILD'S AGE 


NUMBER OF 




CHILDREN 






CHILDREN 


0-2 


3 




0-2 


1 


3-5 


1 




3-5 


2 


6-10 


8 . 




6-10 


k 


11 -lU 






11-m 


6 


15-18 


6 




15-18 


k 



Section #2 
Question #1 

Question gives results of 
that have children to the 



SHIFT WORKED 

Day 
Swing 
Rotate 
Grave 

Undetermined 
No Answer 
No children 



the correlation of 
shift they work. 

NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 

59 
33 

7 

9 

7 

2 

138 



total respondents 



%■ OF TOTAL WITH 



CHILDRE N 

(59/117) 
(33/117) 
(7/117) 
(9/117) 
(7/117) 
(1/117). 
(138/117) 



50 

28 

6 

8 

6 

1 " 

5U 



of total 
group 

Total percentage will not equal 100^ becauqe of % rounding 
respondents work more than one shift. 

No Children Group is computed on the basis of all NRA respon- 
dents, i.e., 2^5"! 



NOTE! 
and some 



Section #2 
Question #2 . 

Correlation of respondents with children to child-care services 
during their work hours, 

FAMILY CHILDREN STATUS % 

1 . Have children kk 

2. No children 56 

3. No child-care prob. 80 
[}.. Yes child-care prob. 17 
5. No ansv;er 3 



Section if? 

Quor.tion if? (continued) 



AGK OROUP 

yr. 
3-5 yr. 
6-10 yr. 
11-1U yr. 
15-18 yr. 



TOTAL NUMBER 

9 

7 
h 

0 



\DAY 

7/37 

a/11 

5/?6 

3/1 6 
0/0 
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SWINO 


GRAVE 


rotatp: 


it/% 


" an 


if/% 


1/5 


1/"^ 


0/0 


1/5 


?/ii 


1/5 


1/5 


1/5 


0/0 


1/5 


0/0 


0/0 


0/0 


0/0 


0/0 



No answer 



Explanation of above data; 

1. Have children - 111/255 i.e., havp children/NRA total sample, 

2. No children - ^kh/^SS i.e.. No, children/NRA ; total sample. 

3. No child-care problem - 89/255 i»e^.> Answered no/total NRA 
respondents having children. \ 

1|# Yes child-care problems - 19/111 answered yes/total NRA re- 
spondents having children. \ 

5. No. answer given to question/total respondents having children 
3/111. \ 

6. Breakdown of count on those respondei^ts who checked they do 
have a problem. Number counted and percentage are computed 
on the basis, of age & shift checked as a percent of all re- 
spondents who checked "yes" to having\a child-care problem. 
Common denominator is 19 for computation. 



feection #5 
Question #3 

Table gives the number ofi people v/ho have missed work because 
of child-related problems and the average number of days lost 
given they had lost time. 



RESPONDENT'S STATUS 


NO. 


% 


= AVERAGE! NO. 


TOTAL 








DAYS MISSED 


LOST 


No children 




56 






Have , children 


111 








Children and missed 




\ 




vrork 


28 


25 • 


• 7.5 


210 , 


Children and no missed 










work 


76 


68 






No answer 


7 


^ 6 







NOTE I Three respondents checked the blank indicating they lost 
time but gave no amount lost. Their time wai3 figured on the 
basis of what the group average would have been had they been 
excluded. 
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Section #2 

Question ' 

Tabic shows what respondents do when they have a temporary Ions 

of child-care services, • ^ 

REACTION TO TEMPORARY LOSS OF CHILD CARE N0> % SOLUTION 

Current services always available - 2^ • 22 

Stay home from work 1 8 1 o 

Children left unattended ^ i -17 • 

Find temporary child-care M-1 37 

No Answer 23 21 . 



Section #3 

Question #1 . • 

Table shows the type residence a family lives In given that 

they have children. 

RESIDENCE TYPE N0._ %/: 

Single standing house 71 

Condominium 3 - '? 

Mobile home k 4- 

Apartment 23 21 / 

No Answer '^'10 9 



Section #3 
Question #2 

Table shows type child-care services currently being used by 
respondents. ' 
TYPE CHILDCARE SERVICES USEQ -^' 

Day-Care center 
Baby sitter. 
Husband, of wife 
Services unnecessary 
Re ative 

Other ' ' 1 

No 'Answer 



NO. 




2 


7 




6 


20 




18 


32 




29 


^^^ 




19 


26 




25 


2 




2 


8 




7 



Section #3 
Question #3 

Table' shows^ how the respondent learned where to find child-care 
services. _ . 

CHILD cars' SERVICES FOUND NO^ 1 \ 

Newspaper . f 

Word of mouth. 1 < - 

Yellow pages , o 

other . ; / ^? " 28 

No Answer- 33 , 
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/ 



/ 



NOTR I Total fiercontap;n count is ^0P% bocaune sromc rcnpondentfi 
use more thnn one typo modia* 



Section #3 
Question U,5/,6 




the norcent of families by family size 
gives tl^e average number' of chilij-care 

size . 



TabJ.e show 
sample, an 

per week correlated to family 
NO. OF Cl/lLDREN PER FAMI LY 

One child family 
TV'O children family 
Tiiree children fa?nily 
Pour children family 
Five children family 
Six .children family 
-Seven, children family 
Eight children fa^^aily 
No Answer 



of the NRA 
hours used 



NO. 




HOURS PER 


kQ 




WEEK 




, ^1 hr. 


31 


27 


38 hrs. 


15 


13 


36 hrs. 


9 


8 


88 hrs. 


k 


k 


13 hrn. 


3 


3 


2U0 hrs. ' 


1 


2 


6a ?irs. 


11 


10 





Section #3 
Question #l4.,5,6 

Table shows the percentage breakdown on the number of children 
that are cared for by husband-v;ife combination or are kept 
b y other relatives free charge stated as a percent of all 
families having childrenTn the NRA group. 'vb 



AGE GROUP 

0-2 yr. 
3-5 yr. 
6-10 yr. 
11 -tk yr. 
l5-lo yr.. 



NO. CHILDREN IN GROUP 



% OF TOTAL CHIL-DR EN 
GROUP. 



12 
19 

35 
27 
■33 



(12/30) 
(19A3) 
(35/51) 
(27/31;) 
(33/31;)- 



ko 
kh 
69 
79 
97 



Table below, shows the percent of all families paying within a 
given price range for their cMld-care services. Correlation is--, 
made by comparing hourly cost per' age range/ total families' with I 
children in age range. j. 



AGE GROUP 
0-2 yr. 
3-5 yr. 
6-10 yr. 
11-11l yr. 
15-18 yr. 
No Answer 



33 
21 
10 
15 

3 . 



20 
2 
8 
6 
0 



C OST OF CHILD-CARE BY., AGE GROU P 

COST < .lj.9<^ hr. COST .50-. 99 hr. 1 .-1 .li.9 hr^ 1.50-2. hS-'. 

0 
7 
k 



7 
26. 
.10 
0 
0 
19^ 



0 
0 



ERIC 
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Section #3 ^ ^ 
Question 4*5, o 

"Table gives parents' attitude toward the cost of tha porvices 

thny use within tho Riven age groups. Data applifiS only to 

POl'ents paying for child-care, / 

AGE GROUP '^ MODERATELY pniCED % TOO EXPRNSTVK % A BAHQAIN % 

0-2 yrs. (11/30) .37 (3/30) 10 (M30) 13 

(12/U3) 28 (9/i^3\ 21 3A3 - 7 



6:?o^y?: iVorsV) . io (i:?/5i) 29 i?/^) h 

I'L-iU yrs. 
15-18 yrs. 

No answer ^k■'^ 



ll-lll^vrs. dm) • 2U (2/38) 6 (3/3'+) 9 

l5-]§ ^rs! (3/3S) . 9 (0/3U) 0 (om) 0 



/ 



Section #3 ' - 
Question #7 ' 

Table shows hov; respondents select the type child-care for th-sir 

children, given that they have childreni 

TYPgSERVICE VERY IMPORTANT % IMPORTANT % NOT IMPORA'ANT% 

Child's preference 28 20 8 

Variety of activi- _ pc 7 

ties. 22 ^ 

Convenience 27 • 2i? g 

Educational program . M-0 1^ ' ? 

Cost " 35 20 6 . 

Oth^r ■ 0 . ° ■ ° 
No Answer 36/111- 32% * 



Section #3„ 
Question #8 

Table shows respondents reaction to question 8, given that they 
havfe children. 

REACTION , ^ * 

Yes*-^ : r 71 „.- - 

No ^h 

No Answer 1^ . " 



77 ' 



Section #3 . ^ . . 

Question #9 

Table shows respondents, reaction to question # 9 given that they 
have childT-en. - # 

REACTION % 

Yes" " 7 

No ^ ' 5 

No Answer, 18 
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Section //3 
Question //10 

Table shows respondents* r.r»qcti(.r to question //-^o, given that 
they have children. . 

REACTION 

No Ancv^er , 
No .32 
Yea ^9 



AGS CAOUP ^. . • 

5-8 yrs. 3lt 
9-12 yrs. 22 
13-18 yrs. 13 
No Answer • l|.0 

Age group totals more than 100% because multiple age groups 
checked by some families. 



Section //3 

Question #11 | 

Table gives respondent's ansvxer to a percent of all respondents 
having children on how far they would transport children to after- 
school programs* ' - 

DISTANCE IN MILES PERCENT THAT SAID "YES" 

^ to ^ 6 

i§ to 1 10 

1 to 2 ^ 19 

Over 2 • . • I 2l 

No Answer - ^ 



EKLC 



Section #3 
Question #12 

Table giv^s respondent's preference on what should be included 

in child-care programs. Percent response is = computed on the 
basis that respondent has chiJLdren, 

% 

No Answer' 27 

Convenience of Location 55 

Parents' Participation 3l 

Special Activities 28 

Transportation Provided 32 

Facility for infants 27 

Parents assist with Program 26 

Weekend & Holiday Program t- - 21 

Let Staff Handle Program 23 

V/ould Not use Day-Care 3 
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INDUSTR U L ClIILD-CAnF: STUDY 

,(Las Vopns Ni>n-NRA Gr-o^^^) ' t 

Total nuestionnaires mailed 700 

Total Questionnaires returned • ^ 3m-9 50 

Total Questionnaires 'oceived - Non-NRA ^ 94 27 

Total number of respondents (Non-NRA) with child U3 14.6 

Total number of respondents (Non-NRA) without child 5l 51;. 



Section 7/1 
Question #1 

EMPLO YMENT TTATUS NO N-NRA 

^ ^ 

Pull time employment ' 6l/9i| ^5 
Part time employment 8/9I4. 9 

Unemployed 23/9lj. 2^ 

No answer 2/9J4. _2 

1 00^ 



P^ection #1 
Question #2 

Irrelevant in that no concentration of employers exist* 



Sect.lon #1 
Qivs^stion #3 

i1 TYPE NUMBER EMPLOYED ^ OF TOTAL (Non-NRA) 

Housekeeping; - 18 ]^ 

Pood Service -36 2 

Bar or cocktail 6 ^ 

Porters or Sanitation t • . 2 

Bellman or Doorman 6 ° 

Other 11 /"^ 

Undetermined 16 '17 



Section #1 ' ^ 
Question #1; 

MARITAL STATUS NUMBER EMPLOYED % OF TOTAL (NON-NRA) 

Single . • 26 28 

Married , kl ' 50 

Divorced I6 17 

Separated 2 2 

Undetermined 3 ^ 



?ar,c. p or ?. 



Section #1 
Question #5 

Yes 
No 

Undotcrminftd 



TOTAL NUKBRR % TOT/vL OF NON-N RA 



5^ 
7 



6-^ 
30 
7 



Section #1 
Question #6 

why_jO^ILwork? 

Necessity 

Independance 
Personal Pulifiilment 
Extra family income 
Other 

Undetermined 



TOTAL NUMBKR 

66 

8 

2 
10 

0 

8 



Section #1 
Question #7 

DOES YOUR SPOTTSB WORK 



Single 
Married 



TOTAL NUMBER 
k3 



% TOTAL OF NON-NRA 

70 
9 

2 ■ ■■ 

11 

r. ■ 



% TOTAL or K'ON-NHA 
k6 



No Ansv 3r 



Married (no work) 
Married (wofk) 

Day 

Swing 

Grave 

Rotate 

Undeptermined 

Section #1 
Question #8 

TOTAL FAMILY T NnOME 

$3,000.-1)., 999. 

5,000.-7,^79. 

8,000.-10,999. 
11,000.-13,999. 

il;, 000. -16,999. 

17,000;- ove^ 
No Answer 



11; 
31; 
22 
6 

5 
0 

h 



TOTAL NUMBER 



28 
18 

15 
12 

1; 
7 
10 



I P 

65 

15 
0 
12 



% TO ; k'^ OF NCN-_>rRA 

30 

c 
16 
13 

7 ■ , 
11 
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Soction //1 
QjiORtion //9 

T^iia question givna brookdown of tho nuirbfir of fnmilion hRvinr, 

children of a certain apo >,rour (!;ivon th-ur marital status. 



2IARI27a._STATUS NUMRKR ^ ' MAHITAL orA TlIS 



Single 29 

No Answer $ 17 

Nu Children 18 62 

Have children 6 21 



Married 
No Answer 
No children 
Have children 



NUMBER 
. hi 

2 
31 



■30 
66 



CHILD'S AGE 



0-2 yrs. 

3-5 yrs. 
6-10 yrs, 

yrs, 
yrs, 



11-lk 
15-1§ 



NU MBER OF 
CHILDREN 

0 
2 

0 . 

0 

5 



CHILD'S AGE 

0-2 yrs. 
3-5 yrs. 
6-10 yrs. 
11-llj. yrs. 
l5-l8 yrs. 



NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 

8 " 
13 



Ik 



MARITAL STATUS 
Divorced 
No Answer* 
No children ^ 
Have children 



NUMBER 
16 

I 
7 



6 
50 



CHILD'S AGE 

0-2 yrs. 
3-5 yrs. 
6-10" yrs. 
11 -ll; yrs. 
15-18 yrs. , 



r^M BER OF 
CHILDREN 

1 

2 
2 
5 

2 



MARITAL STATUS 
Separated 
No Answer 
No children 
Have children 



NUMBER 
2 
0 
1 
1 



50 
50 



CHILD'S AGE 

0-2 yr 
3-5 yr . - 
6-1O yrs. 
Il-ll; yrs. 
l5-l8 yrs. 



NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 



Section #2 
Question #1 

QuestT-on gives results of the correlation of total re spo' • ts 
Miat have children to the shift they work. 

H?iFTWCH™ NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS % OF TOTAL WITH CHILDREN 

BlSy ~" 22 227IJ3 ^^~T^ 

Swing 11 11 A3 26 

Rotate . k/k3 9 



3 3A3 7 



urave 

Undetermined 3 3 A3 7 

No Answer 1 l/li.3 2 

No Children , ^0 50/9l| ' . ' 53 

NOTE! 1. Total percentage is greater than one hundred percent' (I 00%) 
because of. percent rounding and sorrie respondents work more than one 
shift. 

2. No children proup is computed on the. basis of all non- 
NRA respondents, i.e., 9lj!T 

87 ' ' ■ 



i 
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Section #2 
Question //1 



Correlation of respondent?! with children to child-care service! 
during their work hours, 

% • 

Bh 
79 
19 
1 



FAMILY CHILDREN STATUS 
1 • Hfivc children 
No children 
No child care pr-oo. 
Yes child care prob. 
No answer 



2. 
3. 
1).. 
5. 



AGE GROUP 


TOTAL NUMBER 


DAY 


SWING 


GRAVE 


ROTATE 






¥7% 


m 






0-2 yrs. 


1 


1 2 








3-5 yrs. 


k 


3 7 


1 2 






6-10 yrs. 


k 


9 








II-II4. yrs. 


3 


2 5 


1 2 






15-10 yrs. 


2 


1 2 


1 2 






No answer 


1^ 











Explanation of above data: 

1* Have children - I4.3/9I4. have children/non-NRA total sample. 

2. No children - 5l/9l4. ie»* no children/non-NRA total sample. 

3. No child-care problems - 3U/I4.3 answered no/total non-NRA re- 
spondents having children'. 

I4.. Yes child-care problem - 8/I4.3 answered yes/total nqn-NRA re- 
spondents having children. 
5. No ans^^^.er given to question/total respondents having childr-^i^ 
6« Breakdown of count on those respondents who checked they io 
have a problem. Niimber counted and tiercentage are compute ". 
Oil the basis of age & shift checked as a percent of ai; re 
spondents who checked "yes" to having a child-care problenu 
' Common denominator is eight (8) for computation. 



Section #2 
Question #3 



Table gives the number of respondents who have misseu work be- 
cause of child-related problems and the average number of days 
lost given they had lost time. 



RESPONDENT'S "^TATUS 




NO. 




AVERAGE NO. OF DAYS 


No children 




51 


■Sh 




Have children . 










Children and missed 


work 


h 


9 


6.5 


Child and no missed 


work 


39 


91 • 




No Answer 




0 


0 





ERIC 



Pnro ^ of r? 



Quor.t.lon /!}\ 

T'^bl'^ nhowr y)}f)t rnnnrl'^^ntn do v'b^^n Mioy hnvo a tompornry 
lonn of ohild-nnre ncrvicon. 

REACTION TO TEMPORARY LOSS OF CHTLD CARE . NO^ % SOLUTION 

Current services always available 10 2J4. 

Stay home from work 3 7 

Children left .unattended 6 15 

Find temporary child-care 19 U6 

No answer . 5 12 



Section #3 ' [ 
Question #1 

Table shows the type residence of a family given that they have 
children. 

RESIDENCE TYPE ' NOj, % 

Single standing house 26 , 60 

Condominium 0 0 

Mobile home 5 12 

Apartment 9 21 

No answer 3 7 



Section #3 
Q^estlon #2 

Table shows type child-care services currently being used by 
respondents 4 

TYPL C HILD-CARE SERVICE? USED NO. % 

•Day care center 3 7 

Babysitter 5 12 

Husband or wife Ik 33 

services tinnecessary . 9 21 

Relative 9 21 

Other 3^7 

No Answer 2 3 

NOTEl Total percentage of one hundred siic percent (l06%) results 
f^oia gome respondents checking more than one type child-care used, 



% 89 
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Section //3 
Question ]l? 

Table shown how the respondent sou/?;ht-out child-cnre sni'vice.s 
v/hon thoy wore needed • 

CHILD-C ARE SERVICES FOUN D > NO. * % 

Newspaper ""^ ^ 

Word of mouth 19 

Yellow pages 3 7 

P^'her 5 12 • 

No Answer 15 35 



Note I Total percentaige count is one hundred three percent (103^) 
because some respondents use more than one type media. 



Section //3 
Question /%,5>6 



Table shows the percent of families by fiamily size of the noii- 
NRA sample J, and gives the average number of child-care hours 
used per week correlated to family size. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY 



One child families 

T\:o child families 

Three child families 

rour chila families 

jL'ive child families 

Six child families 

Seven child families 

Eijght child families 

No Answer 11 



NO. 


'k 


AVERAGE CHILE CARE 






HRS. PER WEEK 


12 


28 


10 hrs. 






hrs. 


6 




kl hrs. 


3 


7 


loy nrs. 


h 


9 


2.5 hrs, --s^-- 



Section #3 
Question #i].,5,6 

Table shov;s the percentage breakdovm on the number of children 
that' are oared for by husbard/wife combination or are kept free 

of chftrge. Data r.tated as a percent of -all families having 
children in the non-NRA group. 

AGE Gr?OU? NO. OF CHILDREN IN GROUP % OF TOTAL CHILDREN 

0-2 yrs. 5 53 

3-5 yrs. 9/ r 9 60 

6-10 yrs. 16/19 l6 - 

^^-^h yrn. - 12/17 12 71 

15-18 yrs. 17/17 17 '(00 



90 

o 
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Papp 7 or 2 

Table below pivos tho j)oroent pnyin/* tho stated amount por hour 
given that they aro paying for child-oarc services. 

COST OF CHI LP- CARE BY AGE TxROUP 
AGE GROUP C0P.T<- Ji9/hr. GO?^T . tj^O- . 99/hr . COST 1 .-1 .U9/hr. liiO-p . /irr. 

0-P ,yr. 
3-5 yrs. 

6-10 yrs. 1/3 ^3 1/3 33 1/3 33 

yrs. 2/k SO ^/k 20 1/i| 2$ 

15;-18 yrs. 

Ni Answer 1 







3/8 


38 




2/5 


ko 


3/5 


60 




1/3 


^3 


1/3 


33 


i/3 


2/U. 


50 


1/1; 


25 


l/i| 



Section #3 
Question #1;,5,6 

Table gives parents' attitude toward the cost of the services they 

use within the given ago groups. Data applies only to parents 
paying for child-care. 

AGE GROUP MODERATELY PRICED TOO EXPENSIVE BARGAIN 

0-2 yrs. 1/3 33 - 1/3 33 

3-5 yrs. 2/5 kO 1/5 20 2/5 ^0 

6-10. yrs. 1/3 33 . - ^/3 66 

11-lU yrs. I/U 25 - 1/U 25 

i5-i8 yrs. - - 

No Answer li 



Section #3 
.Qu ^'tion #7 

Table shows how parents select the .type child-care for their 

children, given that they have children. 

TYPE SERVICE VERY IMP. % IMPORTANT % NOT IMPORTANT % 

Children's preference 35 15 0 

Variety of actijn.ties 28 ... 28 0 

Convenience " 33 l6 5 

Educational Program lU 2 

Cost ^ 35 9 12 

Other - - 
No Answer 36/111 - 3S% 



91 



Pof^o 8 or p. 



Section #3 
Question //8 

T'hle shows respondents* reaction to Question //fl, f^iven thnt 
thoy have cJuldren. 

PnroGnt 

Yes 60 
No 1^ 
No Answer 26 



Section #3 
Question #9 

Ta^-le shows respondents' reaction to question #9 given that they 
have children. 

Percent 

Yes 70 
No Answer -26 



Section #3 
Question #10 

Table shows respondents' reaction to question #10 given that they 
have children. 

P ercent 

No Answer 30 
No « 19 

Yes y 53 



AGE GROUP 

5rH-y?rr- 30 

9-12 yrs. • 
13-18 yrs. 10- 

No Answer k9 - • 

-Age grouo totals are more than one hundred percent (1OO9S) because of 
multiple age groups checked by some respondents. \ 



Section #3 

Question #11 ^ . 

Table gives respondents' answer as a percent of all respondents having 
ch'''dren on how far they would transport their children to an 
r school. 

DTS TANCE in miles • PERCENT THAT SAID "YES" 

k-h . 0 

^-1 ,? 
1-2 

over 2 ' r o I? 

No Answer V £> 51 



Pnp;n 9 of ? 



Section //3 
Question #12 

Table pivon rosnondontn* proforonoo on what should be included 
in a child-qaro prof>ram. Pcroontapio computed on the basis, that 



respondent has ohildren. 


PERCENT 


No Answer 


30 - 


Convenience of Location 


hk 


Parents' Participation 


37 


Special Activities 


• 23 


Transportation Provided 


37 


Facili-ty for infants 


21 


Parents Assist with Program 


16 


Weekend & Holiday Program 


16 


Let Staff Handle Program 


7 


Would Not use Day- Care 


3 



ERIC 
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RENO CONTF^OL GROUP 
INDUF. TRIAL CHI LP- CARE STUDY 



Totnl Questionnaires mailed 

Total Questionnairen retuvned 

Rcspondentn porcentnp;n r»e^urn 

RcspcnrJents uith childrt^o 

Rfinpondontr without chilrti^on 

Poror-'') tfiK'^ rerron^^*5ntf; v.'\''.h chi'^dron 

Pf;r^^^^Ita^]:o i-'osnondents without children 



Numhnr 
132 

' ^7 

16 
)|1 



Poroon t 



)|3 



72 



Section #1 
Question #1 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

Full time employment 
Part time employment 
Unemployed 
ik^Answer 



38/57 
5/57 

12/57 
2/57 



PERCENT 

. 67 
9 
21 

3 



Section 


#1 








Question #2 












WHERE PEOPLE 


WORK, 








Name 


No. 




1 


2 


Blue Fountain 


1 


2 


3 


5 


Gal-Neva Nugget 


2 


k 


1 


2 


Crystal Bay ^{otel 


2 


k 


1 


2 


Eldorado Hot-^1 






2 . 




Eugene's Rest 


.2 


k 


1 




Harvey's Hotel 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Harvey's wagon wheel 


2 


k 


6. 11 


Harold's Club 


1 


2 


2 




Holiday Hotel 


18 


32 


3 


5 


Horseshoe 






2 




Mapes Club 


\ 




1 , 


2 


Marvin's Home 







Name 

Mawpah Hotel 
Palace Club 
Riverside 'Hotel 
Sahara-Tahoe 
Sparks-Nugget 
Tahoe-Nupge t 
Waldorr's Olub 
Wendy's Sunnyside 
No determined 



Section #1 
Question #3 

JOB TYPE 
Housekeeping 
Pood Service 
Bar -or Cocktail 
Porters or Sanitation 
Bellmen or Doormen 
Other 

Undetermined 



NUMBER employed '' 
2 
30 
16 
1 

2 
6 



V :^ -^I' ^RCENT OP TOTAL REN O GROUP 

V. ^ 

> • 53 
28 

•2 
0 

■ 11 
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Section ff^ 


• 


Quosfclon , ; , 




MARITAL STATUS 


■ TOTAL NUMBKH 


Sinelo 


. 20 


Married - ' ^ 


23 " 


Divorced 


• ^ 11 


Separated , 


0 


Undetermined 


• 3 



PERCENT OP TOTAL nP^NO GRPi 



35 

19 

0 

5 



"7 



Section' #1 
Question #5 . 

. ARE YOU. THE PRIMARY WAGE EARNER 

Yos ^ 
No r 

Undetermined 



TOTAL NUMBER PERCENT OP TOTAL 



9 
3. 



RENO GROUP 

•. 79 
16 

• 5- 



Section #1 
Question #6 

WHY DO YOU WORK? 

Necessity 
Independance 
Pe'rsonal Pullf illment 
Extra Family Incon^je 
Other 

Undetermined 



TOTAL NUMBER 

in 

2 

7 
0 

' 6 



■0 



PERCENT OP TOTAL RENO GRP. 
72 

, 12 
iO 

1:1 ' ■ • 



Section ,#1 . - 
Question #7 .. , • ' 

DOES YOUR SPOUSE WORK? 

Single ! 
Married 
No Answer 

Married (no work) . 
Married (work) 

Day 
■ Swing ■ 

Grave 

Rotate- 

Undetermined 



TOT AL NUMBER 

31 

23 
3 . 

~~^2 • 
11 

' 8 

3 
0 

0 
3 



PERCENT OP TOTAL RENO GRP. 

21 

G 
27 



^5 
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Section //1 
Quoation //fl 

TO TAL FAMTLY INCOMrC 

<i:3,ono.-U,999. 

5,000.-7.999. 

8,000.-10,999. 
11,000.-13,999.. 

11;, 000.-16, -999. 
I7,000..^ove|' ; 

No Answer 



TOTAL NUMBKR 
17 

1/5 
8 

■' k 
' ! h 
. I 1 
' 8 



PERCENT OF TOTAL RRNO^ JU^P. 

■30 
26 

7 
7 

1 (less than) 



-V- 



/ Section //I 
'Question //9 

Questi.on givo«> 
ren of a ciert ' 

MARITAL STA TL. 

Single 
No Answer 
No .Children 
• Have Child"' r. 



/ 

•akdown pi" the number of families having child- 
- group given the marital sta'tus. _ 



:-lBER 

20 ~ 

3 
13- 

U 



^ MARITAL STATUS 

Married 
l5 No Answsr 
65 No Children 
20 Have Children 



CHILD *S A G: 

0-2,. yrs. 
3-5 yrs. 
6-10 yrs. 
Il-lil. yrs. 
1 5-1 8 yrs. 



NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 



CHILD'S AGE 

0-2 yrs. 
3-5 yrs. 
6-10 yrs. 
1 I-1U yrs. 
15-18 yrs. 



MARITAL STATUS 

Di\/orced 
No Answer 
No Children 
Have Children 



NUMBER 

12 " 

1 
6 



at 

/o 



8 
50- 

U2 



MARITAL STATUS 

•Separated 
No Answer 
No- Children 
Have Children 



i 



-2 yrs. 
-5 yrs. 
6-10 yrs. 
1r1-lk yrs. 
l5-l8 yrs. 
/ 



1 
1 
3 



0-2 yrs. 
3-5 yrs. 
6-1 0 yrs. 
1 I-1U yrs , 
l5-l8 yrs. 



NUMBER % 



25 

3 
10 
12 



12 



NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 

, 5 
6 

' 3 
9 



NUMBER 

0 
0 

0 T 



10 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Sejctior; #2 
QUesti^on #1 

Question gives results of the correlation of total respondents 
that /have children to the shift they work. . 



96. 
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SHIFT WORKKD 

Day 
Swing 
Rotate 
Grave 

Undetermined 
No Answer 
No Children 

NOTE ! Total percentage 
because of rounding and 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 



WITH. 
97l7 



CHII.DHEN 



b3 
29 
6 



9 

5 5/17 

1 1/17 
.0 0/17 

2 2/17 12 
1 1/17 6 

39 39/17 68% 

is greater than one hundred percent 

some resr)->r-dents work more than one 



of Total 

(100%) 
shift. 



Section #2 
Question #2 

Correlation of respondents with children to child-care services 
during their work hours. 



FAMILY CHILDREN STATUS " PERCENT 
Tl Have children " 28 

2. No children 72 

3. No child-care prob. 9l4- 
it. Yes child-care prob. -,6 
5. No Answer 



CHILD- CARE PROBLEM SHIFT 



AGE GROUP 



0-2 yrs. 
3-5 yrs. 
6-10 yrs. 
11-lU yrs, 
l5-l8 yrs, 



TOTAL HOURS, 



DAY 
#/% 



1 6 



SV/ING GRAVE ROTATE 



#/% 



#/% 



#/% 



Explanation of above data: 

1. Have children- l6/57 have children/Reno total sample. 

2. No children- Ln/57 i.e.', no child/Reno total sample. 

3. No child-care problems - l5/l6 answered no/Total Reno re- 
spondents with children. , „ - 

1^. Yes child-care problems - l/l6 answered yes/Total Reno re- 
spondents with children. 

5. No Reply. ^ , j tv. 

6. Breakdown of count on those respondents who checked they 
do have a problem. Num.ber coxmted and percentage are com- 
puted on the basis of age and shift checked as a percent 
of all respondents who checked "yes" to having a child- 
care problem. Common denominator is 1 for computation. 
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Section 
Question //3 

Table fives tho number of renpondnnts who have missed work 
bocause of ohild-relatod problems and the averaf^n number of 
days lost civen they had lost time. 

DAYS MISSED 



RESFpNDENT'S STATUS 


NO . 


1 


AVERAGE NO. 


No childrnn 


ho 


70 




Have children . 


17 


30 




Children & missed days 


P. 


^2 


7.5 


Child ft no rjjissed djiys 








No Answer 






mm 



Section ^ 
Question 

Table shov;s what respondents do \Jhen they have a temporary loss 
of child-care services. 

REACTIO N_TO, T EMP, LOSS OF CHILD CARE NO. 

Current services always available i^. 

Stay home from work 2 

Children left unattended 2 

Find temporary child-care 6 

No Answer ' 3 



PERCENT SOLUTION 

12 
12 

35 
l8 



Section #3 
Question #1 

Table shows the type residence a family lives in given that 



they have children. ■ 

RESIDENCE TYPiE ' NO. ^ PERCENT 

Single standing house 7 ^1 

Condominium 1 6 

Mobile home U. 2k 

Apartment 2 12 

No Answer 3 l8 



section #3 
Question #2 

Table shews type child-care services 
respondents. 

TYPE CHILD-CARE SERVICES USED 

Day care center 

Babysitter 

Husband or wife 

Services unnecessary 

Relative 

Other 

..No Answer 



currently being used by 



NO. 


PERCENT 


1 


6 


3 


18 


k 


?t 


3 




3 


18 


1 


6 


. 3 


18' 



98 
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Above data totals to more than one hundred percent (100%) because 
of multiple type services used ^7 some respondents. 



Section #3 
Question #3 

Table shows how the respondent sought-out child-care services 
when they were needed « 

CHILD CARE SERVICES FOUND N0> PERCENT 

Newspaper 1 6 ^ 

Word of riouth 9 53 

Yellow- pages * • 1 6 

Other 3 18 . 

No Answer ij. 21; 

o 

.NOTE! Total percentage count is one hundred seven percent (107%) 
because sone resoondents use move than one tyx)e media • 



Section #3 . 
Question 1^,5$^ ^ 

Table shoirs the percent of fanilies by family size of the Reno 
G::'oup sample, and gives the average number of child-care hours 
used per week correlated to family size. <^ 



NUMBER OP CHILDREN PER FAMILY 


NO. 


• % 


AVERAGE CHILD' 








CARE HRS,/VvrK 


One child families 


8 


11.7 


2 hours 


Two child families 


6 . 


35 


27 hours 


Three child families 


1 


6 




Four child families 


1 


6 




Five child familfes 








Six child families 








Seven child families 


1 


6 


280 hdurs. 



Eight child families 
No Answer k 



Section 

Question ' 

Table showS the percentage breakdown on the number of children 
that are cared for by husband-wife combinations or are kept 
free of charge. . Data stated as a percent of all families having 
children in Reno group's sample. 

AGE GROUP NO. OF CHILDREN IN GROUP PERCENT OP TOTAL CHILD- 



HKN IN GH OW 

0-2 yrs. 3/k 3 7^ 

3-? yrs. 2/k 2 ... 50 

6-10 yrs. . 3/6 .3 . ^0 

M-^^i --rr^. - h/L - 100 
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Table below givedT^the percent paying the stated amount per 
hour given that they are paying for child-care services'. 



Affg-gROUP 

0^2 yrs. 
3-5 yrs. 
6-10 yrs. 

yrs. 
15-18 yrs. 
No Ajisvresr 



COST OF CHI LP- CARE BY AGE GROUP 
COST .li9 COST .50-. 99 COST 1.-1 .k9 COST 1.50-2. 



1/2 
1/3 



50 
33 



1/1 

1/2 
1/3 



100 

so 

33- 



Section #3 ' 
Question #]|,5,6 

Table gives parents' attitude toward the cost of- the services 
they use within the given age groups. 



AGS GROUP 
0-2 yrS'. 
3-5 yrs. . 
6-10 yrs. 
11 -ill yrs. 
15-18 yrs. 
No Ansv:er 



KO PER A TE LY ^^PR I CEP % 
Vl 



TOO EXPENSIVE % 



BARGAIN f: 



2/2 
2/3 



100 
100 
66 



Section #3 
Question #7 

Table shoxvrs hov: respondents select the type child-care for their 
children, given that they have children. 



TYPE SERVICES V ERY IMPORTANT % 

Child'' s preference 35 

Variety of activities 12 

Convenience ^ r. ; 29 

Educational Program 12 

Cost ' ^ 21; 

Other 

No Answer 7/l7- ij-l 



IMPORTANT % 
18 

18 

2k 
2k 



NOT IMPORTANT 

6 
12 

6 
12 
12 



Section #3 
Question #8 

Table shox^s respondents* reaction to question number eight (#8) 
given that they had children ^ 

Percent 

Yes ~ IJT" 

No 29 
No Answer 2k 



100 
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Section #3 . 
Question #9 

T^ble shows respondents' reaction to question number nine (#9) 
given that they' had children. 



Yes 

No ;A]iswer 



PERCENT 

82 
0 
18 



ERIC 



Section #3 - 

Question #1,0 ' • •• 

Table shows respondents' reaction to question nTi.-nber ten (#^,0) given 
that they have children. 

PERCENT 



No Ansvjer 
No ' 
Yes 



^r2k 
12 
59 



AGS GROUP 
5-b, yrs. 
9-12 yrs. 
13-18 yrs. 
No Ansvr'^r 



PERCENT 

-"T5 ' 

29 
29 
35 



Section #3 -»v ,r 

Question #11 

T&ble gives respondents' answer as a percent of all respondents 
having children on how far they would transport their children to 
an after school -progran. 

DISTANCE IN MILES PERCENT THAT SAID "YES" 

^T^"^ ° . .. 

h to ^ - I 

over 2 . ^ 

No Answer 



Section #3 
Question #12 

Table rives respondents preference on what should be included 
in a child-care program. Percent response if computed on the 
basis that respondent has children. 

No Answer 

Convenience of Locati^pn 
Parents Participation 
Special Activities 
Trnnsnortn tion 
FAcilaty for .Tnfnr.ts 
Parent n nGrirt with Program 



V/ould rot: lir^** 



PERCENT 

TB— 

59 
18 
1x7 
U7 
U7 
P9 

0 



APPENDIX C 



CLARK COUNTY SURVEY 



Prepared by: Janet M. BtibniS/ Consultant 

to the Nevada Child Care Services Division 
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CHILD CARE SURVE5f: 
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Janet Bubnis, Consultant, and the Division 
of Child Care Services of the Department of 
Human Resources, on February 28, 1975 •) 



By 

Janet Bubnis 
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CHILD CARE SURVEY 



!• PURPOSE 

The purpose of thir survey was twofold: 

Ta assess the attitudes, preferences, and concerns of 
parents whose children are now using, or who may use, 
child c^re services in the Las Vegas area; and 
2. To develop more reliable information on who uses child 
care, for what reason, for how many hours, at what 
cost, and for what ages of children. 
Such research has not previously been done in Las Vegas, and tiie 
lack of pertinent infolrmation has hindered us .in adequately 
planning for child care needs or in setting appropriate priorities. 

II. QUESTIONNAIRE FORMAT . ^ ' ' 

Due to financial limitations, it was decided that a questionnaire 
administered by phone and in personal interviews, when necessary ^ 
would best meet our needs. Before beginning the actual question- 
naire, I reviewed an Urban Institute paper entitled "Guide to the 
Assessment of Day Care Services and Needs at the Community Level," 
by Richard B. Zamoff (The Urban Institute, Washington^ ,D. C.^ 
July 1971), whijh contained a 'sample child care^'^needs assessment 
questionnaire. I also consulted with John C. Moore, Jr., who is 
affiliated with Unco, Inc. a Washington,^ D. C. research firm 
which is conducting a nationwide child care survey for the U. iS. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Before the final 
questionnaire was completed, it had" been critiqued by Dr. Donald 
Cams and Dr. James Frey of the Sociology Department at U.N.L.V., 
by Adele Bellas .and Connie Mormon of the Clark County^ Child Care 
Association, by Ken Teeters and Frank Pearce of the Industrial 
Child Care Survey, and by Jane Douglas of the Nevada Child Care 
Services Division. (Enclosed is a copy of the questionnaire.) 

The questionnaire was designed to cover three general areas: 

1. Attitudes, preferences , and concerns of parents - these 
are contained in fifteen attitude statements, and in 
questions relating to par^ts ' satisfaction with their 
present child care, what their preferred form of care 
would be, and what are the most and least important ^ ^.-.-^ 
factors for them in selecting child care. ^ 

2. . Genera^l descriptive infQimiation ~ this is found in 

^ questions relating to size of iSbusehold, ages of childr ^ 

ren, race, marital status, education, religion, ^ 
employment, shift worked, income, hours of child care 
used, costs, and means, of transportation. 

3. Miscellaneous information ~ this covers such areas as 

^ reasons for using child care, reasons for working or not 
working outside thfe home, and provisions for emergency 
child care needs. 
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III. SURVEY SAMPLE 



Since child care way be necessary or desirable from infancy through 
elementary school, it was decided that the initial screening ques- 
tion should determine whether or not the respondent had any children 
under thirteen years of ^age* If not, the family would be excluded ^ 
from the survey; if so, the family would be interviewed whether or 
hot they regularly use child care' services. 

The following samples were used: - 

1. 300 residents from the community-at-large (excluding Henderson 
and Boulder City) were selected by a method known as "random 
digit dialing. " Telephone prefixes were selected proportion- 
ate to the number of assigned numbers in each prefix, and. a 
table of random numbers was used to complete the telephone 
number. This resulted in many unassigned numbers, non- 
residential numbers, and numbers where there were no child- 
ren in the family; but it did enable us .to include unlisted 
numbers, new listings, and recently changed numbers in our 
survey. Due to the large percentage of Las Vegas families 
who have phones, this seemed the most economical method of . 
reaching a representative sample of residents. 

2. To insure that there was an adequate sub-sample ' of families 
from lower income levels, some of whom may not have phones, 
an additional 100 names were chosen from the ADC rolls of the 
Nevada State Welfare Division. For purposes of confidential- 
ity, a State Welfare employee dre^ this sample, using tech- 
niques developed by their Quality Control staff in sampling 
for audits. ^ 

3. A third. sample of 200 names was drawn from Clark County Social 
Services* general assistance rolls. I personally drew this 
sample by using a table of random numbers to choose where to 
enter thieir computer print-out and to select individual names. 
Due to the fact that many of these are very transient people , 

I had hoped that from 200 names we would be able to locate 
and interview 100 families; in fact, we were able to locate 
only a fraction of that number. ^ * 

Of ^e families contacted, only one of the 300 community-at-large 
respondents refused to be interviewed; all J 00 State Welfare 
recipients completed an interview; arid all of the County general 
assistance recipients we were able to locate completed the interview, 
although as previously indicated, we were hot able to locate as many 
as we had hoped. 

IV. INTERVIEWERS 

• ^ 

The 300 community-at-large interviews were contracted out to Las 
Vegas Research and Demonstration Services, owned by Ms. Velma M. 
Wiles. She trained her interviewers, supervised their work, and 
validated 14% of the total number of interviews. 

For purposes of confidentiality, Nevada State Welfare Division could 
not allow anyone except Welfare employees or student interns to contact 



recipients. I therefore trained four Welfare employees , who conducted 
the interviews.' They did telephone interviews for those families who 
had phones, and personally contacted those who did not have telephones. 

The Clark County Child Welfare Office did the interviews with the . 
County recipients. We attempted to locate each family through the 
use of addresses on the computer printrout, the telephone book, and 
a city, directory. Those who had telephones were interviewed by 
phone/ and the others were interviewed in person. 

V. PUBLICITY 

Pre-survey publicity was arranged, so that the prospective respon- 
dents would realize that a legitimate survey *was being conducted. 
Articles describing the survey appeared in the Las- Vegas Sun and 
the Review Journal newspapers. Additionally, I appeared on a 
Channel 3 (NBC) talk show, as well as on the news on Channels 8 (CBS) 
and 13 (ABC) . The Welfare recipients also received a pre-letter 
advising them that they would be contacted by an interviewer, and 
requesting their cooperation. Such a pre-letter was impossible with 
the 300 .community-at-large respondent?, however, because we did not 
know the names or addresses of the persons whose phone numbers were 
randomly selected. 

VI . ^ FINANCIAL STATU S 

I received a grant of $2,800.00 with which to conduct this survey. 
The following amounts have been spent: 

Printing- $197.89 to Harris Printers ta print 600 question- 
naires, 100 pre-letters, 50 interviewer instruction 
sheets, and assorted face sheets. 
Interviews- $1 , 200 . 00 ($4 per completed interview) to Velma M. 

Wiles of Las Vegas Research and Demonstration ' Ser- 
vices, for the 300 coitununity-at-large interviews . 
$32 : .00 ($4 per completed personal interview and $3 
per completed phone interview) to the following State 
Welfare employees: Pat Kilgore,Mnry Williams, 
Linda Bannigan, and Jari Nicholson. 
Key-PunCh -^ $22 .50 to J. A. Keypunch for .keypunching the 

information on to IBM cards (2 cards per cabe) . 
Consultant- - $200 . 00 to Dr. Donald Cams of the Sociology Dept. at 
Fee UNLV for training and assistance in all phases of the 

survey preparation, administration, and analysis. 
Reference- $11. 33 to thd UNLV Bbokstore -for the purchase of one 
" Material ^ SPSS .computer manual. ^ ^ 

Miscella — $894 . 28 for Xerox charges and for testing the 
neous Accreditation system. 

The coding and editing were done by the Clark County Child Welfare 
Office at no charge. 
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VII. SURVEY RESULTS: FREQUENCIES AND CROSS-TADULATIONS 



total of 424 interviews Wore conducted, 93% by phone and the 
remainder in personal interviews/ 92% of the respondents were 
female and 8% were male. Of the 300 community-at-large inter- 
views, only one was not able to be completed^ Of the yHO 
interviews from the State Welfare rolls, all were completed. Of 
the 100 interviews scheduled for recipients of Clark County Social 
Sef^vices, we wero unable to locate many individuals because of the 
transient nature of many of these people. 

Question #1 was aimed at determining what types of child care these 
people use. A total of: 

234 (58.1%) use a baby sitter in their own home; 
206 (49.0%) use a friend's or relative's home; 
.60 (14.6%) use a preschool or day care center; 
50 (12.0%) use some "other" arrangement; 
40 ( 9 5%) use a licensed family care home,"' 
What seems most significant here is the extent to which people use 
child care completely outside of any licensed capacity. Only 24% 
of the respondents use a category of licensed child care. 

Question #2 attempted to assess the respondents' relative satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with the child care they use. 

Of those who have a sitter come into their own home: 
145 (54.9%) were very satisfied; 
9 3 (35.2%) were satisfied; 
24 ( 9.1%) were unsatisfied; 

2 ( .8%) were very unsatisfied. 

90% are therefore satisfied with this arrangement. 
Of those who use a friend's or relative's home: 
149 (64.8%). were very satisfied; 
78 (33.9%) were satisfied; 

3 ( 1.3%) were unsatisfied. 

Almost 98% are therefore satisfied with this arrangement. 
Of those who use a licensed family care home: 

27 (48.2%) are very satisfied; 

28 (50.0%) are satisfied; 

1 ( 1.8%) are unsatisfied. 
Here again, more than 98% are satisfied with this child care. 
Of those who use a day care center* or preschool: 
43 (70.5%) are very satisfied; 
14 (23.0%) are satisfied; 

4 ( 6.6%) are unsatisfied:- 

95% are satisfied with this type of child care, and 70.5% are 
very satisfied (the highest percentage for "very . satisfied" 
is in this category) . . 

Continued — 
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Of those Who use some "other" arrangement: 
. 34 (65. 4%) are very* satisfied; 
j5. (28.8%) are satisfied;. 
2' ( 3.8%) are. unsatisfied; 
.1 ( l-.9%) are very unsatisfied. 
Again/ 94% are^ satisfied with these arrangements. 
What seems • clear is that whatever foirm of child care they use, in 
excess of 90% of the respondents voiced their satisfaction with 
such c^are. . « . 

Question #3 asked the respolodfents what form of child care they 
would prefer, if they could have anything they wanted: 
188 (49.3%) prefer a sitter in their own home; 
80 (21.0%) prefer a preschool or' day care center; 
. 71 (18.6^) , prefer the home of a friend. or relative; 
24 ( 6.3%) prefer somev."other'^ arrangement; 
18 ( 4.7%) prefer a family care home. 
* The child care arrahgement preferred by nearly half of all respon- 
dents, is their own home., followed by day care centers, which are 
preferred by about one in five. Family care homes appear to be 
the least preferred, and in, fact, only slightly more than 25% of 
the respondents voiced a preference fot licensed forms of child care.. 

In furth^er analyzing the responses* to this question, I was interested 
in Knowing if differences in 'preferred forms of care would appear 
based upon the ages of thQ children. An analysis^ of only those 
families who have infants. Tshowed that:; 

46.6% prefer a sitter . in ' their own home; 
28.6% prefer the hpme of a relatiye or friend; 
14.3% prefer a preschool or .day care center; 
. .6.8% prefer a family care home; 

3.8% prefer some "other" arrangemeLijt. . 
As can be seen, parents of infants prefer the home of a friend or 
relative by aa additional- JLt)% over the population as a whole, followed 
li^by a family care home^ which they prefer 2.1% more often. They are 
less likely than the general-population to prefer a center, th6ir 
own home, or some "other" arrangement. ^ 

./ 

Applying *the same analysis -to onl^ thosb families who have 3-5 year 
old children, the following results were obtained: 

42.4% prefer a .^sitter in their own home; 

31.1% prefer a preschool or day care ^center; 

19.2%' pre fer^ the iipme of a relative ^pr friend; 

• 6. 0% pref er. 'a-lfamily care home; 
lb 3%\R:refer some "other" arrangement. ^ 
Her^ there is a gain of more than 10% in the preference for center .* 
care,, followed by 'a slight gain for family care homes, and a decrease 
of almost 7% in preference for' in-home care. 

Since parehts of both infants and 3-5 yedr olds prefer in-home care 
-less frequently , than tjie. total figurefs, it seems evident that the 
parents of Ischool-age children would account for the greater degree 
of preference for -in-home care. Policy .in^>licatiohs : parental 
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pre^rences seem to indicate a small, home-like setting for infants, 
a more structured program for preschoolers, and in-home care for 
school-age children. . • 

Addijtipnal analysis was done on this question by crc;>s-tabulating 
^ prefrerred form of care with income, race, education, and identifica- 
tion number. None of these produced any significant correlations. 

Question 44 asked how many hours the respondents used child care 
for their children under six years of age: 

34 (12*5%) use no child care; . , 

154 X56.6%) use less than 10 hours a week; 

43 (15.8%) use 10-30 hours a week; 

36 (13.2%) use 30-50 hours a week; 

. \^ '4 ( 1.5%) use more than 50 hours a week. 

This qiiestion, too, was analyzed on the basis of the ages of the 
children. Selecting only the parents of infants: 
8.9% use no child care; 

66.7% use less than 10 hours a week; 

12.6% use 10-30 hours a week; 

11.1% use 30-50 hours a week; 
.7% use more than 50 hours. 
The parents of infants show a percentage decrease from the total 
population in all categories except "less than 10 hours a week," 
which they chose more than 10% more frequently. 

Selecting only the parents of 3-5 year olds: 
8.4% use no child care; 

54.8% use less than 10 hours a week; 

20.6%. use 10-30 hours a week; 

13.5% use, 30-50 hours a week; 
2.6% use more than 50 hours a week. 
Here the percentage decrease from the total population is in the 
first two categories of "no child care used" and "less, than 10 hours 
a week." All other areas show a slight increase, with the category 
"10-30 hours" showing the greatest ' increase. / 

These responses were analyzed additionally by cross-tabulating hours 
of care with identification number , .which produced significant results,: 



ID Number BY Hours of Child Care Used for Children Under Ac?e Six: 



> 


no child 


less than 


10-30 


30-50 


more than 




care used 


10 hours 


hours 


hours 


50 hours 


state Wr ' "^are 


15.2% 


5 8'^ 7% 


4.3% 


21.7% 


0 


CouJTtiy Vi^ifare 


54.2% 


25.0% 


0 


20.8% 


0 


Telephone prefix 3 


0 


75.0% 


0 


25.0% 


0 


Prefix 4 


8.9% 


55.6% 


26.7% 


6.7% 


2.2% 


Prefix 6 


5.9% 


70. 6% 


15.7% 


5.9% 


2.0% 


Prefix 7 


5.4% 


62. 2% 


21.6% 


5.4% 


5.4% 


Prefix 8 


8.7% 


54. 3% 


23.9% 


13.0% 


0 
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In ^ the first two colunms. County Welfare and telephone prefix 3 show 
marked discrepancies from the other groups. When the two columns 
are added together for a composite of 0-10 hours, however, their 
figures are in line with the others. Moving over to column #3 (10-30 
hours), which would involve regular, but less than full-time child 
care (perhaps preschool for the children, or on-going activities on 
the part of the parent), we see that the 15.8% figure for the total 
population is not evenly distributed. Both groups of welfare recip- 
ients and prefix #3 (downtown area) show virtually no usage, while 
prefixes 4 (Paradise), 7 (Winchester), and 8 (Charleston Heights) are 
all in excess of, 20%. In the final two columns, which would indicate 
full-time use of child care (6 hours a day or mere) , again the 
discrepancies in distribution are noteworthy. The two welfare groups 
and prefix 3. show a significant increase in use of full-time care, 
followed by prefixes 8, 7, 4, and 6 (Westside, Tonopah Highway). 
Policy implications: The need for full-time care would appear to 
be greatest in low-income areas and downtown; while the use of part- 
time care such as preschools might be most utilized in Paradise 
Valley and Charleston Heights. 

Question #5 asked how many hours parents use child care for their 
school-age children: 

59 (23.8%) use no child care; 
135 (54.4%) use less than 10 hours a week; 

26 (10.5%) use 10-30 hours a week; 

22 ( 8.9%) use 30-50 hours a week; 
6 ( 2.4%) use more than 50 hours a week. 
A comparison with question #4 shows, a surprisingly high usage of - 
child care by school-age children. I would have anticipated the 
hours to be considerably less than for preschool-age children. 

The responses. to this question were also ' cross-tabulated with 

, identification numbe^rs, and this . too produced significant findings: 



ID Number BY Hours of Child Care Used for School-Age Children 





no child 


less .than 


10-30 


30-50 


more than 




care used 


10 hours 


hours 


hours 


50 hours 


state Welfare 


30.0% 


53,3% 


. 3,5% 


13.3% 


0 


County Welfare 


65.0% 


20.0% 


5.0% 


10.0% 


0 


Prefix 3 


16.7% 


16.7% 


33. 3% 


33. 3% 


0 


Prefix 4 


11.9% 


57.1% 


9.5% 


11.9% . 


9.5% 


Prefix 6 


23.0% 


63.9% 


8.2% 


3.3% 


1. 6% 


Prefix 7 


12.2% 


58.5% 


19.5% 


7^3% 


2.4% 


Prefix 8 


27.0% 


59 .5% 


10.8% 


2.7% 


0 



Again it is helpful to add the first two columns together for a com- 
posite category of O-.IO hours. More than 80% figures are then obtained 
for all groups except prefix 7 (70.7%), prefix 4 (69.0%), and prefix 3 
(33.4%). What is immediately obvious is that prefix 3 (downtown) 
uses considerably more school-age child care than all other groups. 
This is further demonstrated by looking at column 3 (10-30 hours) , 
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wh^re prefix 3 is disproportionately represented. Prefixes 7 and 8 
also show 'high usage, ^while both welfare groups show considerably 
less usage. Columns 4 and 5, representing full-time child care, 
again show prefix #3 to be over-represented, followed by prefix 4 
and the two welfare groups. Prefixes 6,7, and 8 show considerably 
less use of full-time care. Policy implications: Priority needs 
for school-age child care programs appear to be located in the City, 
in areas corresponding to telephone prefixes 382, 384, 385, and 386. 

Question #6 asked parents how much their total child care expenses 
are, on a weekly basis: 

222 (66.3%) pay less than $10; 

46 (13.7%) pay. $10-20; 

36 (10.7%) pay $21-30; 

23 { 5L4%) pay $31-40; 

6 { l.,8%) pay $41-50; 

-5 ( 1j5%) pay $51-60; 

2 { .6%) pay more than $60. 

'Again, it seemed worthwhile to determine if there were any cost 
differences based upon children's ages. Selecting only those families 
who have infants, we obtained the following figures: 
72.0% pay less than $10; 
16.0% pay $10-20; 
3.2% pay $21-30; 
7.2% pay $31-40; 
.8% pay $41-50; ' 

0 pay. $51-60; 
.8% pay more than $60, 
This shows percentage increases over the total population in the 
proportion paying less than $10 and $10-20. A decrease of 7.5% 
is seen in the $21-30 cost range, and all other categories are within 
1% of the total figures.. This seems to indicate that parents of 
infants pay less for child care than -do parents of other age ranges. 
While at first glance this appears contrary to our knowledge that 
infant care generally costs more than other forms of care, it is 
understandable when viewed in light of questions 3 and 4, which 
-showed that parents of infants tend to use fewer hours of care and 
to prefer informal, home-like settings rather than more structured 
programs . 

This same analysis was. made, selecting only the parents of 3-5 year 
olds : 

61.0% pay less than $10; 
12.8% pay $10-20; 
18.4% pay $21-30; 
5.7% pay $31^40; 
1.4% pay $41-50; 
0 pay $51-60; 
.7% pay more than $60. 
Here we see percentage decreases in the two lowest categories, and 
an increase of 7.7% over the total population in the category $21~-30. 
This too seems understandable, considering that questions 3 and 4 
showed greater preference for a preschool or day care center, and a 
greater proportional, use of 10-30 hours of child care per week. 
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Questi on #7 measured how far from home the child care arrangements 
were: 

for 107 (31.8%) child care was in their own home only; 

for 157 (46,7%) they were^ less • than 10 minutes away; 

for 58 (17.3%) they were 10-20 minutes away; 

for 10 (3.0%) they were 20-30 minutes away; 

for 4 ( 1,2%) they were more than 30 minutes away. 
Transportation does not appear to be a major problem (see also 
questions 10 and 11) , and for more than 78% of the respondents, 
child care is either in their own home or less than 10 minutes away. 

Question #8 asked how tlje children get to and from the place where 
they receive child care: 

191 (56.2%) transport their gwn children; 
19 ( 5.6%) have a friend or 'relative transport the children; 
4 ( 1.2%) have transportation provided by the child care 
facility; 

12 ( 3.5%) have the children walk or take a bus; 
111 (32.6%) have child care only in their own home; 

3 ( •9%) have some "other" arrangement. 

Que sti on #9 asked parents what, they would do for child care if an 
emergency necessitated their leaving the home for a few days: 

155 (41.4%) have a relative in the home to care for the children; 

41 (11.0%) would have a sitter come to their home: i 
148 (39.6%) have a frienr! or relative the children could stay 

with ; 

7 ( 1.9%) would use a ±t^- iy care home; 

7 ( 1.9%) would use a child care center; 

4 ( 1.1%) would have the children stay by themselves; 
4 ( 1.1%) would use some "other" arrangement; 

8 ( 2.1%) don't know what they would do. 

It appears that most families (81%) have a relative or friend- who 
could help with child care, and only slightly more than 2% did not 
know what they would do. This appears "to be less of a problem than 
I anticipated. ^ 

Question #1Q_ asked the respondents which vras the single most 
important . factor to them in selecting child care arrangements s 
251 (74.5%) answered "the caregivers are warm and loving;" 

42 (12.5%) answered "an educational program is provided;" 
24 ( 7.1%) answered "the cost is reasonable;" 

13 ( 3.9%) answered "the hours are flexible and the caregiver 

is available for emergency care;" 
7 ( 2.1%) answered "transportation is provided pr is easily 
available . " 

I was not surprised to see the quality of caregivers ranked first, 
but was pleasantly surprised to see education take priority over cost. 

The responses to this question were analyzed from a number of per- 
spectives, because of the importance in clarifying parental priorities 
for their children. Selecting only those families who have infants. 
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the most important single factor was: 

86 ♦0% the caregivers were warm and loving; 
5r8% an educational program is provided; 

4.1% the hours are flexible and the caregiver is available 

for emergency care; " . 

3.3% the cost is reasonable; 
.8% transportation is provided or is easily availabj^e. 
As is understandable with infants, the greatest increase (11.5%) is 
in the category relating to the quality of caregivers, with education 
showing a decrease of 6.7%^ and cost showing a decrease of 3.8%. 

The breakdown of only those families with 3-5 year old children is 
as follows: 

75.6% the caregivers are warm and loving; 
"16.3% an educational program is -provided; 
4.4% the cost is reasonable; 

3.0% the hours ^re flexible and the caregiver is available 
for emergency care ; 
. 7% transportation is provided or is easily available. 
Most 6f these figures are within 1-2 percentage points of the total 
figures , except for an increase of 3.8% in education and a decrease 
of 2.7% in cost. Since parents of both infants and preschoolers 
chose cost as the most important factor less frequently than the total, 
it seems apparent that parents of school-age children account for 
the higher figures in the category concerned with cost. ^ 

"The most important single factor" was 'also cross-tabulated with a 
number of variables. None were statistically significant, though 
some slowed interesting trends v/hich might be helpful to review here. 

Education BY Most Important Factor.': 





Education 


Cost 


Caregivers 


Transportation 


Flexible 
Hours 


Grades 1-8 


28. 6% 


7.1% 


" 50.0% 


14.3% 


0 


Grades 9-11 


14.1% 


4.2% 


74.6% 


1.4% 


5.6% 


High sch. grad. 


12.0% 


8.0% 


74.7% 


2.7% 


2.7% 


Some college 


9.4% 


1.9% 


03.0% 


0 


5.7% 


College grad. 


, 9.1% 


4.5% 


81.8% 


0 


4.5% 


Post-grad. 


20. 0% 


. 0 


80.0% 


0 


0 



Looking at ^ the "education" column, it is interesting to note that with 
the exception of the post-graduate group, the lower the educational 
level' of the parent, the greater the importance attached to an educa- 
tional program for the children. Conversely, the "caregiver" column 
indicates a general decrease in importance of caregiver quality in 
the lower educational gro\ips. Perhaps this reflects a tendency of the 
more educated middle class to let children enjoy their childhood and 
not be pushed prematurely into structured educational programs; while 
for the less educated, possibly working class parents, it demonstrates 
a concern that their children receive the benefits of early education, 
and less of an interest in a - "permissive, " child-centered program. 
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Correlating the respondents' race with the most important factor 
also indicated some interesting patterns: 



Race BY Most Important Factor 





Education 


Cost 


Caregivers 


Transpor- 
tation 


Flexible 
Hours 


White 


9.2% 


6.6% 


78.1% 


2.2% 


3.9% 


Black 


24.6% 


4.6% 


63.1% 


3.1% 


4.6% 


Mexican 


0 


0 


100.0% 


0 


0 


Indian 


0 


0 


100.0% 


. 0 


0 


Asian 


33.3% 


0 


66.7% 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


100.0% 


0 


0 



The American Indian and Mexican-American groups rated the caregivers 
as "most important" 100% of the time. In con;^raist,' the Black and the 
Asian-American groups rated education as "most important". 24.6% and 
33.3% of the time respectively. This contrasts with white respondents, 
who chose education only 9.2% of the time. It appears that the 
choices of tlj^ Asians and blacks reflect aspirations for their child- 
ren; while the choices of Indians and Mexican-Americans reflect 
specific child- rearing practices in these cultures* 

Question #11 used the same categories, and asked which was least 
importcjnt to the respondents: 

182 (47.9%) said "transportation is provided or is easily 
available; " ' 
85 (22.4%) said "an educational program is provided;" 
61 (16.1%) said "the cost is reasonable;" 

45 (11.8%) said "the hours are flexible and the caregiver 
is availcible for emergency care;" 
7 ( 1.8%) said "the caregivers are warm and loving." 

The responses to this question were analyzed in much the same manner 
as the previous question, to see if comparable findings would result. 
Selecting only those families who have infants, the least important 
.single factor was: 

'44.0% transportation is provided or is easily available; 
22.4% an educational program is provided; 

17.2% the hours are flexible and the caregiver is available 

for emergency care; 
14 .9% the cost is reasonable ; 
1.5% the caregivers are warm and loving. 
Compared to total responses, these were generally the same except 
for a 5.4% increase in the choice of flexible hours and a 3.9% de- 
crease in the choice of transportation as the least important factor. 

Selecting only those families who have 3-5 year old children, the 
least important factor was: 

56.4% transportation is provided or is easily available; 

16.1% an educational .program is provided; 

14.1% the hours are flexible and the caregiver is available for 

emergency care; 
12 . 8% the cost is reasonable; 

.7% the caregivers are warm and loving, 
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Here we see. an increase of 8.5% in the choice of transportation and 
a decrease of 6.3% in the choice of education as the least important 
factor. 

Cross-tabulating educational level of the respondents and their choice 
of the least important factor showed the following patterns: 

Education BY Least Important Factor 



1 


Education 


Cost 


Caregivers 


Transpor- 
tation 


Flexible 
Hours 


Grades 1-8 


12.5% 


25.0% 


12.5% 


37.5% 


12.5% 


Grades 9-11 


27.4% 


13.7% 


5.5% ' 


31.5% 


21.9% 


High school grad. 


23. 8% 


17.7% 


.6% 


48.2% 


9.8% 


Some college 


14. 7% 


14.7% 


0 


\ 65.3% 


5.3% 


College grad. 


8.0% 


16.0% 


0 


68.0% 


8.0% 


Post-grad. 


0 


60.0% 


0 


20.0% 


20.0% 



Here^ the lower the educational level (with the exception of the first 
category, grades 1-8)^ the greater the likelihood of choosing edu- 
cation as the factor of least importance. This seems inconsistent 
with the findings from the previous question. The proportion choos- 
ing cost was fairly stable, except for the highest and' lowest 
educational groups, which chose it considerably more often. The 
percentages under the caregiver column showed the same trend as in 
the previous question: the higher the educational . level , the more 
the concern for "warm and loving" caregivers. Though few persons 
chose either transportation or flexible hours as most important, 
they chose transportation as least important far more than they 
chose flexible hours. 

Cross-tabulating race and .-identification categories with least 
important factor yielded no clear-cut patterns, though income as a 
variable did provide some significant results: 

Income BY Least Important Factor 



-$ 5,000 
$ 5-$10,0b0 
$10-$15,000 
+ $15,000 



Education 


Cost 


Caregivers 


Transpor- 
tation 


Flexible 
Hours 


37. 2% 


2.6% 


1.3% 


30. 8% 


28.2% 


13. 4% 


17 . 9 % 


4.5% 


53.7% 


10.4% 


21. 0% 


13.6% 


1.2% 


59.3% 


4.9% 


13.8% 


27.6% 


1.7% 


50.9% 


6.0% 



Both "cost" and "transportation" have a tendency to be chosen more ' 
often as the least important factor, by the higher income levels ; 
while flexible hours are chosen more often by the lower educational 
levels. Education is chosen most often by the lowest educational 
level. Perhaps cost and transportation are necessities poorer 
families cannot disregard, while educational programs and flexible 
hours are not deemed as necessary as some of these other basic 
considerations. 
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Question #12 asked parents why they need and use child care: 

293 (75.7%) -so they can get out for awhile to socialize or ^ 

to go out for an evening; 
177 (45.7%) -so they can work or look for work; 
133 (34.5%) -to give the child an opportunity to play with 
other children; 

95 (24.6%) -to provide the child with an educational program; 

74 (19.2%) -so they can carry on community or volunteer activity. 

Considering only those who have infants, their reasons for needing 
and us^ing child care compared to the total population in the 
following way: ^ 

81.6% so they can get out for awhile to socialize or to go out 
for an , evening;- 

44.1% so they can work or look for work; 

36.8% to give the child an opportunity to play with other children; 

.19.1% to prbvide the child with an educational program; 

, 16.3% so they can carry on coiranunity or volunteer activities. 
This'' shows an almost 6% increase in the proportion using child care 
to go out for an evening; and a 5?$% decrease in those who use child 
care for its educjational program. A slight increase of 2.3% is 
expressed in the category of giving the child an opportunity to play 
with other children, and slight decreases are seen in the remaining 
areas . 

Considering only those families who have 3-5 year old children, we 
see the following reasons expressed: 

78.2% so they can get out for awhile to socialize or go out for 
an evening; 

49.0% so they can work or look for work; 

4 3.2% to give the child an opportunity to play with other 
children; 

38.1% to provide the child with an educational program; 

22.6% so they can carry on community or volunteer activities. 
This shows percentage increases over the total population in every 
single category, especially those dealing with the provision of an 
educational program (increase of 13.5%) and the chance to play with 
other children (increase of 8.7%). 
\? 

Question #13 was a series of 15 attitude statements, to which respon- 
dents could answer (1) Strongly Agree, (2) Agree, (3) No Opinion,^ 
^(4) Disagree, or (5) Strongly Disagree. For purposes of simplifying 
this material, I will, group together the Strongly Agree and Agree, 
and the Strongly Disagree and Disagre.e. I will also give the mean 
response (1 = S.A. , 2 = A. , 3 = N.O. , 4 = D. , and 5 = S.D.) . 

(1) "The person who cares for my child should have some kind of 
training in child care." 

Agree 353 (90.5%) 

No Opinion 9 ( 2.3%) 

Disagree . 28 . ( 7.2%); 
^Mean =1.90 8 : 
This was the strongest single response in the series. Correlating 
educational level of respondents with this item produced no 
meaningful results. 
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(2) "I've had lots of diffiCTalty in .finding good child care." 



Agree 138 (35.4%) 

No Opinion 28 ( 7.2%) 

Disagree 224 (67.4%) 

Mean = 3.138 , <^ 



A number of variables were cross-tabulated with this item, because I 
had hypothesized that^income , race, and geographical area of town 
would show very different distributions of persons having difficulty 
in finding child care. This did not prcSve to be the case: 
39.0% of the respondents earning less than $5/000; 
28.4% of those earning $5-10,000; 
40.5% of those earning $10-15,000; 
and 32.8% of those earning more than $15,000, all expressed 

difficulty in finding good child cav'e arrangements. 
36.2% of the whites; 
33.3% of the blacks; 
y30.8% of the Mexican-i\mericans ; 
33.3% of the American Indians; 
and 30.8%. of the Asian Americans, all expressed difficulty in finding 
good child care. % - 

37.3% of the State Welfare recipients; 
40.0% of the County Assistance recipients; 
46.2% of the telephone prefix "3" group; 
26.5% of the prefix "4" group; 
35.4% of the prefix "6" group; 
39.1% of the prefix "7" group; 
and 36.6% of the prefix "8" group, all had difficulty in finding good 
child care. ^ 
39.0% (increase of 3.6%) of the parents of infants; 
and 39.7% (increase of 4.3%) of the parents of 3-5 year olds, expressed 
difficulty in finding good child care. 

In short, a little more than a third of all families have 'difficulty 
in finding good child care. Such difficulty does not appear to be 
characteristic of any particular ethnic group, income level, etc.,' 
but rather set;ms to affect all segments of the population. 

(3) "I think that all child care providers, including family day 
care homes, should be licensed." 

Agree 253 (64.9%) 

No Opinion IS (''-4.1%) 

Disagree 121 (31.0%) 

Mean = 2.421 

The responses to this item seem to be generally correlated with 
educational level of the respondeiits : 

Education BY Belief>That All Child Care Providers 
Should Be Licensed ' v.. ' 7 



Grades 1-8 


Agree 


No Opinion 


Disagree 


62.5% 


18.8% 


18.8% 


Grades 9-11 


, 59.4% 


1.4% 


39 . 2% 


High school grad. 


65.3% 


2.4% 


32.4% 


Some college 


70.2% 


6.5% 


23.4% 


College grad.- 


73.1% 


3.8% 


23.0% 


Post-grad. 


80.0% 


20.0% 


0 
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Generally, the higher the educational level, the larger the propor- 
tion of respondents who agree with this statement. One possible 
implication, considering the widespread usage of unlicensed -child 
care, is that efforts should be made to educate young mothers and 
present students in the rationale, protections, and advantages of 
licensed care% 

(4) "I don't think that children get enough personal attention at 
day care centers." 

Agree 156 (40.0%) 

No Opinion 137 (35.1%) 
Disagree 97 (24.9%) 

oMean =2.7 72 . - 

The fact that only one in four respondents disagree with this statement 
shows the extent to which day care centers have a real job to do, in 
reassuring parents that their children won't be swallowed up in the 
ntimbers. 

(5) "Working mothers miss the best years of their children's lives." 
Agree 251 (64.4%) 

No Opinion 26 ( 6.7%) 
Disagree ^ 113 (29.0%) 
Mean = 2.479 

(6) "Most child care providers are capable and loving." 
Agree - 201 (51.8%) 

No Opinion 89 (22.9%) 
Disagree 98 (25.2%)- 

Mean = 2.711 ^ 
Since only one in four respondents actually disagreed with this 
statement, it reflects a fairly high level of confidence in child 
care providers. 

{"7) "The Government should build and operate day care centers." 
Agree 239 (61.6%) 

• No Opinion 37 ( 9.5%) 
Disagree 112 (28.9%) 
- Mean = 2.580 ^ 
I was truly surprised at these findings, because I expected a majority 
of respondents to disagree with this statement, when in fact, less 
than 1/3 disagreed. i 

(8) "Day cafe centers should be available at all hours of the night 
as well as day. " 

Agree 352 (90.3%) 

No Opinion 14 ( 3.6%) 

Disagree 23 ( 5.9%) 

Mean =1.910 ^ ^ 

This was the second strongest item in terms of uniform agreement. 
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(9) , "The government should give cash payments for child care to 
working mothers based upon financial need." - 

Agree 258 (66.2%) 

No Opinion 24 ( 6.2%) 

Disagree 108 (27.7%) 

Mean = 2.495 ' ' 

Again, there appears to exist considerable support for government 
fiscal involvement in child care* . 

The responses to this question were cross-tabulated with income, 
with the following results : 

o 

Income BY Belief That The Government Should ' 
Subsidize Child Care Based on Financial Need 





Agree 


No Opinion 


Disagree 


-$ 5,000 


90.2% 


1.2% 


8.5% 


$ 5-$10,000 . 


64.1% 


9.0% 


26.9% 


$10-$15,000 


64.3% 


2.4% 


33.3% 


.+ $15,000 


47.9% 


9.2% 


42.9% 



It is perhaps not too surprising to note that the lower the income, 
the greater the agreement that the government should subsidize child 
care for low-income families. . 

(10) "The bejst thing about day care centers is their educational 
programs . " 

Agree 193 (49.5%) 

No Opinion " . Ill (28.5%) 

Disagree 86 (22.0%) 

- Mean - 2.6 72 

When cross^tabulated with educational levels of the parents, the 
responses to this question appear consistent with previous findings: 

Education BY Desirability ;of Educational 
Proc^rams in Day Care Centers 





Agree 


No Opinion 


Disagree 


Grades 1-8 


56.3% 


31.3% 


12.5% 


Grades 9-11 


46.0% 


44.6% 


9.5% 


High school grad. 


49.4% 


24.7% 


25.9% 


Some college 


55.9% 


18.2% 


26.0% 


College grad. 


46.2% 


19.2% 


34.6% 


Post-grad. 


40.0% 


20.0% 


40.0% 



Though not statistically significant, the general trend is that the 
lower educational levels are more inclined to desire educational 
prograiiis for their children; while the upper educational levels seem 
less concerned with structured .programs than with a happy, loving 
environment (see question #10). The value of early childhood 
education programs, particularly compensatory efforts with "disad- 
vantaged" childreiTi, appears to be well-established and recognized. 
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(11) "Working mothers enjoy the time they spend with their children 
more than if they were with them all day," 

Agree ^ 171 (43.8%)-^ 

No opinion 39 (10.0%) 

Disagree 180 (46.1%) - , i 

^IJean = 2.982 

(12) "I worry about my child being mistreated while he is being 
cared for by someone else." 

Agree 163 (41,8%) 

No Opinion 14 ( 3.6%) 

Disagree. 213 (54.6%) 

Mean = 3.072 

Though a majority disagree with this statement, I find it disquieting 
that more than 40% of the respondents agreed with it. This seems a 
bit inconsistent with question #2, where they voiced such satisfaction 
with the child care they use. 

(13) "I don't' think that there are enough facilities for the care 
of school- age children after school." 

Agree . , 219 (56.3%) . 

^ No Opinion 131 (33.7%) 

Disagree ,39 (10.1%) 

Mean = 2.391 

Since more than one-third of -the above responses were in the "No 
Opinion" category, I Suspected that many of the families surveyed 
had no experience with this area because they had nc children in the 
relevant age range. Considering only those families, therefore, who 
have school-age children, the following results were obtained: 
66.1% Agree 

22.6% No Opinion o 
11.3% Disagree 

Here, the "No Opinion" response rate is more than 11% less than for 
the total population, and almost all of this differential response 
has been in the category of "Agree"— an increase of nearly 10% over 
the total population. Two-thirds of the respondents who have school- ^ 
age children, therefore, » believe that there are not enough facilities 

for after-school care. . . 

•X * . 

(14) "The government should not be involved in private child care 
arrangements . " 

Agree 23t) (59.0%) • ^ 

No" Opinion 45 (11.5%) 

Disagree 115 (29.5%) 

Mean = 2:613- . - 

I find the responses to this question interesting because of the 
majority (59%) who agree with the general statement that the govern- 
ment should not be involved in private child care arrangements. 
When asked more specific questions about particular forms of govern- 
ment involvement, however, a majority support these measures: 

Almost 65% belieVe that all child care programs should be 
licensed; ^ 
Continued-- 
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Nearly 62% agree that the government should build and operate 
day care centers ; - ^ 

More than 66% support the concept of government subsidies for 

child care based upon financial need. 

(15) "Most child care arrangements place too much stress on trying 
to teach a child things." 

Agree 60 (15. 6%) 

^No Opinion 117 (30.2%) 

'Disagree ^ 210 (54.3%) ^ 

Mean^ = 3. 406 

Again there appears to be strong support for educational programs 
in child care. 

* ' • * 

Question #14 begins the descriptive information on the families 
surveyed/ with 'the sizes of household: 

9 ( 2.3%) have only two persons in the household; 
• 101 (26.1%) have three persons in the household; 
123 (31.8%) have four persons in the household; 
78 (20.2%) have five persons in the household; 
45 (11.6%) have six persons in the household;" 
16 ( 4.1%) have sevela persons in the household; 
7 ( 1.8%) have eight persons in the household; 
5 ( 1.3%) have nine persons in the household; 
1* ( .3%) have ten persons in the^^household; 
1 ( .3%) have twelve persons in the household; 
1 ( .3%) have thirteen persons in the household; 
Mean size of household = 4.447 . 

Question #15 asked if there were any' other adults living in the 
home: 

229 (77.1%) responded "yes;" t> 

89 (22.9%) responded "no." 

Question #16 asked respondents for the number of children they had 
in different age categories: ^ 



0- 



3- 



6- 



2 


years : 


128 


families 


{30 


. 2%) 


had 


one child; 




0 


16 


families 


( 3 


.^8%) 


had 


two children; 






1 


family 


( , 


.2%) 


had 


three children;' 






1 


family 


( ; 


.2%) 


had 


four children; 






278 


families 


(65 


. 6%) 


had 


no children in tiiis 














range . 


5 


years : 


140 


families 


(33 


.0%) 


had 


one child; 






22 


f'amilies 


( 5 


.2%) 


•had 


two children; 






2 


families 


( 


.5%) 


had 


three children; 






260 


families 


(61 


.3%) 


had 


no children in this 














range . 


9 


years : 


111 


families 


(26 


.2%) 


had 


one child; 






43 


families 


(10, 


.1%) 


had 


two children; 






8 


families 


( 1. 


,9%) 


had 


three children; 






262 


families 


(61. 


. 8%) 


had 


no children in this 



age 



range. 
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10-13 years: 109 families (25.7%) had one ,child;> 

45 families (1Q_.6%) had two children; 
9. families ( 2ll%) had three children; 
-1 family ( •2%) had four^ children; 
» ^ * 260 families (61.3%) had no children in th'is age 

. range. ^ . 

14-18 years: 53 f^amilies (12.5%) /^lad one child;' 

34 families (8.0%) had two children; - ^ 

7. families ( 1.7%) had three children; 
330 families (77.8%) ' had no children in this age 

' ' range* 

In suunmary, of the families ; surveyed: 
34.4% have at .least one infant/ 

38.7% have at least one child age 3-5/* , ' 
38.2% have at least onq child age 6-9, 
38.7% have at least one child age lO-TS, 
'22.2% have at least one child age 14-18. 



276 (71.1%) responded ."yes; , ^ 



Ques.tion #17 asked if the respondents have any other relatives in 
Clark County: 

111 (28.6%) responded "no." 
The surprising fact here, in my opinion, is the very high ^ percentage 
of families . (more than 70%) who have relatives nearby. This contra- 
dicts a wide-spread belief that Las Vegas is a .community where few 
young families have any relatives they can call upon for help in 
emergencies relating to child care needs, vfhis" is consistent with 
the responses to question #9, where only 8% of the respondents would- 
have to go outside their own homes or their own relatives aijd friends 
for child care in case of an emergency.' . ~ 

Question # 20 asked about respondents' rAe: ' / 

271 (69.5%) are white; 
85 (21.8%) are black; ' 
13 (3.1%) are Mexican-American; 

3 ( .8%) are American Indian; • . 

13. ( 3.3%) are Asian-American' 
5 (1.3%) list themselves as_ "Other." 
Excruding the two groups who were chosen directly from the welfare 
rolls, the racial make-up of the 300 community-at-large 'respondents 
is as follows: 

83.6% whites, ' ' 

,4.?% blacks - . - 

5.2% Mexican- Americans ^ ' . 

' ' _ .7% American Indians, ' , 

4.5% Asian-Americans, 
1.7% Other. 

Comparable racial figures, for the entire metropolitaii area, based., 
upon the 1970 Census for Nevada^ was: 
. 89.5% whites. 



9.1% blacks, 

•4% American Indians, 

.6% Asian-Americans, 

.4% Other. 
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these figures are not comparable to my. sample, several factors 
t\o be kept in mind: 

It has been five years since the 1970 Census, and the 
population for the metropolitan area has changed con- 
siderably. While the 1970 Census listed the population at 
273,288; the 1975 population, based upon Clark County ^ 
Regionsii Planning figures is 374,050, an increase of mpre 
than 100,000. 

I never intended to take a representative sample of the 
entire population, but only of families with young children 
in the home; and we specif ically did extra sampling from 
welfare rolls in order to focus attention on low-income 
families . . 



Question #21 . asked about marital status: 

- 261 (66.9%) said they are married; ' 
35 (10.0%) said they are single;. 

34 ( 8^7%) said they are separated; - - 

'48 '(12.3%) said they are divorced; 
8 ( 2.1%) said they are widowed. 
;^ Marital status was correlated with identification numbeif- to see- if * 
different. areas of town showed different distributions,'; Since the 
single-parent home would be most likely to need full-time child care, 
and would have the fewest resources to pay for it,' categories were 
collapse'd to indicate simply married and non-married .(including 
single, separated, divorced, and widowed) : 

I-D. Number BY Marital Status 





Married 


Non-married 


Telephone 






Prefix 3 


61.5% 


38.5% 


Prefix 4 


88.2% 


11. 8% 


Prefix 6 


89.0% 


11.0% 


Prefix 7 


85.9% 


14.1% 


Prefix 8 


90.0% 


10.0% 



Prefix "3," representing the centralized area of Las Vegas, has 
roughly .three times the proportion of non-married parents than other 
areas. ^ This seems consistent with the higher patterns of child care 
usage characteristic of this area of town, as described in questions 
4 and 5. « 



Question #22 asked about education: 

17 ( 4,4%) havfe 8th grade education or less; 
82 (21.2%) have completed some high school; 
177 (45.9%) are high school graduates; 
, 79 (20.5%) have completed some 'college; 
26 \ 6.7%) are college graduates.; 
5 ( 1.3%) l.ave done post-graduate work. 
Again, excluding the groups we took directly from the welfare rolls, 
the community-at-large group had the following educational 
Continued — , 
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characteristics: 

3i9% grades 1-8; 
11.6% some high school; 
47.5% high school graduate; 
26.1% some college; 

9.2% college .graduate; 

1.8% post-graduate. ^ ■ 

The" 1970 Census showed the following educatxonal characteristxcs 
for the population as a whole: 

14.0% grades 1-8; 

20.7% some high school; 

40.0% high school graduate; 

15.2% some college; 

10.0% college' graduate and post-graduate. 
The same considerations as stated in the analysis of question #20 
apply here, with regard to the fact that the educational levels m 
the 1970 Census do not correspond very closely to those in ray sample. 
The child care sample has higher educational levels than those in 
the 1970 Census, which is not surprising considering that only families 
with young children (that is, relatively young adults) were selected 
for this survey. Their educational levels are, on the whole, probably 
higher than thai^of the total population, which would include older, 
retired persons and marginal individuals who would probably not be 
^rear^ng young children. 

Question #2*3 asked about religion: 

202 (52.6%) are Protestants; . y. 

3 92 (24.0%) are Catholics; . 

14 ( 3.6%) are Jewish; 

39 (10.2%) are Mormons; , 

3 ( .8%) are Muslims; " •' . 

9 ( 2.3%) list themselves as "other;" 

25' ( 6.5%) state they have "no preference." 

Q uestion #25 asked the respondents if they are employed outside 
the home, and if so, what type of v?ork they do: 

149 (38.5%) are employed outEide the home; 
' 238 (61.5%) are not employed. . k ^ „™ 

For those who held outside employment, we assigned codes based upon 
the Socioeconomic Index for Occupations in the Detailed Classification 
of the Bureau of the Census: 1950, transformed to NORC Scale. 
1 person ( .7%) had an occupation code in tire '40 s; 

43 people (29.3%) had an occupation code in the 50|s; , 

50 people (34.0%) had an occupation code in the 60's; 

41 people (27.9%) had an occupation code in the 70's; 

12 people ( 8.2%) had an occupation code i-- the 80's. 

Continued — 
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Employment was correlated with area of town .(based upon telephone 
prefixes in the ^identif ication numbers/ with the following results': 

A I.D, Number BY Employment Status 





Employed 


Not Employed 


Telephone 






Prefix. 3 


58,3% 


41.7% 


Prefix 4 


41,8% 


58.2% 


Prefix 6 


34.1% 


65.9% 


Prefix 7 


41,3% 


58.7% 


Prefix 8 


46.7% 


. 53.3% 



. Again, prefix #3, representing the downtown area, appears to be the 
area of greatest need, with nearly 60% of the respondents employed 
outside the home. 

Question #2 6 asked if they were currently in school or job training: 
23 ( 6%) responded "yes;" 
361 (94%) responded "no." 

Question #27 asked what their work or school schedule was: 
8'5 (55.6%) work full days; 

11 ( 7,2%) work mornings or afternoons only; 

24 (15,7%) work an early night shift (until midnight) ; 

14 ( 9.2%) work a late night shift (midnight until morning); 
3 ( 2.0%) work split hours; 

16 (10.5%) work, rotating or irregular hours. 
It appears that the majority of working parents can have their 
children cared for in facilities which do not operate past midnight. 
« The numbers who work an /early evening shift (15,7%) or rotating or 
irregular hours (10. 5%) 'would seem to necessitate an expansion in 
our resources for early evening care, however. 

Question #28 asked how often child care causes the respondents to * 
be late or to miss work, school, or training: 

6 ( 3i9%) responded "once a month or more;" 

7 ( 4.5%) responded "once every couple months;" 
28 (18.2%) responded "only onc^ or twice a year;" 

113 (73.4%) responded "not at all." 
This seems consistent with the findings from the Industrial Child 
Care survey. 

Questioii #29 w"as directed at only those respondents who are employed 
outside the home, and asked what were important reasons for their 
working: 

120 (81.6%) agreed that "Working is necessary for economic 
survival. " 

94 (63.5%) agreed that "I work to get a little bit more than 

the basic necessities." 
76 (50.7%) agreed that "I work because it gives me a feeling 

of independence and self-satisfaction." 
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Question 

outside the home, 
not working: 

158 (66.4%) 



#30 was asked of only those respondents who are not employed 
and asked what were important reasons for their 



74 



53 



35 



(27.3%) 
(22.3%) 
(14.8%) 



agreed that "Taking care of my 
creative and satisfying than taking a 
agreed that "I 
arrangements I 
agreed that "I 
worth my while, 
agreed that "I 



children is more 
job." 



can't find the kind of child care 
need. " 

make enough money to make it 



would 

can ' t 
II 



don't need the money, 



Question #31 . the final question in this survey, asked responaents 
what their total family income, before taxes, was last year: 

112 (27.8%) earned less than $5,000 a year; 
87 (21.6%) earned $5-10,000; 
85 (21.1%) earned $10-15,000; 

119 (29.5%) earned more than $15,000. 
Excluding the respondents chosen specifically from welfare rolls, 
incon'^r levels are as follows: 

10.0% earned less than $5,000 a year; 
. 22.7% earned $5-10,000 a year;^ 

27.7% earned $10-rl5,000 a year; 

39.7% earned more than $15,000 a year. 
Comparable figures from the 1970 Census are: 

14.4% earned less. than $5,000; 

30.0% earned $5-10,000; 
.29.5% earned $10-15,000; 

26.2% earned more than $15,000. ^ oo • 

The same considerations which were important in questions 20 and 22 xn 
interpreting differences between the child care sample and- the Census 
figures are relevant here as well. The large increase in population 
since 19 70, the selective sampling of only young families with 
children, and continued inflation and wage increases since 1970 could 
all account for thefee differences. 

Cross-tabulated with identification numbers^ the following distri- 
butions of income levels were found: 

I.D. Number BY Income 



Telephone 
Prefix 3 
Prefix 4 
Prefix 6 
Prefix 7 
Prefix 8 



-$5,000 


$5-10,000 


$10-15,000 


+$15,000 


37.5% 


40.0% 


2o'lO% 


2.5% 


• 4.6% 


26.2% 


2717% 


41.5% 


11.2% 


22.5% 


. 31 13% 


35.0% 


1.7% 


16.9% 


25 1 4% 


55.9% 


3.6% 


12.5% 


30U% 

i 


53.6% 



Prefix #3 (downtown), followed by prefix #6 (Westside, Tonopah Highway) 
seem to be the areas with higher concentrations of low-income families. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 



usion, some of the most pertinent findings from this survey include: 



care arrangements outside the scope of licensed care. Roughly 90% 
voice satisfaction with their present child care arrangements, though 
rfiiore than 40% also indicated that they worry about their child 
being mistreated while he/she is being cared for by someone else. 

Parents seem to prefer a home-like atmosphere for infants; a more 
structured, educational program for preschoolers; and in-home care 
for their school -age children. 

Parents tend to use fewer hours of child care for their infants; 
and seek such care in order to have a chance to socialize and to 
be relieved of child-rearing responsibilities for a short while. 
They tend to use longer hours of care for their preschoolers, and 
to be more explicitly interested in providing their child with an 
educational program and an opportunity to play with other children. 

Regardless of the ages of the children, parents appear to be most 
concerned about the quality of the caregivers, follov/ed by the pro- 
vision of an educational program. Though I am sure niost child 
care providers would disagree with these findings on the basis of 
their personal experiences, the costs of child care'^were not listed 
as top priority by parents. 

* 

Findings from this research suggest that different ethnic and sub- 
culture groups may place different priorities on various aspects of 
child care. This might be a fruitful area for future research efforts. 

There is strong parental support for educational programs and for 
well-trained staff, particularly dealing with 3-5 year old children. 

Difficulty in finding good child care does not appear to be asso- 
ciated with income, "education, race, area of town, or marital status. 
Rather, it appears to be characteristic of slightly more than one- 
third of the general population, and appears to be evenly distributed 
throughout the population. 

Parents as a whole seem to support the idea of licensing (though they 
use unlicensed facilities), government subsidies in child care based 
upon financial need, and even government building and operating child 
care centers. 

On the basis of this study, the area of town with the greatest child 
care needs is that portion of Las Vegas with the telephone prefixes 
beginning with "3" — this area uses the most hours of child care, 
has the hightest rate of divorced parents and employment, and has 
the lowest income levels. 



1. The majority of respondents 
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FACE SHEET (RANDOM DIGIT DIALING) 



Hello. I'm and I'm working' with the Sociology Depart- 

ment at the University of Nevada at Las Vegas. We are conducting a study 
of day care services available for young children in Las Vegas. Are 
there any children in your household below the age of thirteen years? 

N O Thank you very much. Sorry to have troubled you. 



YES Good, May I please speak to whoever in your family usually 

makes the arrangements for child care or babysitting for 
your children. (REPEAT INTRODUCTION IF RESPONDENT IS OTHER 
THAN THE PERSON WHO ANSWERED THE PHONE) 

We would like to hear your ideas on day care services, and 
your satisfactions and dissatisfactions with the day care 
experiences of your children. What you say will be held 
A in strict confidence and will not be associated with your 
name in any way. What you say will become part of a general 
report, in which your name will not be used, which will 
combine the views of other parents from this area. Would 
you mind answering a few questions to help us with our 
research? 

(IF IT APPEARS TO BE AN INCONVENIENT TIME) 

la there any special time during the week when it would 

be mosx convenient to phone you? 



(IF IT APPEARS APPROPRIATE) 

Would you like it better if we spoke with you in Spanish? 
(IF YES) OK. We will have a Spanish-speaking interviewer 
phone you in the next couple days. 



IBM 



I.D. (1-5) 

Sexi Male 1 (6) 

Female 2 

Interviewi Phone 1 (7) 

Personal..... 2 

Status I Interv. Compl... 1 (8) 

Refused. 2 

Incomplete. ..... 3 
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DATE 


TIME 


INTERVIEWER 


PHONE # 


RESULT 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



First of all, we are interested in all the arranG;ement5 you make to 
have your children cared for when you cannot be present yourself. 
Would you please tell me which of the followinfT arrangements you 
presently use for child care, by answering yes or no to each onCt 
Is your child ever cared for... 







YES 


NO 




In 






2 


(1-12) 


In 






2 


(1-13) 


in 


a licensed family day care home . • . , 




2 


(1-14) 


in 






2 


(1-15) 






2 


(1-16) 



(if yes, specify) 



Now we'd like to know how satisfied you are with each of these arr- 
angements that you use. Would you say you were; Very Satisfied, Sat- 
isfied, Unsatisfied, or Very Unsatisfied with your child care exper- 
iences (REPEAT ONLY ITEWS MARKED "YES") 





y.s. 


Sat . 


UnS.V.UnS. 


N/A 








2 


3 




0 


(1-17) 






2 


3 




0 


(1-18) 


in a licensed family day care home.. 


.. 1 


2 


3 




0 


(1-19) 


in a pr6school or day care center... 




2 


3 




0 


(1-20) 


other (specify) 


1 


2 


3 




0 


(1-21) 



If you could have any type of child care you wanted, which one of 
these arrangements would you prefer? Let me repeat them for you. 

in your own home by a babysitter....* 1 (1-22) 

in a relative's or friend's home....e 2 

in a licensed family day care home 3 

in a preschool or day care center ...^ 

some other arrangement you'd prefer? 5 

(if yes, specify) 
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if. Please tell me about how many hours each week you use child care for 
your children who are under age six . 

less than 10 hours 1 (I-23) 

IO-.30 hours • 2 

30-50 hours 3 

more than 50 hours 4 

NO CHILD CARE USED 5 

NO CHILDREN UNDER AGE SIX 0 



5# How many hours each week do you use child care for your 
school -age children? 

less than 10 hours «••• 1 (1-24) 

10-30 hours • 2 

30-50 hours 3 

more than 50 hours 4 

NO CHILD CARE USED....^ »5 

NO SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN. •••••••• • 0 . 



6. About how much does your child care cost you per week for all 
of your children? 

less than $10. • •••• 1 (I-25) 

$10-20 2 

$2l-30.... • 3 

$31-40 ^ 

$41-50 5 

$51-60 6 

more than $6o 7 

NO CHILD CARE USED.i,.. 0 



7. How close to your home are the chi: care arrangements you are now 

using? Would you say.... , ^ ,^ , ^ i n 

less than 10 minutes away 1 U-ZoJ 

^ 10-26 minutes away 2 

20-30 minutes away 3 

more than 30 minutes away.. 4 

in your own home only 5 

ant..;v DON*T USE ANY CHILD CARE 0 



B. How do your children usually get to and from the place where they 



receive child care? 

do you transport them?. i • 1 (1-27) 

does a relative or friend transport them? 2 

does a child care service do it?*. 3 

do your children walk or take a bus? 4 

is the child care only in your own home? 5 

some other arran<^ement? 6 

(if yes, specify) 

DON*T USE ANY CHILD CARE • 0 



^ \ 

9* If you had an emergency, such as having to go to the hospital 
immediately, what arrangements would you make for your children 



under age 13 if you had to be there for a few' days? 

IN OWN HOME BY A RELATIVE ••••• 1 (1-28) 

IN OWN HOME BY A BABYSITTER 2 

IN A RELATIVE'S OR FRIEND'S HOME • 3 

IN A LICENSED FAMILY DAY CARE HOME k 

IN A DAY CARE CENTER 5 

CHILD WOULD STAY .BY SELF 6 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

NONE, OR DON'T KNOW • 8 



10* PjBople look fcr many things when they select child care arrangements 
for their children. I will list five factors which may or may not be 
important to you in selecting child care arrangements. I like. to 
know which of these factors is most important to you. The factors 
are as follows c 

(1) An educational program is provided t 1 (1-29) 

(2) The cost is reasonable 2 

(3) The care-givers are warm and loving 3 

(U) Transportation is either provided or 

is easily available k 



(5) The hours are flexible and the care- 
giver Is available for emergency care... 5 



11. Now IM like to know which ic least important to you. 1*11 repeat 



the categories I 

,,,.^^^1) Jin educational program la provided 1 (1-30) 

(2) The cost is reasonable 2 

(3) The care -givers are warm and loving 3 

(if) Transportation is either provided or 

is easily available if 

(5) The hours are flexible and the care- 



giver is available for emergency care.*. 5 



12. There are many reasond why people need and use child care. If any 
of the following reasons explain why you need or use child care 
please answer yes. If any of them do not apply to you, answer no. 



Do you need or use child care 

YES go 

So that you can work or look for work 1 2 (1-31) 

So that you can carry on community or volunteer 

activities 1 2 (1-32) 

Because you need to get away for a while some- 
times, to sodlalize or to go out for an evening 1 2 (1-33) 

To provide your child with an educational program.... 1 2 (1-3^) 

TO give your child an opportunity to play with 

other children 1 2 (1-35) 
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13. We are alBO Interested in your feelin^o and impreBBions about child care 
and topics related to child care. I am f;oing to read several statements 
to you# Please tell me how you feel about each statement, using one of 
these four categories i Strongly Agree, Agree, Disagree, or Strongly Dis- 
agree. Do you have any questions? 

(CODE AS FOLLOWSi STRONGLY AGREE - 1, AGREE - 2. NO OPINION - 3, 



DISAGREE - 4, STRONGLY DISAGREE - 5) 
The person who cares for my child should have some 

kind of training in child care (1-36) 

I've had lots of difficulty in finding good child care... ' (1-37) 

I think that all child care providers, including family 

day care homes, should be licensed (1-38) 

I don't think that children get enough personal att- 
ention at day care centers (1-39) 

Working mothers miss the best years of their children's 

lives........ (1-40) 

Most child care providers are capable and loving (1-41) 

The government should build and operate day care centers. (1-42) 

Day care centers should be available at all hours of 

the night as well as day • (1-43) 

The government should give cash payments for child care 

to working mothers based upon financial need. (1-44) 

The best thin^ about day care centers is their educ- 
ational programs (1-45) 

Working mothers enjoy the time they spend with their 

children more ihan if they were with them all day • (1-46) 

I worry about my child being mistreated while he is 

being cared for by jomeone else (1-47) 

I don't think that there are enough facilities for Jthe 

care of school-age children after school (1-48) 

The government should not be involved in private child 

care arrangements (1-49) 

Most child care arrangements place too much stress on 

trying to teach a child things (1-50) 
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14. Now I'd like to nek you a few questions about ypuraolf and your family, 
for Btatlotloal purposes. What Is the total number of people living 
In your household nQw, Including yourself? (CIRCLE CORRECT ^) 



02 
11 



03 
12 



Ok 
13 



05 
Ik 



06 
15 



07 
16 



08 
17 



09 
18 



,10 
19 



20 



(1-51-52) 



15. Are there any other persons over 18 years of age living In your 

household now? , 

YES .... 1 



NO. 



(1-53) 



16. Now I'd like to know about the children living In your household, 
give me thelt aees, starting with the youngest up to the oldest. 

RECORD THE AGES AS RESPONDENT TELLS THEM TO YOU 



Please 



CODING I RECORD THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 
' EACH AGE CATEGORY 

0-2 years. (1-5**) 

3-5 years (1-55) 

6-9 years (1-56) 

10-13 years (1-57) 

Ik'lB years....... (1-58) 



17. Not counting members of your household, do you have any other 
relatives in Clark County? 



NO, 



1 

2 



(IP "NO", PROCEED TO QUESTION # 20) 



(1-59) 



18. (IF YES) How many households of relatives? 
(none) 



(more than 8) 
8 9 (1-60) 



i 
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19t (IP YES) About how often do you ir«t toirother or talk with uny of 
your relatives in Clark County? Would you say 

daily 1 

couple times a week^ 2 

weekly.^....*,.* 3 

• i couple tlmeo a month«t«««« ^ 

' I monthly # 5 

every couple months .6 

couple times a year 7 

yearly or less 8 

not at all««« j 9 

^ N/A 0 



(l-^l) 



20. So that we r<^n be sure we're ^rettlnar g fair crofls-n*^ction ^f all 
householrja, plenoe tell mei What is your racial backrround\ 



Are yout 



White 1 

Black 2 

* Mexican-Amer lc?^n 3 

American Indian k 

Asian^American. • • • • • • 5 

Other 6 

NO RESPONSE 0 



(1-6?) 



21. Are yout 



married 1 

single, • 2 

8<^parated 3 

divorced k 

widowed • 5 



(1-63) 
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22. \ih^t 18 the hl*fhi»t grade of aohool you completed? 

gredee 1-8 1 (l-6i*) 

• some hl^h echool* ••• 2 

hlph Bchool graduate.. 3 

some colleg'^ ^ 

. oollege irraiu«tc 5 

post graduate work ^ 

•". < 

i 

V I 

23. U your rell^loni Protestant 1 ' (1-65) 

Catholic 2 

Jewish 3 

Mormon ^ 

Muslim 5 

Other * ^ 

No preference 7 

(TP pWesTANT) What church do you usually attend? 



"(pRbBfe FOR Exact nakE and tocATioN, if possji^U) 



2if. Howo^pJ. -m the average, have you attendei church services or religious 
function^ln the past two or threft months? Would you say.... 

three or more times per week. 1 (1^6) 

twice a week..,. 2 

once a week • '3 

once every couple weeks ^ 

monthly • 5 

only on special occasions 6 

not at all •• • • 7 
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2$. Are you presently emi«.oyed outside the hone eith/sr full or part time? 

, ^ YES 1 (1-67) 

NO 2 



.(IF YES) What sort of work do you do? 



(1-68-69) 



/ 



^ (WRITE ANSWER VERBATIM? PROBE FOR ADEQUATE DESCRIPTION — JOB 
^ TITLE ALONE MAY NOT BE ENOUGH) 



26. Are you presently in school or job training either full or part tima? 

YES..... 1 (1-70) 

r m...... 2 

(IF RESPONDENT ANSWERED "NO** TO QUESTIONS 25 AND 26, PROCEED TO 
. QUESTION 30) 



27. (IF EMPLOYED, IN SCHOOL, OR IN JOB TRAINING) Which one of these 
categories best describes your work, school, or training schedule? 

full days.... r.. 1 (1-71) 

mornings or afternoons only 2 

early night shift 

^ (up until midnight).... ......... 3 

late night shift 

(midnight until morning). h 

split hours J 5 

rotating or irregular hours 6 

y 

28. (IF EMPLOYED, IN SCHOOL, OR I^ JOB TRAINING) During the last vear 
ho;* often have problems with your child care arrangements caused 
you to be late or to miss work, school, or training? Would you say... 

once a month or more.^:, 1 (1-72) 

once every couple months 2 

only once or twice a year 3 



29.^(0NLy IF EMPLOYED) People have different reasons for working. 
Please tell me which of the following reasons apply to you» by 
answering yes or no to each statement. 

YES NO 

Working is necessary for economic survival 1 2 (1-73) 

I work to get a little bit more than the basic 

necessities ; 1 2 | (1-74) 

I work because it rives me a feeling of independence 

and self-satisfaction • ; i 2 (1.75) 



30. (ONLY IF UNEWLOYED) Now I'd like to know which, if any, of the 

followin^c ^re important reasons why you yourself do not work. Please 
tell me which of the following reasons apply to you. by answering 
yes or no to each statement. 



YES 


NO 






2 


(1-76) 




2 


(1-77) 




2 


(1-78) 




2 


(2-12) 



Taking c^^re of iry children Is mdre creative and 
satisfying than taking a job •....««. , 

I can*t find the kind of child care arrangements I 



31 (FOR ALL RESPONDENTS ) Which of the following categories would best 
describe your total family income before taxes last year? 

■(? 

less than $5,000 a year 1 (2-13) 

$5-10,000 a year 2 

.•110-15, 000 a year 3 

^ over $15#000 a year 4 



Thank you very »Tiuch for your cooperation. 
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BACK SHEET 



Please answer the follov/ins questions about the interview as best 
you can. This, information is very inportant to us for purposes of* 
designing future surveys. 



Ijlow many minutes did the interview last? / 

TIME IN MINUTES 



Which of the following best describes the respondent's attitude » 

VERY ANTAGONISTIC, o..;... 1 

SOMEWHAT ArTAGONISTIC 2 

NEUTRAL 3 

SOMEWHAT HELPFUL ^^ 

VERY HELPFUL 5 

How would you describe the respondent's interest in the interview? 

VERY INTERESTED., i 1 

SOMEWHAT INTERESTED 2 

NEUTRAL 3 

SOMEWHAT UNINTERESTED k 

VERY UNINTERESTED 5 

Was it difficult to persuade the respondent to start the interview? 

ABSOLUTELY NO DIFFICULTY 1 

SLIGHT DIFFICULTY 2 

GREAT DEAL OF DIFFICULTY 3 

Did the respondent ask any questions about the survey?" 

YES .... 1 
NO..... 2 

(if yes, specify) t_ ^ 
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BACK SHEgr (continued) 



Answer ONLY if this was a refusal or partial completion. 



6. When did the respondent terminate the interview? (Specify the 
exact question number) 

QUESTION # (2/20-21) 



?• Which best describes how the interview was terminated i 

NO WARNING OR EXPLANATION GIVEN, r 1 (2/22) 

AN EXPLANATION WAS GIVEN, TO WHICH YOU WERE NOT 

GIVEN A CHANCE TO RESPOND 2 

AN EXPLANATION WAS GIVEN, TO WHICH YOU WERE ABLE 

TO RESPOND.... 3 



8. Please explain the exact circumstances under which the Interview 
was terminated. 



Thank you. 
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APPENDIX D 



"YARDSTICKS FOR QDALITY" 
The Nevada Child Ccure Services .Division Accreditation System 



Prepared by the Child Care Accreditation Task Pqrce 
Penny Royce, ^Consultant. Task Force Members....... 

Lucille Guckes, Eva Essa, Mary Burnett, Jack Peters, 
Georgia Hastings, Marvin Moss, Connie Mormon, 
Linda Vlautin, Ilargee Richardson, and Jane Douglas 
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MANUAL I 



CAREGIVER CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES 
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a 
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INTRODUCTION 



The 1970's has seen an increasing interest in, and an ever expanding need 
,for early childhood programs. Statistics show that at least one-third of all 
children under the age of five in the United States are currently enrolled in 
some type of child care program. With more and more women joining the labor 
force each year, the necessity for states to make provisions for various child 
care services has greatly increased. Today there is in existence in Nevada 
many different types of programs available which provide some form of child 
care — family child care homes, group child care homes, pre-schools, child 
care centers, even 24-hour child care centers. Within each, the need for 
competent, caring directors and caregivers is a vital necessitv. To meet this 
end is a challenge the State of Nevada must face. C 

.The Child Care Services Division of the Department of Human Resources has 
come to recognize the need to provide "quality" child care facilities through- 
out the state. In an attempt to implement this, a set of assessment procedures 
has been drafted which will eventually award a Certificate of Accreditation to , ^ 
earlychildhood facilities and an Early Childhood Credentialto directors and 
caregivers, ihe system will be strictly voluntary in nature. Four different 
procedural manuals have been formulated to meet the varying needs of the diver- 
sified child care facilities in the State. . All assessments include observations 
in the facility as well ^s oral and written exams; each of these is based wTOlely 
or in part on specific defined "competencies" or performance standards which 
have been made public to all those individuals being assessed. 

The procedures for accreditation are as follows: 

MANUAL _I: CAREGIVER CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES 

A. Requirements; Individual is actively involved on a regular basis' in caring 

for young children between the ages of two to six yearr,. 

B. Procedures: 1) Observation of the individual's performance in the child' core 

facility based on performance skills defined in the 15 compe- 
tency areas 

■ 2) Administration of an oral interview with questions based on 
defined competencies ; 

3) Adninistration of a written exam with questions based on 
dofined competencies 

mmi II: pjREnpj?/CAREJG^ 

A. Reqiiiren'onts: Indiviiiual is a director, co-director, or assistant director 

and also acts as a caroyiver. 

B. Procedures: 1) Observation of the individual's pei^formance in the child care 

facilit.y basea on perfornionco skills defined in the conipo tcncy 
areas 

2) Atbiini strati on of a writtc^n exam based on 15 defined competency 
<:rr\is (includei: licencing requ lations) 

3) P\mirnyAvci tion of on oit.'l interview with questions based on 
. defined coinnetericies 
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MAN UAL III; DIREaOR CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES 

A. Requirements: Individual is acting as a director of a facility and is 

not normally acting in the capacity of a direct caregiver 

B. Procedures: 1) Tour of the facility with observations made relating to 

director's relations with the children and exDlanations 
given relating to: a) Facility philosophy b) Competency 
areas 

2) Administration of a written exam based on 16 defined com- 
petency areas (includes licensing regulations) 

MANUAL IV: FACILITY ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES 

A. Requirements: 1) Facility must pass a checklist based on specific 

competency requirements (relating primarily to physical 
facility, equipment and materials) 

2) Director must be credential ed 

3) Thirty percent of the child/staff ratio as required by 
the State Licensing Regulations, must be creden.tialed 

4) At least one caregiver in a facility must meet the 
Caregiver competencies. In those facilities where the 
director is one of the persons meeting the thirty 
percent personnel requirement, the director will be 
required to pass the Director/Caregiver assessment 
procedures 

5) There mjst be at least one credential ed caregiver in 
the facility at all times between the hours of 9:00 
a.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

6) Facility must provide for staff development on an 
ongoing basis 

7) Facility must provide a written statement of program 
philosophy and program goals to each parent upon 
enrollment of their child 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR CAREGIVER ASSESSMENT 



3 



1. The assessment of caregivers is voluntary. Individual caregivers may re- 
quest an assessment in order to receive an Early childhood Credential. 

The assessment will be done by a team of three persons knowledgeable in 
the field of early childhood development and education; the team will be 
selected by the State Accreditation Task Force. 

The assessment will cover a two week span and win consist of three dif- 
ferent evaluation procedures 

a) Three observations in the child care facility 

b) Oral Interview 
-v-d^ Written Exam 

4. One observation of two to three hours will be made by each team member on 
separate occasions. v, 

5. The Oral interview lasting approximately two to three hours will be conducted 
by all team members. The interview will be taped. 

6. The Written Exam will be offered by the Child Care Services Division on a 
quarterly basis. Passage of the Written Exam will be required before re- 
questing the entire assessment. 

7. A Final Assessment Meeting will be held with all team members. Each com- 
petency area will be reviewed in terms of the Observation Evaluations, 

the Oral Interview and Written Exam. A Summary Score Sheet will be tallied 
and a Competency Profile drawn up. This profile will graphically depict 
the areas of strengths and weaknesses of the Candidate. 

8. Passage of the assessment will be determined on the basis of points received 
in each of the three areas. The point system is based on a maximum of 10 

. .defined points per competency area. The Candidate must receive a minimum 
score of 7 in at least 12 of the 15 competency areas with no scores being 
below 4 in any area in order to pass. 

9. Upon successful completion of the assessment, the Candidate will be awarded 
a Child Care Services Early Childhood Credential. If it is found that the 
Candidate needs more training in specific areas, a list of up-coming in-service 
training sessions related to the competency areas will be given the Candidate. 

10. The Policy Board of the Child Care Services Division will act as a Board 
of Review if a Candidate wishes to appeal a decision. 



2. 



3. 
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PROCEDURES FOR THE CANDIDATE 



1. Caregiver submits a request to the Child Care Services Division for an 
assessment. 

2. Manual I: CARE6IVER\CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES is mailed to Candidate. 
Candidate carefully reviews competency areas; references are used in areas 
where the Candidate fee^s more work is needed. 

3. Candidate submits a requek to the Child Care Services Division to take the 
quarterly Written Exam. \ 

4. The Written Exam is taken and^successfully passed. 

5. Candidate submits a request to\e Child Care Services Division for the 
completion of the assessment. A two week period is set with specific times 
allotted for the three observations\and the Oral Interview. 

6. If the Candidate feels any of the performance standards are , against his/her 
philosophy regarding the care and education of young children. Candidate 
submits a Waiver Form citing the specific^. 

7. Candidate notifies the' director of the child care facility of the upcoming 
assessment and makes arrangements for a substitute during the time allotted 
for the Oral Interview. \ 

8. Candidate assists the Division in arranging the location for the Oral 
Interview, preferably at the child care facility. 

9. Candidate participates in the Oral Interview. 

10 Upon completion of the assessment. Candidate is mailed , his/ her Competency 
Profile. If the Candidate has passed, a Child Care Services Early Childhood 
Credential is awarded. If the Candidate has not passed the assessment, he/she 
will be referred back to the list of competency references and encouraged to 
attend competency workshops. A reassessment can be d9ne 6 months after the 
original assessment. 
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DEFINITIONS 



The following definitions are terms found throughout the manual: 

Accreditation - Reference herein to the av/arding of a "Certificate of 
Accreditation" to a facility based upon successful 
cofiiBletion of the requirements listed in MANUAL IV: 
FACltm^CCREDITATION PROCEDURES. The certificate ' 
indicates^ high level of quality in the staff, equip- 
ment and material's of the facility. 

Credential - Reference herein to the award made by the Child Care 

Services Division to a caregiver, director/caregiver, or 
director based upon successful completion of the speci- 
fied assessment procedures. The credential indicates 
quality in performance and an overall understanding of 
early childhood programs. 

Assessment - Reference herein to the overall procedure used to 
evaluate the performance and understanding of a 
caregiver, director/caregiver, or director in working 
with or directinci programs for young children. It also 
refers to the evaluation of facilities with regard to 
obtaining facility accreditation. 

. Competency - Reference herein to the demonstration of an ability to 
perform a specified behavior or action under specified 
conditions, observable by defined pefformance standards. 

Performance Standards - Reference herein to the specified observable 

behaviors listed under each competency. These behaviors 
may be observed in a child care facility or evaluated at 
specified level of accuracy in an oral interview or a 
written exam. 

Caregiver - Reference herein to any parson who ss duties include direct 
care, supervision and guid.^ipce of children in a child 
care facility; 

Director/Caregiver - Reference herein to any person who meets- t-he defini- 
tions of both cai^egiver and director. 



Director 



Reference herein to any person who has responsibility 
for overall direction and management of a child care 
facility. 



Child Care Services Division - A State Division within the Nevada Department 
- of Human Resources 



/ 
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DEFINITIONS 



The following definitions are specific terms found In the order In which 
they appear In the defined competency areas: 



Functional areas 



Those areas within the child care environment which meet ^ 
various developmental heeds of the children and which func-ty 
tlon essentially around one type of activity (e.g., block 
area, library area) 



Age appropriate materials Those materials best suited for a child at d given 
/ age, providing the child with stimulation and a sense of 

/ accomplishment (e.g.. For 3 year oldsi: large, simple puzzles; 

/ ' picture books with big, bright pictures and short text, etc.) 



Transitions 



Devel opmental 



Those period of times which occur when shifting from one 
activity to another (e.g.. There is a transition period be- 
tween a work session and snack time, etc.) 



Refers /to developing, 
etc. 



maturing, growing, expanding, learning. 



Developmental abilities or tasks - Those abilities which a child at a 
" certain ^9^ or level or development is expected to be able to 

accomplish based on maturity and the expectations of those 

around him. 

Developmental needs - Those needs of a child at a certain age or level 
of development which should be met in order that the natural,. " 
orderly progression of growth takes place 

. Developmental areas - Those areas of personality ^nd physical develop- 
ment which change through the process of growth and maturation 
(i.e., physical/motor area, social /personal area, intellectual/ 
cognitive area, etc.) 

Curriculum - Those activities or events which center around a specific 

theme or developmental task (e.g., curriculum related to 
developing self concept might involve qhildren drawing life- 
-size pictures of themselves, making hand prints, measuring 
self, taping voice, etc.) 

Motor skills - Those skills related to the physical movement of the body 

^ r 

Gross. motor - Relating to skills which Involve large body movements 
^ ^ utilizing the arms, legs, torso, etc. (e.g., walking, climbing, 

running, jumping, etc.) 

Fine motor - Relating to skills which Involve small body movements and 
the use of the small muscles of the hand and fingers, foot, 
toes, etc. (e.g., stringing with Jieads, drawing with crayons, 
" building with clay, etc.) 
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Exceptional child 

Hygiene - 
Nutrients - 

Caustic 

Spontaneous play - 
Dramatic play 



DEFINITIONS (CONT.) 

That child who has specific problems in varibus areas or ; 
who has mastere^d tasks usually expected of an older child 
(e.g., the child with visual, speech, or motor problems)/ 

Relating to matters of health and cleanliness 

Foods which supply the .basic; nutrition needed for physical 
growth and health ijiaintenance 

Capable of burning ^ destroying by eating away through 
chemical action 

That play which occurs "spontaneously"' and naturally when 
children are given the freedom to ^ interact with the envirpn- 
ment and/or each other^ 

That play in which the chil<j acts out or dramatizes various 

situations which are^ familiar to him; itvisja means of re- 
living and clarifying experiences ana*thus 'helps to expand 

learning anchreduce anxiety (Equipment such as housekeeping 
areas, dress ups, dolls, etc. , encourages such play) 

Those questions which are asked in a manner that require 
more than a yes or no answer or a single wtfrd answer... 
and for which there are ho right or wrong^ answers. Active^ 
w , thinking on the part of the child must take place, (e'.a. , 

"What different- types of circles can you find in this room?" 
rather than, "Do you see any circles in this room? ) 
. ^. ■ I ■ 

Manipulative toys/materials Tho^e toys or materials which are capable of 

being built with, taken apart, fitted together, shaped into, 
etc., through the use of the small muscles of the fingers 
(e.g., tinker toys, puzzles, clay, play dough, etc.) 

Positive self concept A feeling.of importance, worth, well-being for one's 

self / 

Ethnic background - Relating to cultural or 'racial traits, customs, etc.^. 



Open questions 



Self-help skills 



Listening model 



Language model 



Those tasks which the child is able to perfonji for himself ^ 
(e.g., pouring own juice, hanging up own coat) - 

A person who provides an example by carefully and attentively 
listening and then responding appropriately if necessary 
(e.g., the teacher who listens closely to a slowly talking 
child and then responds with an immediate reply) o 

A person who provides an example by using speech appropriate 
to the age and language abilities of the listeners (e.g., for 
young children an appropriate language model would be use of 
short, concise, precisely phrased simple sentences) 
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DEFINITIONS (CONT.) 



Cognitive development - The capacity of an Individual to recognize. Identify, 

discriminate, and Integrate the features of the world 
around him (e.g., the task of learning to talk Is part of 
the cognitive development of a child) 

Natural envi;'X)nment - The physical land surfaces and air conditions which are 

a part of the earth and Its atmosphere (e.g., mountains, 
plains, rivers, trees, shrubs, flowers, rain, snow, sunshine, 
etc. ) 

Sensory - Relating to the use of the basic five senses of the body as 

a means of learning (I.e., sense of touch, taste, smell, 
hearing, and seeing) 

Spatial relationships - Relating to objects "arid their position In space (e.g., 

fitting things togethdr-and taking them apart); relating 
to observing things from different viewpoints; relating to 
describing and understanding the position of things in re- 
lation to each other (e.g., under, above. In. front of, etc.) 



Classification 



Seriation ' 



Creative arts 



The process of noting similarities and differences (grouping), 
of finding characteristics or attributes Of things, and of 
describing objects In several different ways 

The process of comparing 1tems^(e.g., which one Is bigger); 
of arranging Items In order* along the same dimension (e.g., 
which one Is the shortest one); and of matching sets of 
items with another (e.g.. which one Is Identical) 

Relating to art, music, rhythmic body movement, oral ex- 
pression (children's own stories, songs, poems, etc.) and ex- 
ploration of the environment 



\ 



COMPETENCY AREAS 



1.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

3.0.0 CUSSROOM MANAGEMENT (DAILY ROUTINES) 

4.0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING, OBSERVATION SKILLS 

5.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

6.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION 

7.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC SAFETY 

S.OvO ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: 
i UNDERSTANDING THE VALUE OF SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

9.0.0 PROMOTING PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

10.0.0 PROMOTING EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

11.0.0 PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

12.0.0 PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

13.0.0 PROMOTING DEVELOPMENT IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 

14,0.0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS (PARENTS AND CO-WORKERS) 

15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
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1.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

1.1.0 Candidate d«iX)nstrates an ability to utilize the physical environment 
to meet the needs of the children within the group ^ 

1.1.1 Utilizes functional areas "hich are relevant to the developmental 
needs of the children (e.g., block area, housekeeping area, etc.) 

1.1.2 Maintains an overall physical arrangement which allows for adequate 
supervision of the children at all timps 

1.1.3 Maintains an overall physical environment .vhich is cheerful, well 
ventilated, and in general, conducive to learning 

1.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the prupose of the overall 
physical arrangement 

1.2.1 In an oral interview, is able to explain why the room has been 
divided into certain functional areas 

1.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to select/use materials and equipment 
which are relevant to the needs of the children within the group 

1.3.1 Utilizes materials which are age appropriate, stimulating, and 
sturdily constructed 

1.3.2 Provides materials in sufficient quantity to keep all children 
actively involved during periods of free play 

1.3.3 Arranges materials and equipment so that they are easily accessible 
to the children ^ 

1.3.4 In an ot-al interview, is able to explain why and how 3 different 
toys or' learning materials are used (Materials to be selected 
from Candidate's environment) 

1.4.0 Candidate demonstrates resourcefulness in utilizing certain materials 

1.4.1. Utilizes teacher, volunteer or child-made materials 

1.4.2 In a written exam, is able to list those materials used which have 
cost little or no money 
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2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

2.1.0 Candidates demonstrates knowledge of the importance of respecting and 
accepting each child as a unique, worthwhile being 

2.1.r Converses with and listens to each child with respect - 

2.1.2 Allows each child to complete what the child is saying before 
answering 

2.1.3 Bends or stoops down to converse with each child on the child's 
own level 

2.2.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the importance of interacting fre- 
quently with each child 

2.2.1 In an oral interview, is able to cite reasons why it is neces- 
sary for a caregiver to frequently interact with each child 

2.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of providing 
a warm, accepting emotional climate 

2.3.1 Expresses warmth and positive behaviors such as frequent smiles, 
embraces, physical contact as an integral part of the child/ 
caregiver interaction 

2.3.2 Uses a pleasant, friendly, natural voice 

2.3.3 Provides frequent praise and encouragement for each child 

2.4.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to skillfully work with children in 
both small groups and large groups 

2.4.1 Is able to create and maintain interest in an activity among 
a small group of children 

2.4.2 Is able to manage a large group of children with a quiet, con- 
trolled voice 

2.4.3 In a written exam, can list guidelines for working with children 
in groups of 6 or more 
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3.0.0 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (DAILY ROUTINES) 



3.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of consis- 
tency and regularity for young children 

3.1.1 Maintains a regular schedule 

3.1.2 In an oral interview, is.able to cite reasons why a child needs 
a regular schedule 

3.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to smoothly handle the dally routine 
activities of the facility 

3.2.1 ARRIVALS: Greets all children with a smile and a positive re- 
sponse 

3.2.2 TRANSITIONS: Handles^ change of activities calmly and orderly 
assisting 'those children who have particular difficulty during 
these periods of time 

3.2.3 CLEAN UP: Aids the children during clean up periods^ utilizing 
the time for learning and developing self-help skills 

3.2.4 TOILETING: Recognizes the warning signs of toileting needs and 
provides the child with the individual guidance needed; accepts 
accidents calmly with no attempt to embarrass the child 

3.2.5 MEALS: Participates with the children encouraging discussion and 
providing a positive model 

3.2.6 NAPPING: Sets a proper "quiet ^tage"; takes into consideration the 
varying activity levels of the different ages in the group 

3.2.7 DEPARTURES: Aids children with difficult wraps and attempts to 
see that each child receives a personal parting on leaving 

3.3.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the specific events which should 
occur regularly during certain routines 

3.3.1 In a written exam, is able to cite events which should take place 

during a given routine (e.g., events surrounding mealtime or snacks) 
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4,0,0 vPROGRAM PLANNING, OBSERVATION SKILLS 

4.1.0 Candidate demonstrates ability to plan activities for young children 

4.1.1 Plans a specific short term activity which is in keeping with 
the children's developmental abilities and the constraints of 
available material and space 

4.1.2 Schedules daily activities so there is a planned sequence of 
active and quiet periods (e.g., story time followed by active 
music experiences) 

4.1.3 Schedules daily activities so there is a balance between indoor 
and outdoor activities 

4.1.4 Plans daily activities designedto fulfill the varying develop- 
mental needs of the children 



4.1.5 In an oral interview, is able to cite a full week'^s activities 
which are in keeping with the overall curriculum or focus for 
that period of time (e.g., study of basic foods could include 
use of pictures, books, films, cooking experiences, film strips, 
trip to market, etc. ) 

4.1.5 In a written exam, is able to write up lung term goals for the 

children in the group concentrating on a specific »>rea of develop- 
ment (e.g., fine motor areas: Ability to cut, string beadSj build 
with small legos, print name, etc.) 

*t.2.0 Candidate demonstrates on understanding of the importance of observing 
children to determine their specific needs, to evaluate their growth, 
-"J analyse their specific problems, etc. 

4.2.1 Utilizes dail^ attendance and is aware of those children present 
and absent 

4.2.2 In an oral exam, explains how overall evaluations are made cf 
each child in the major developmental areas (physical, social, 
intellectual , etc. ) 

4.2.3 In an oral interview, explains the importance of observing 
children and how own observations are made and evaluated (e.g., 
use of notebook, file cards, etc.) . ^ 

4.2.4 In a written exam, cites major factCi'S to note when makinr 
an obsGrvdtion of a child 
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5.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

] 

5.1.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the basic developmental stages 
which all children pass through 

5.1.1. In a written exani, selects the proper sequence of developing 
\ motor skills froni a given list 

\ * 

5.1.2 In a written exi^m, selects the proper sequence of language skills 
from a given list 

5.1.3 In a written exam, selects the proper sequence of developing 
social skills from a given list 

5.1.4 In a written exam, selects the proper sequence of maturing 
skills from a given list 

5.1.5 In an oral interview, is able to cite normal skills of a child 
in a given developmental area at an indicated age (e.g., 3 year 
old, gross motor area: is able to walk well, run well, hop on 
both feet, possibly tricycle, etc.) 

5.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the developmental needs of the 
children within the group 

5.2.1 Provides at least 3 physical areas which meet the specific de- 
velopmental needs of the children in the group (e.g., for 3 
year olds: provides water play, dramatic play, blocks, etc.) 

5.2.2 Provides specific activities which are geared for the ages and 
developmental levels of the.xhildren in the group (e.g., for 5 
year olds: provides letters to trace, boxes of letters to work 
with, materials and objects are labeled, etc.) 

5.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the needs of those. children in the 
group who have special problems or talents 

5.3.1 Provides special activities which meet the special needs of the 
exceptional child (e.g., provides balance board and practice time 
for the child with a motor problem) 

5.3.2 In an oral interview, is able to cite the behaviors or physical 
traits which might indicate a child with special needs (e.g., 
irregular walk, unintelligible speech, etc.) 

5.3.3 In an oral interview, is able to explain how a child with special 
problems is incorporated into the program 
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6,0,0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION 

6.1.0 Candidate demonstrates a basic knowledge of the need to provide and main- 
tain a clean and healthy environment 

6.1.1 Provides an overall environment which is clean and orderly 

6.1.2 Makes certain that all eating areas and bathroom areas are 
kept clean and are sufficiently stocked with essentials (soap, 
tissues, paper towels, toilet paper, etc.) 

6.1.3 In an oral interview., cites fatility procedures for handling a 
sick child 

6.1.4 In an oral interview, is able to name some of the early symptoms 
of illness which young children exhibit (e.g., red eyes, etc.) 

6.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of establishing 
sound health and hygiene habits in young children 

6.2.1 Has children regularly wash their hands before each meal and 
after toileting 

6.2.2 Presents a good model for the children to look up to (e.g., clean 
fingernails, neat hairdo, clean clothes, etc.) 

5.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of good nutri- 
tion for growing young children 

'6.3.1 Makes certain that the. children understand the need for nutrients 
in their snacks and meals 

6.3.2 Provides nutrition related experiences for the children on a 
regular basis (e.g., washing and tasting raw vegetables; discussing 
the importance of food nutrients to parts of the body. ^ 

6.3.3 In an oral interview, explains how good nutrition is incorporated 
into the overall program ' ^ ' ^ 

6.3.4 In a written exam, lists several of the basic nutrients required by 
children daily and gives examples cf each (e.g.. Vitamin C - orange 
juice) 
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7.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC SAFETY 

7.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the need to provide a safe 
environment by taking precautions to avoid or reduce accidents 

7.1.1 Makes sure all exits are knowrr to the children and are free of 
obstacles 

7.1.2" Keeps the physical environment free of hazardous conditions (e.g., 
removes large stones from the outside play area) 

7.1.3 Keeps all toys and learning materials free of peeling paint and 
broken or hazardous parts 

7.1.4 Instructs the children and maintains rules regarding the proper 

use of potentially hazardous materials (e.g., sand, scissors, blocks, 
etc.) • 

7.1.5 Arranges all equipment so that it is safely positioned 

7.1.6 Stops and redirects unsafe child behavior (e.g., child building 
block building too high, child running fast in inside environ- 
ment, etc.) 

7.1.7 In an oral interview, is able to cite facility procedures for a 
fire drill 

7.1.8 In an oral interview, is able to cite facility procedures used 
in case of an accident 

7.2.0 Candidate demonstrates a knowledge of the hazardous materials which are 
frequently found in child care facilities 

7.2.1 In a written exam, is able to list caustic or poisonous materials 
which are often found in a child care facility 

7.2.2 In a written exam, is able to list materials or toys which are 
potentially dangerous and can explain why 



8,0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



UNDERSTANDING THE VALUE OF SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

8.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the value of spontaneous 
play as an essential ingredient in the overall development of young 
children 

8.1.1 Provides time in both morning and afternoon sessions when children 
are allowed to play freely, selecting at will from those activities 
and materials available 

8.1.2 Provides equipment and materials during spontaneous play which 
allows each child to explore, manipulate, or create freely by 
himself or with others (e.g., blocks, dramatic play equipment, 
art materials, etc. ) 

8.1.3 Is actively involved and helps structure and guide children's 
learning during free play periods, both indoors and outdoors 

8.1.4 Listens to children to obtain information for continuous guidance 
of spontaneous play 

8.1.5 Uses the information gained by listening to the children during 
spontaneous play time to structure more formal activities 

8.1.6 Stimulates children's thinking during spontaneous play sessions 
through the use of "open questions" (e.g.. Asks, "What can we use 
this box for?" rather than, "Do you want to make a chest with the 
box?") 

8.1.7 Takes advantage of unexpected situations and needs that can bp 
expanded into learning experiences (e.g., incorporates the day's 
snowstorm into a lesson in science) 

8.1.8 In a written exam, can list reasons why spontaneous play is im- 
portant for young children 

8.1.9 In an oral interview, can name materials and equipment which 
should be made available to the children and can explain why 

8.1.10 In an oral interview, is able to cite cues or situations which 

signal the need for restructuring of an activity (e.g., children 
riding tricycles in too small an area) 
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9.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: 



PROMOTING PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

9.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the critical importance of 
gross motor/large muscle experiences for young children 

9.1.1 Provides a significant segment of time in which the children 
can utilize large muscle apparatus (e.g., jungle gyms, 
swings, trikes, etc.) 

9.1.2 Gets actively Involved in outdoor and indoor physical 
experiences 

9.1.3 Provides varied activities and equipment which promote the 
development of the large muscles (e.g., hu^la hoops, balance 
boards, physical games, etc.) 

9.1.4 Guides children in selecting'activities and equipment which 
meet their needs and strengths (e.g., child with stumbling 
problems is encouraged to use balance board, to practice 
walking on masking tape line, etc.) * 

9.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the importance of fine 
motor/small muscle experiences for young children 

9.2.T Utilizes materials and activities daily which promote 

fine motor development (e.g., use of crayons, scissors, ^ 
puzzles, tinker toys, etc.) 

9.2.2 Keeps all fine motor materials in good order (e.g., re- 
places puzzle pieces when missing, sorts out broken logos, 
etc. ) 

9.2.3 Guides children in selecting fine motor activities and 
materials which meet their needs and strengths (e.g., 
very young child is^encouraged to experiment with felt 
pens but is not expected to write letters, shapes, etc.) 

9.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall understanding t)f what gross 

motor and fine motor activities include and why they are important 

9.3.1 In a written exam, is able, to define the terms gross 
motor and fine motor and gives examples of each 

9.3.2 In an oral interview, is able to explain the sequence of 
children's gross motor development (from birth through 
age 6) 

9.3.3 In an oral interview, is able to cite how fine motor 
activities are implemented into the program 
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10.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: 
PROMOTING EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



10.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of each 
child building a strong, positive self-concept 

10.1.1 Provides many opportunities for personal comment about each 

^ild (e.g., personal greeting, commen" about the child's 
Clothes, praise over an item made, etc.) 

10.1.2 Provides a private place at the child's level for each child to 
put his personal belongings (e.g., cubbies, boxes, shelves, etc.) 

10.1.3 In an oral interview, can name different wajs in which the 

^ children's home culture and ethnic backgrounds have been included 
in the children's activities (e.g., teaching a Spanish song, 
preparing a soul food snack, etc.) 

10.2.0 Gsr.di date demonstrates an understanding of the value of each child 
developing a strong sense of self-reliance 

10.2.1 Maximizes the child's self-help skills throughout the day 
\ (e.g., encourages child to hang up own coat, pour own juice, 

etc.) . 

10.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to contribute to the overall social 
growth of young children 

10.3.1 Encourages and reinforces with verbal pra^'".^ behavior which 
promotes social growth (e.g., taking turns, sharing, taking 
care of materials, enjoying relationships, working cooperatively, 
accepting indiviJual differences among peers, etc.) 

10.3.2 Encourages children to accept and express their feelings within 
acceptable limits (e.g., provides dramatic play equipment, 

/ punching bags, art materials which can be used for release of 

tensions, etc. ) 

10.3.3 In a written exam, selects the appropriate method of handling > 
a siJ:uation dealing with acceptance of individual differences 

10.4.0 Candidate demonstrates understanding of the need to establish and 
maintain rules and appropriate disciplinary measures 

10.4.1 Sets up and maintains reasonable limits/rules which the 
children understand and accept 

\ 

10.4.2 Utilizes disciplinary measures consistent with supportive 
positive development (e.g., does not put child in time-out 

area for extended time, etc.) 

\, 

10.4.3 In an oral interview, states personal philosophy of guidance 
and discipline^ lb2 
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11.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

11.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the Importance of developing 
listening skills in young children 

11.1.1 Provides a good listening model by allowing each child to com- 
plete what he is saying and then actively responding with an 
appropriate answer 

11.1.2 Involves children in listening experiences where they must ac- 
tively listen and then respond to what they^have heard (e.g., 
tells a story and then asks questions relating to the storyj 

11.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to foster language development in 
young children 

11.2.1 Demonstrates recognition and acceptance of the child's level 
of language development, his native language, or his dialect 

11.2.2 Provides a continuous language model for the children by using 
precisely phrased, short simple sentences 

11.2.3 Takes children's own words and uses them as a foundation upon 
which to model expanding language 

11.2.4 Involves children on a regular basis in language activities or 
games (e.g., telephone game, show and tell, etc.) 

11.2.3 In an oral interview, can explain what an effective language 
model is and why' it is so important for young children 

11.3.0 Candidate demonstrates ability to utilize literature experiences as a 
source of enriching children's language experiences 

11.3.1 Reads or tells stories to children using active facial and 
verbal expressions 

113 2 Provides a quiet library or reading area with several books 

which are appropriately selected for the ages and interests of 
the children 

11.3.3 In a written exam, can list the type of books appropriate for 
different age levels (e.g., for 3 year olds: books with large, 
bright pictures and simple text, etc.) 
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12.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT (COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT ) 

"he. 1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the need to utilize the total 
. natural environment as a learning base 

12.1.1 Utilizes the immediate natural environment for learning experiences 
on a daily basis (e.g., uses weather, seasons, geography, etc.) 

12.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of sensory 

enrichment as a necessary foundation for all other intellectual development 

12.2.1 Provides a variety of sensory materials and activities which pro- 
mote sensory development and growth (e.g., use of sand paper 
letters, "feely"bags, sniff bottles, etc.) 

12.2.2 In an oral interview, can name activities and their purpose in 
promoting sensory development 

12.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of pre-math 

experiences for the overall development of reasoning and problem solving 
abilities 

12.3.1 Encourages the development of number concepts in the daily 

learning experiences and everyday language (e.g., counting of 
number of children present, counting out napkins for snacks, etc.) 

V, 12.3.2 Utilizes various materials and activities to make children aware 
of spatial relationships (up-down, over-under, etc.) 

12.3.3 Aids children in gaining knowledge of shapes by using 2 and 3 
dimensional materials along with activities to promote the over- 
all concept development (e.g., uses both pictures and real 
objects to teach shape concepts) 

,12.3.4 Provides materials for classification and seriation (e.g., various ■ 
buttons to sort into groups, ett. 

12.4.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding that science for young children 

is a matter of personal discovery and personal interpretation of the physi- 
cal environment 

! 

12.4.1 Provides the material, space and time for active personal ex- 
ploration to take place 

12.4.2 In a written exam, lists science activities which would foster 
further investigation among young children (e.g., use of balloon 
to ex'plain about air) 

12.5.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding that children's thinking develops 
as they share their ideas with others 

12.5.1 Encourages each child to discuss and share individual experiences 
and discoveries (e.g., through a "Show and Tell" time, through 
individual time with the caregiver, etc.) 
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13.0.0 ESTABI rstflENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNI NG ENVIRONMENT 

PROMOTING DEVELOPMENT IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 

13,1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the need for young children to ex- 
plore, experiment and express their ideas through art, music, creative 
movement and creative oral expression 

13.1.1 Provides art materials on a daily basis, allowing each child the 
freediam to express his own ideas' 

13.V.2 Encourages children to explore and use alternate approaches 

>ather than providing children with a ingle model to be copied 

13.1.3 Introduces music and rhythm to children on a regular basis 

13.1.4 Encourages children to explore the rhythm and flow of music 
and natural sounds through body movement 

13.1.5 Encourages children to make up their own stories, songs, plays, 
etc. 

13.1.6 Guides children in creative play 

13.1.7 In an oral interview, acts out fingerplays, or songs using 
active verbdil or gestural abilities 

13.1.8' In an oral interview, cites different art projects which are ap- 
propriate for the developmental abilities of the children in the 
group 

1 9 In a written exam, is able to list a variety of media for use in 
art projects appropriate for the children in the group (e.g., use 
of beans for collages, sponges for painting, etc.) 

13.1.10 In a written exam, is able to list own methods of encouraging 

children's creative verbal expressions (e.g.*, ciiildren make up a 
story from a bag of items given them, etc.) 
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14,0,0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS (PARENTS AND CO-WORKERS ) 

14.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of establishing 
and maintaining a positive, productive relationship with the parents 

14.1.1 Greets parents warmly and with respect/ 

14.1.2 Keeps the parents informed of the activities of the facility 
through bulletin board, notes, phone calls, etc. 

14.1.3 In an oral interview, explains how cormiuni cations are made 
with parents to go over children's progress 

14.1.4 In an oral interview, cites how parents' help or suggestions 
have been elicited and incorporated into the program (e.g., 
parent who is a dental technician visits the class and explains^ 
about dental hygiene) ' 

14.1.5 In a written exam, selects the appropriate answer with regard ' 
to maintaining confidentiality about a child and his family 

14.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the ? :portance of maintaining 
positive, cooperative relations among co-workers 

14.2.1 Maintains a cheerful, open, cooperative manner in working with 
other staff members 

14.2.2 Shows respect for other staff members / 

14.2.3 Exchanges ideas freely with other staff members I 

14.2.4 In an oral interview, explains why it is important to keep] 
other staff members informed about plans or activities which 
would affect the group or entire facility 



14.2.5 In a written exam, lists ways of improving overall staff reflations 
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15.0.0 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 



15.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall healthy self-concept and a good sense 
of self confidence \^ 

15.1.1 Maintains self control and an attitude of respect for others 

15.1.2 Displays a healthy sense of humor 

15.1.3 In an oral interview, is able to cite and justify the important 
personal chcfracteri sties needed by a competent caregiver 

15.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall enjoyment of and liking for young 
children 

15.2.1 Actively smiles and openly relates to the children 

15.2.2 Appears relaxed and happy in the work 

15.3.0 Candidate demonstrates a need for flexibility and patience when working 
with young children 

15.3.1 Shows flexibility in changing plans or activities 

15.3.2 Displays patience when listening to and working with young children 

15.4.0 Candidate possesses a sufficient amount of physical energy to keep up 
with the exacting pace of a child care facility 

15.4.1 Moves, from one activity to another with energy and enthusiasm, 
actively involving self in all the day's events 

15.5.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness and interest in keeping current 
with the new materials and methods being utilized in the field 

15.5.1 Has participated in in-service training programs 

15.5.2 In a- written exam, cites personal efforts used to promote own 
professional growth 
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SCORING PROCEDURES 



Passage of the Caregiver Assessment is based on a point system. The 
Written Exam taken at an earlier date must ha^ve been suffessfully passed 
(PASSING SCORE: 70 out of a possible 100 - 70%). Review of all other 
points is done at the Final Assessment Meeting. 

Each competency area has a possible 10 points. 

At the Final Assessment Meeting, each competency area will be thoroughly 
reviewed. A Final Score in each area will be tabulated, '^'^is score 
is derived from: 

a) The consensus score from the team on each performance standard. 

b) The competency score taken from the Oral Interview 

c) The competency scor^ taken from the Written Exam 

Successful passage of the assessment is based on the Candidate receiving a 
minimum score of 7 points (out of a possible 10 points) in at least 12 of 
the 15 competency areas. In addition, no scores below 4 will be accepted 
in any competency area. 

Final scores in each competency area will be tallied on the summary score 
sheet and a Competency Profile draw n up to show the specific areas of 
strengths and weaknesses of the Candidate." 

If the Candidate feels any specific performance standards or overall com- 
pentency areas are against his/her philosophical beliefs related to early 
childhood education, a waiver form indicating the specifics should be 
submitted to the Child Care Services Division in advance of the assessment. 
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1.0.0 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT (CONT.) 
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4.0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING, OBSERVATION SKILLS 
RELATING TO PROGRAM PLANNING ; \^ 

A CHILD GOES FORTH: A CURRICULUm\(3UIDE FOR TEACHERS OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN, B. Taylor, Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 
1964 ' \ 

A PLANNING GUIDE, Chapel_ Hill Outreach Project, North Carolina, 1972 
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\ ■ ■ 
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5.0.0 NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
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6.0.0 BASIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION 
RELATING TO HEALTH: 

CHILDREN ,IN DAY CARE WITH FOCUS ON HEALTH, U.S. Department of Hfealth 
. Educition an</ Welfare, Washington, DC, , 1967 

FIRST AID MANUAL, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1971 

/ 

HEALTH SERVICES, Day Care Series, A. F. North, Jr., U.S.^^epartment of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, DC / , 

"Minimizirtg Illness and Accident," GUIDE FOR TEXAS DAY CARE, Austin, 
Texas/ State Department of Welfare 

MUMMY, /I DON'T FEEL WELL: A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO COfWON CHILDHOOD 

ILLflESSES, G. Vaughn, London: Sir Joseph Causton and Sons, LTD, 197,0 

NURSeflY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, "Health," C. Cherry, Belmont, California: 
Fearon, 1973 

PROGRAMS FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG-CHILDREN: PART III HEALTH, Washington, 
DC, The Appalachian Regional Commission, 1970 

SUMMARY OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES COMMON AMONG CHILDREN, State Department 
of HeaTth, Austin, Texas 

' RELATING TO NUTRITION : ■' . 

CREATIVE FOOD EXPERIENCES FOR CHILDREN, M. Goodwin and G. Pollen, 
Washington, DC, Center for Science in the Public Interest, 1974 , 

FEEDING YOUNG CHILDREN, Guide for Texas Day Care, Austin, Texas: State 
Department of Welfare . • 

FEEDING LITTLE FOLKS, National Dairy Council, E. McEnery, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1969 . 

FOOD BEFORE'SIX, National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois, 1974 

FOOD FACTS AND V,m FOR CHILDREN, F. Barber and C. Murdock, Salt Lake 
Utah: Randers Publishing Company, 1972 

FOOD FOR 'CHILDREN: IN PRESCHOOL CENTERS, IN SUMMER PROGRAMS, Consumer and 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, DC, 1969 

FOOD FOR GROUPS OF YOUNG CHILDREN CARED FOR DURING THE DAY, M. Hillie and 
D. Helen, Department of Health Education and Welfare, Washington, DC, 1969 

NUTRITION: BETTER EATING FOR A HEAD START (#3), NUTRITION: STAFF TRAINING 
(#3D), NUTRITION: EDUCATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN (#3F), Head Start, 
Department of Health, Education, andWelfare, Washington, DC, 1969 

PROGRAMS FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN, PART III, NUTRITION, Appalachian 
Regional Commission, Washington, DC, 1970 



7.0.0 BASIC SAFETY 

' . A GUIDE FOR TEACHING POISON PREVENTION IN KINDERGARTENS AND PRIMARY 
. GRADES, Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
\ Welfare, Division of Accident Prevention, 1965 

/ FIRST AID. MANUAL, American Medical Association, Chicago, inincjis, 1971 

FROM HAND TO HEAD, M. Rudolph, Webster Division, McGraw-Hill, l|lew York, 1973 

"Health and Safety," in TEACHING THE PREKINDERGARTEN CHILD, INSTRUCTIONAL . 
" DESIGN AND CURRICULUM, B. Vance, Monterey, Caiffornia: Brooks/Cole 
" Publishing Company, 1973 

"Health and Safety," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, t. Seefeldt, 
Columbus, Ohib, Charles E. Merrill, 1974 

a, MINIMIZING ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT, Texas Dep^rsment of Public Welfare, 
Austin, Texas 

"Protecting Your Children in Case of Fire," Guide for Texas Day Care / 
State Department of Welfare, Austin, Texas 

"Safety," in NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C. Cherry, Belmont, California 
Fearon, 1973 

8.0.0 SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

ALL. IN PLAY, R. M. Shoemaker, New York: Play Schools Association, 1958 

CHILDREN'S PLAY, INDOORS AND OUT, New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1935 

DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM, "VALUES OF PLAY," L. McSpadden, Head Start Day 
Care Center, Salt Lake City, Utah 

LET'S PLAY OUTDOORS^ K. Baker, Washington, DC: National Association for 
the Education o-rYcung Children, 1966 - . 

PLAY AS LEARNING, C. Baldwin, H. Bayer, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
No. 1155, Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press,M967 

t> ■ 

PLAY AS A LEARNING MEDIUM, D. Spo.nseller (ed.), Washington^, DC, National- - ' 
Association for the Education of Young Chi' Jren, .'T974 

PLAY— CHILDREN'S BUSINESS, Washington, DC: Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1963 

PLAY: THE CHILD STRIVES TOWARD SELF-REALIZATION, Washington, DC, National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1971 

^'The Play of the Young Child," d Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E., 
_ Merrill, 1974 

UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN'S PLAY, R. HARTLEY, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957 
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9.0-0 PROMOTING PHYSICAL DEVELOm ' If,' 

ACTIVE LEARNING, B. Cratty, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1971 

"Big Muscle Builders" and "Ma^-'^i Dexc -ity," in LAUNCHE, M. Platts, 
Michigan: Educational S , Inc., 1972 

"Guiding Play and Physical .y," in NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 

J. Le^/itt, New York: Mcbi...-riill Book Company, 1958 

I 

"Helping Children- Develop Perceptual and Motor Skills," in EARLY 
r.KILDHOOD, .PROGRAMS, A. Butler et al , Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. 
rrill, 1975 - . 

IMPROVING MOTOR-PERCrPTUAL SKILLS, Portland Public Schools, Northwest 
Regional Laboratory 

' "Learning Activities in the Outdoors," in INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHILDHOOC 
ACTIVITY, B. Hildebrand, New York: /The Macmillan Company, 1971 

LET'S PLAY OUTDOORS. Washington, DC: National Association for the 
Education of Young Children, 1966 

PLAY WITH A PURPOSE, M. Henderson ,-.M. Elliot, J. LaBerge, New York: 
Harper and Row, 1966 

1 0.0.0 PROMOTING EMOTIO NAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT o 

A GUIDE TO DISCIPLINE, J. Galambos, Washington, DC: National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 1969 

"Discipline," in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. Draper and H. Draper, Peoria, 
Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Publishing Company, 1975 

"Guiding the Young Child," in CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT CAREERS, State 
of Minnesot, Department of Home Economics, 1971 

GUIDING YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Hildebrand, New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1975 i 

I CAN DO IT, Project Enlightenment, North Carolina, 1973 

PARENTS ARE TEACHERS, W. Beckeri Champaign, Illinois: Research Press, 19 

"Me ^Experiences," in A YOUNG CHILD EXPERIENCES, S. Kaplan et al , Pacific 
Palisades, California: Goodyear Publishing Company, 1975 

"Social Development and Understanding," in THE THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 
YEAR OLD IN THE SCHOOL SETTING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill Company* 1975 
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10.0.0 (Continued) 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES CARDS, E. Yoyns and the Amazing Life Games Theater, 
Boston, Houdhton Mifflin, 1971 

TEACHING SOCIAL BEHAVIOR TO YOlTfiG CHILDREN, S. Shank, D. Wilson, 
CKampaign, Illinois, Research Press, 1973 

"Helping /hildren Develop Socially and Emotionally," in EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS, A. Butler et al, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1975 

"Social Development and U^iderstanding," in THE THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE 
YEAr old in a school SEHING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles' E. Merrill Company, 1975 

"Understanding Feeling in Areas Where Feelings Are Strong," in THE 
/nursery SCHOOL: A HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS LABORATORY, K. Read, Philadelphia, 
/ W. B. Saunders Ca:.pany, 1975 (Rev.) 

UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD: EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND DISABILITIES, 
C. Mayer, No. 115, Urbana, Illinois, ERIC/ECE 

WHO AM I: THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF CONCEPT* D. Kiester, Durham, North 

Carolina: Lea. iiing Institute of North Carolina, 1973 . 

"Social Concepts and Behavior," in TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, D. Croft 
and R. Hess, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972 

"Helpina Children Develop Sociallyand Emotionally," in EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS, A. Butler et al, Columbus", OhVo: Charles E. Merrill, 1975 
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n .0.0 PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

— , . ^ 

RELATING TO LANGUAGE ; 

•CHILDREN LEARN THE LANGUAGE ARTS, Minneapolis, Burgess Publishing Company, 
1959 

"Communication and Literature," in THE THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE YEAR OLD IN 
A SCHOOL 5ETTING, G. Fratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, l[975 

HELPING "CHILDREN TALK BEHER, C. Van Ripper, Better Living Booklet, 
Chicago, Illinois 

HELPING YOUNG CHILDREN DEVELOP LANGUAGE SKILLS, M. Karnes, Arlington, 
Virginia: The Coynuil for Exceptional Children, 1968 

"Language Arts," in KIOS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: 
Incentive Publications, 1969 

LANGUAGE MOTIVATING EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, Van Nuys, Caiifv 
DFA Publishers, 1968 

LEARNING TO TALK: A PARENTS' GUIDE TO THE FIRST FIVE Y^AR:, C.L. Gtett, 
New York, Harper and Brothers Publishing Company, lf?50 

"Language, Stories and Books," in A CHILD GOES FORTH, B. Taylor, Proyo, 
Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1973 (Kev.) 

"Opportunities for Growth in Language Abilities," in AN /iCTHITTES 
HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, D. Croft, R. Hess, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1972 

"The Young Child and Language," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CLNTER3, 
C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill P jlish^ng C^ifmany, 
1974 

UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN: LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND DlS-. tlLI'i K.S, 
C. Mayer, Alaska Treatment Center for Crippled nhil'Iren „,id Adu'.ts, 
No 117, ERIC/ECE, Urbana, Illinois 

RELATING TO LITERATURE : 

• ■ ... 

ADVANTURES IN LITERATURE WITH CHILDREN, No 92, Washington, DC, Ar.sociation 
for Childhood Education International 

CHILDREN AND BOOKS, M. Arbuthnot, Chicago: Scott, Foreman and Companv, 
196^ {Rev.) 

/ BIBLIOGRAPHY OK BOOKS FOR, CHILDREN, Bulletin No. 37, Washington, DC: 
Association for Childhood Education International 

CHILDREN'S STORIES AND HOW TC TELL THEM, J. B. Esenwhin, Springfield, 
^ Massachusetts: Home Correspondence School, 1917 

WHAT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, F. Josette, New York: Doubleday, Dorai^ &Co, 1937 
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12.0.0 PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



RELATING TO THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT ; , 

"BITS AND PIECES, Washington, DC: Association of Childhood Education 
International 

"Our World." in TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERSARTE?: ;:hILD, B. Vance, 
Monterey, California^ Brooks/Cole Publishing C-rapany, 1973 

SNIPS AND SNAILS AND WALNUT WHALES, P. Fiarotta, New York: Workman , 
Publishing Company, 1975 

"Teacher Planning: Ideas for Teaching^^With Nature," in THE IDEA BOX, 
Washington, DC, National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1973 

WHEN I DO, I LEARN, B. Taylor, Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University 
Press 

RELATING TO PRE-MATH ACTIVITIES : 

CREATIVE MATH EXPERIENCE,S FOR THE YOUNG CHILD, I. Forte, J. MacKen:iie, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Incentive Publications, 1973 

I DO AND I UNDERSTAND, J. Wiley, Nuffield Math Project, Newgate Press 
Ltd. ' 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee; Incentive Publications 

MATH ACTIVITY CARDS, E. Young and the Amazilncj Life Games Theater, 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1971 

"Mathematics," in TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN CHILD, B. Vance. Monterey, 
California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1973 

RELATING TO SCIENCE ACTIVITIES : 

GUPPIES, BUBBLES AND VIBRATING OBJECTS, J. McGavack, Jr., and D. laSalle, 
New York; The John Day Company, 1969 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee; Incentive Pi' tions 
1959 ■ . ■ 

NURSERY i^lD KINDERGARTEN SCIENCE ACTIVITIES, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 
• Pr 'im Education Company. "1967 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN, D. Haupt, Washington, DC: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, R. Althouse, C. MSin; New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1975 
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12.0.0 Continued) , \ 

RELATINv ^. TO SCIENCE ACTIVITIES (Continued) 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDRENV V. Carmichael, Los Angeles, 
California, Southern CaTifornia Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1969 

RELATING TO OVERALL COGNITIVE GROWTH : 

A. TEACHER'S GUIDE TO COGNITIVE TASKS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD, 0. 
Cahoon, Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1974 

THINKING GOES TO SCHOOL, N. Furth, N. Wachs, New York: Oxford Press, 1974 

THINKING IS CHILD'S PLAY, E. Sharp, E. P. Dutton, 1969 

1 3.0.0 PROMOTING THE CRFATIVE ARTS > 

RELATING TO ART ACTIVITIES: 



AN ACTIVITIES HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, Boston: Houghton 
Mafflin, 1972 ' 

A^T ACTIVITIES FOR TH€ VERY YOUNG, L, Hoover, Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Davis Publications, 1961 

"Artistic Experiences for Young Children," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD 
CARE CENTERS, C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1974 

BITS AND PIECES: IMAGINATIVE USES FOR CHILDREN'S LEARNING, Washington, 
DC, Association for Childhood Education International, 1967 

CHILDREN'S DRAWINGS FROM LIDES TO PICTURES, B. Biber, New York: Bank 
Street College, 1962 

CREATIVE ACTIVITIES, D. Haupt and K. Osborn," Detroit, Michigan: The 
Merrill Palmer School, 1955 

CREATIVE ART FOR THE DEVELOPING .CHILD, C. Cherry, Belmont, California: 
Fearon Publishers 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS ARTS AND CRAFTS IDEAS FOR EVERY MONTH 0!^ THE YEAR, « 
I. Robbins, h'. i.yack.'New York: Parker Publishing Company, 1970 ' ' 

I SAW A PURPLE COW 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashvil le, .Tennessee: Incentive Publications, 
1969 

RECIPES FOR ART AND CRAFT MATERIALS, H. Sattler, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, New York, 1973 
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13. 0.0 (Continued) 

RELATING TO ART ACTIVITI ES : (Continued) • 

TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN, B. Jeffer:on, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1959 - 

THE ARTS ACTIVITY CARDS, E. Young and the Amazing Life Games Theater ' 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Company, 1971 

THE ART OF THE YOUNG CHILD, J. Bland, New York: Museum of Modern Art, 
1958 

THE PLAYGROUP BOOK, M. Winn and M. Porcher 

. WATER, SAND, AND MUD AS PLAY MATERIALS, Washington, DC: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1959 

RELATING TO MUSIC : • 

AMERICAN FOLK SO>JGS FOR CHILDREN, New York: Doubleday, 1948 

IT'S FUN to TEACH CREATIVE MUSIC, M. Rosenberg, Play Schools Association, 
New York, 1965 > 

I SAW A PURPLE COW, A. Cole, C. Haas et al, Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1972 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications* 
1973 

"Musfc, The Universal Language," in TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN CHILD, 
B. Vance, Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1973 

SOriGS to GROW ON, B. Landeck, New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation: 
Sloane Association, Inc., 1950^ 

THE r-IRESIDE BOOK OF CHILDREN'S SONGS, M. Winn (ed.), A Miller, J. Alcorn, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1966 

THE JCFY OF MUSIC: EARLY CHILDHOOD, R. McLaughlin,, P. Schliestett, 
Evanston, Illinois: Summy-B ire hard Company, 1967 

THIS IS MUSIC FOR KINDERGARTEN AND NURSERY SCHOOL, A McCall , Coston: 
miyn and Bacon, Incorpoi-ated, 1965 " .. 

WHAT IS MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, E. Jones, Washington, DC, National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1958 

WHAT SHALL WE DO AND ALLEE GALLOO: PLAYSONGS AND SINGING GAMES FORJOUNG 
^ CHILDREN, M. Winn et al. New York: Harper and Row, 1970 
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13-0.0 (Continued ) 

RELATING TO CREATIVE MOVEMENT 
• . ■ \ 

A GUIDE TO MOVEMENT EXPLORATION, L. Hackett, R. Jenson, Peek Publications. 
1967 

CHILDkJN discover music AND DANCE, New^York: Henry Holt, 1959 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS ACTIVITY CARDS, E. Young and the Amazing Life 
Games Theater, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1971 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS, M. Rasmussen, Washington, DC, Association for Childhood 
Ediicatin International, 1961 

"Creative Movement," in AN ACTIVITIES HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN, D. Croft, R. Hess, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972 

CREATIVE MOVEMENT FOR THE DEVELOPING CHILD, C. Cherry, Belmont, California, 
Fearon Publishing Company 

CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR CHILDREN, New York: Prentice Hall Inc., 
1954 

IDEAS FOR CREMilVE CURRICULUM IN THE IDEA BOX, Washington, DC: National 
Association for the Education of Young Chilr' .i, 1973 

LEARNING THROUGH MOVEMENT, New York: Teacher's College Press, 1963 

"Movement: The Child's Natural Language," in TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD, B. Vance, Monterey, CaMfornia: Brooks/Cole Publishing Comoany, 
1973 

"Pre-story Activities," in A CHILD GOES FORTH, B. Taylor, Prove, Utah: 
Brigham Young, University Press, 1^73 

,/ 

"The Young Child: His Oral Language," in THE YOUNG CHILD: HIS ACTIVITIES 
AND MATERIALS, M. Stant, New York: Prentice Hall, Incorporated, 1972 

Vv.0.0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS : 
RELATIONS WITH PARENTS: 

"Accepting Our Responsibility for Working With Parents," in THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL: A HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS LABORATORY, K. Read, Philadelphia: 
W.B. Saunders Company, 1974 {Rev.) 

P'ARENTS AND CHILDREN LEARN TOGFTHFR. K Taylor, New York: Teachers' 
College Press, 1967 

PARENTS AND THE DAY CARE CENTER, T. Adair, E. Fr.-.stein, New V -rk: 
Federation of Protestant Welfare AgennlpSt -ncorporated 
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1 4.0.0 (Continued ) 

RELATIONS WITH PARENTS; (Continued) ^ 

PARENTS ARE NEEDED: SUGGESTICMS ON PARENT PARTICIPATION IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, Project Head Start, No. 6, Office of Child Developoent, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1969 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT: A WORKBOOK OF TRAINING TIPS FOR HEAD START STAFF, 
Project Head Start, No. lOA, Office of Child Development, Department 
of Health, Education, and WElfare, 1969 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN PRESCHOOL DAY CARE, Monograpf. No. 5, Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southeastern "Educational Laboratory, 1971 

"Relations Between Parents and Day Care Staff," in GUIDE FOR ESTABLISHING 
AND OPERATING DAY CARE CENTERS FOR YOUNp CHILDREN, New York, Child 
Welfare League of America, 1966 

"Working With Parents,"^ in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, C. Seefeldt, 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1974 

RELATIONS AMONG STAFF : 

"Staff Management," in NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C. Cherry, 
Belmont, California: Fearon Publishing Company, 1973 

15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

RELATING TO PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS ; 

"The Role of the Teacher," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, 
C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio; Charles E. Merrill Company, 1974 

"The Role of the Nursery School Teacher," in NURSERY SCHOOL PORTFOLIO, 
J. kunz. Association for Childhood Education International, Washington 
DC, 1969 

"You, the Teacher as a Human ?eing," in FR?M HAND TO HEAD, M. Rudolph, 
New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1973 

You and the Child Care Profession," in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. Draper 
and H. Draper, Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Company, Inc., 
1975 

"Being a Significant Adult in the Lives of Young Children," in G'lIDING 
YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Hildebrand, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1975 
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15.0.0 (Continued ) 



RELATING TO PROFESSIONAL GROWTH : - 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS, MAGAZINES, ETC., RELATED TO THE CHILD CARE FIELD: 

"CHILDHOOD EDUCATION" Published by Association for Childhood 

Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Wa'Shington, DC 

"EDUCATING CHILDREN: 
EARLY AND MIDDLE YEARS" Published by American Association fo.- 

Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery Educatn 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 

"HEADSTART NEWSLEHER" 



"VOICE FOR CHILDREN 



"YOUNG CHILDREN 
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Published by Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington, DC 20201 

. *i>f " ■ 

Publishedyby Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America, Inc. 
1012"- 14th Street, N.W. 
. W£^h|gptor., DC 20005 

National Association for the 
Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
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INTR ODUCTION 



The 1970'sJias seen an increasincj interest .in, and an ever expanding need - 
for early childhood programs. Statistics show that at least one-thJrd of .all 
children undor the age of five in the United States are currently enrolled in 
sbine type of child care program* With more and more women/ joining the Ubor 
force each year, the necessity for states to make provisions for various child 
care services has greatly increased. Today there is in existence in Nevada 
many different types of programs available which provide some form pf child 
care family child care homes, group child care homes, pre-schools, child,- 
care centers, even 24-hour child care centers. Within each, the need for . 
competent, caring directors and caregivers is a vital necessity. To meet this 
end is a challenge the State of Nevada must face. 

The Child Care Services Division of the Department of Human Resources has 
come to recognize vhe need to provide "quality" child care facilities through- 
out the state. In an attempt to implement this, a set ofoassessment procedures 
has been drafted which will eventually award a Certificate of Accreditation to 
early childhood i ili ties and an Early Childhood Credential to directors Snd 
caregivers.* The system will* be strictly voluntary in nature. Four different 
procedural manuals, have 'been formulated to meet the varying needs of the diver- 
sified fhJld ca)"^ facilities in the State. All assessments include observations 
in the facility as well as oral and v/ritten exams; each of these is based wholely 
or in part on specific defined "competencies" or 'performance standcirds whicfr^ 
have been made public to ^11 those individuals being assessed. 

Jho procedures for accreditation are as follows: ^ 

MANUAL I: CAREGIVER CREQENTIAL PROCEDURES ' ' ^ - - ^ ' 

A. Requirements; Indiv^'dual is actively involved on a regular basis in caring 

for young chi I dren between the ages of tv/o- to six years.' 

B. Procedures: 1) Observation of the individual's perforrriance in the child care - 

facility jDased on performance skiJJs defined in the 15 compe- 
tency areas ' ^ ' . 

2) Administration of an oral interview with questions based on 
defined competencies > 

3) , Adriinistration of a written exam with questions b\%ed on 

defined competencies ' ' 

MANUAL II: DIRECTOR/CAREGI V LR CREDENT I AL PROCED URES ' ^ 

A. Requirements:' Individual is a director, co-director, or assistant director 

and also acts as a caregiver., i J'" 

B. Procedures: 1) Observation of the individual's performance inithe child care 

facility based on performance skills defined ifji the competency 
areas . / . i '^y 

.. " 2) Administration ov a written- exam based on 16 defined competency 

areas (includes licensing regulations)^ . .'•i^ 

> • • • I ■ 

3) Administration of an or^:] interview with questions based on 

defined competencies • • ' - ! 



MANUAL III: DIRECTOR CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES 

A. Requirements: Individual is acting as a director of a facility and is 

^ not nomially acting in the capacity of a direct caregiver 

B. Procedures: 1) Tour of the facil ity. with observations made relating to ^ 

director's relations with the children and explanations 
given relating to: a) Facility philosophy b) Competency 
areas 

2) Administration of a written exam based on 16 defined com- 
^ 'petency areas (includes licensing regulations) 

MANUAL IV:. FACILITY ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES 

A. Requirements: 1) Facil ity must/ pass a checklist based on specific 

competency requirements (relating primarily to physical 
. ^ facility, equipment and materials) 

/ 

, • 2) director must be credentialed 

"^^ty percent of the child/staff ratio as required by 
State Licensing Regulations, mustj be credentialed 

1, ..c least one caregiver in d facil ity, Tnust meet the 
C^irogiver competencies. In those fac^ilities where the 
director is one of the persons meeting the thirty 
percent personnel i^equirement, the director will be . 
"equired to pass the Director/Caregiver assessment 
- procedures 

5) There* must be at least one credentialed caregiver in 
the facility at all times between the hours of 9:00 
e.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

6) Facility must provide for sta/f development on an 
\ ongoing basis , 

7) Facility must provide a written statement of program 
philosophy and program goals to each parent upon 
enrollment of their child 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR DIRECTOR/CAREGIVER ASSESSMENT 



1. The assessment of director/caregiver is voluntary. Individuals who are 
acting in the capacity of directors and as caregivers may request an as- 
sessment in order to receive an Early Childhood Credential. 

2. The assessment will be done by a team knowledgeable in the field of early 
childhood development and education; the team will be selected by Lhe State 
Accreditation Task Force. 

3. The assessment may cover a two week span of time and will consist of three 
different evaluation procedures based on defined competency areas. These 
procedures consist of: 

a) Observations in the child care facility 

b) Oral Interview 

c) Written Exam 

4. The assessment for the director/caregiver is essentially the same as that 
given to caregivers with the exception of an added competency area which 
relates to licensing regulations. Review of licensing regulations w.ill 
be confined strictly to the Written Exam. 

5. One observation of two to three hours will be made by each team member on 
separate occasions. Behaviors defined in the competency areas will be 
observed. 

6. The Oral Interview lasting approximately one to two hours will be conducted 
by the team. The interview will be taped. 

7. ^ The Written Exam will be offered by the Child Care Services Division on a 

quarterly basis. The exam will include questions from each competency area 
with an emphasis on licensing regulations. Passage of the written exam will 
be required before requesting the entire assessment. 

8. A Final Assessment Meeting will be held with all team members. Each com- 
petency area will be reviewed in terms of the. observations., the Oral inter- 
view, and the Written Exam. A Suimary Score Sheet will be tallied and a 
Competency Profile drawn up. This profile will graphically depict the 
areas of strengths and weaknesses of the Candidate. 

9. Passage of the assessment will be determined on the basis of points received 
in each of the three areas. The point system is based on a maximum of ten 
defined points per competency area. The Candidate must receive a minimu^ii 
score of 7 in at least 13 of the 16 competency areas with no scores below 

4 in any area in order to pass. 

10. Upon successful completion of the assessment, the Candidate will be awarded 
a Child Care Services Early Childhood Credential. If it is found that the 
Candidate needs more training in specific areas, a list of up-coming in- 
service training sessions related to the competency areas will be given 
the Candidate. 

11. The Policy Board of the Child Care Services Division will act as a Board 
of Review if a Candidate wishes to appeal a decision. 
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PROCEDURES FOR THE CANDIDATE 



K Djrector/Caregiver submits a request to the Child Care Services Division 
for an assessment, 

2. MANUAL II: DIRECTOR/ CAREGIVER CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES is mailed to Candidate. 
Candidate carefully reviews competency areas; references are used in areas 
where the Candidate feels more work is needed. (All references will be 
available through the Child Care Services Division and many through local 
libraries.) - 

3. Candidate submits a request to the CHILD CARE SERVICES DIVISION to take the 
quarterly Written EXam. (Dates of the Written Exam will be mailed with the 
manual) 

4. ^ The Written Exam is taken and successfully passed. 

5. Candidate submits a request to. the Child Care Services Division for completion 
of the assessment. A two week period is set with specific times allotted 

for the three observations and the Oral Interview. A Waiver Form is submitted 
If any of the performance standards are against the Candidate's own personal 
philosophy. 

6. Candidate makes arrangements for a substitute during the time scheduled for 
the Oral Interview. 

7. Candidate assists the Division in arranging for the location of the Oral . 
. Interview, preferably at the Child Care Facility 

8. Candidate participates in the Oral Interview. 

9. Upon completion of the assessment, the Candidate is mailed his/her 
Competency Profile. If the Candidate has passed, a Child Care Services 
Early Childhood Credential is awarded. If the Candidate has not passed 
the assessment, he/she will be referred back to the list of competency 
references and encouraged to attend competency workshops. 
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DEFINITIONS 



The following definitions are terms found throughout the manual: 



Accreditation 



Credential 



Assessment 



Competency 



Reference herein to the av/arding of a "Certificate of 
Accreditation" to a facility based upon successful 
completion of t)te requirernents listed in MANUAL IV: . 
FACILITY ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES. The certificate 
indicates a high level of quality in the staff, equip- 
ment and materials of the facility. 

Reference herein to the av/ard made by the Child Care 
Services Division to a caregiver, director/caregiver, or 
director based upon successful completion of the speci- 
fied assessment procedures. The credential indicates 
quality in performance and an overall understanding of 
early childhood programs. 

Reference herein to the overall procedure used to 
evaluate the performance and understanding of a ^ * 
caregiver, director/caregiver, or director in worl:ing 
with or directing programs for young children. It also 
refey*s to the ..evaluation of facilities with regard to 
obtaining facility accreditation. 

Reference herein to the demonstration of an ability to 
perform a sped'ified behavior or actitm under specified ^ 
conditions, observable by defir^ed performance standards. 



Performance Standards - Reference herein to the specified observable ^ 
behaviors listed under each competency. These behaviors 
may^be observed in a child care facility or evaluated at^ 
specified level of accuracy in an oral interview or a 
written exam. 

Caregiver - Reference herein to any person Whose duties include direct 
care, supervision and guidance of children in a child 
care facility. 

Director/Caregi ver - Reference herein to any person who meets the defini- 
tions of both -caregiver and director. 

Director - Reference herein to any person who has responsibility 
for overall direction and management of a child care 
facility. 

Child Care Services Division - A State Division within the Nevada Department 
of Human Resources 



EKLC 
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DEFINITIONS 



' The following definitions are" specific ''terms found in the or*der in which 
they appear in the defined competency areas: 

Functional'*' areas - Those areas within the child care environmsnt which meet 

^ various devslopmental needs of the children and which func- 
^ ti'on essentially around one type of activity (e.g., block 

area, library area) 

Age ap propriate materials - Those materials best suited for a child at a given 

age, providing the child with stimulation and a sense of 
. accomplishment (e.g., For 3 year olds: ■ large, simple puzzles; 
picture books with big, bright pictures and short text, etc.) 

Transitions - Those period of times which occur when shifting from one 
* activity to, another (e.g., There is a transition period be- 

tween a work session and snack time, etc.) 

Developmental - Refers to developing, niatur:^ing, growing, expanding, learning, 
^ etc. 

. Developmental abilit ies or tasks - Those abilities which a child at a 
- ■ certa^in age or level or development is expected to be able to 

^ accomplish based on maturity and the expectations of those 
around him. 

Developmental needs - Those needs' of a child at certain age. or level 
of development which should be met in order that the natural, 
orderly progression of growth takes place 

Developmental areas - Those areas of personality and physical develop- 
ment which change through the process of growth and maturation 
(•i.e., physical/motor area, social/personal area, intellectual/ 
cognitive area, etc.) 

Curriculum - Those activities .pr events which center around a specific 

thenie or developmental task (e.g., curriculum related to 
-» developing self concept might involve children drawing life- 

size pictures of. themselves, making hand prifits, measuring 
self, taping- voice, etc.) 

Motor skills - Those skills related to the physical movement of the body 

Gross motor - Relating to skills which involve large body movements 

utilizing the arms, legs, torso, etc. (e.g., walking, climbing, 
running, jumping, etc. ) 

Fine moto r - Relating to skills which involve small body movements and 
\ ' the use of the small muscles of the hand and fingers, foot. 

\ toes, etc. (e.g., stringing with beads, drawing with crayons, 

\ 'building with clay, etc.) 



\ 
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DEFINITIONS (CONT.) 



Exceptional child - That child who has specific problems in various areas or 

who has mastered tasks usually expected of an older child 
(e.g., the child with visual, speech, orsmotor problems) 



Hygiene 
Nutrients - 

Caustic 

'Spontaneous play 
Dramatic play 



Relating to matters of health and cleanliness 

Foods which supply the basic nutrition needed for physical, 
growth and health maintenance 

Capable of . burning or destroying by eatpg away through 
chemical action 

That play which occurs "spontaneously" and na^raBy when 
children ite given the freedom to interact with the environ- 
ment and/or each other 

That play in which the child acts out or dramatizes various 

situations which are familiar to him: it is a means offfre- 
living and clarifying experiences and thus helps to expand 

learning and reduce anxiety (Equipment such as housekeeping 
areas, dress ups, , dolls, etc., encourages such play) 

Those questions which are asked in a manner that require 
more than a yes or no. answer or a single word answer... 
a^d for which there^.are no right or wrong answers. Active 
thinking on the part of the child must take place, (e.g., 
' "What different types of circles can you find in this room?" 

rather than, "Do you see any circles in this room? ) 

Manipulative toys/materials - Those toys or materials which are capable of 

-being built with, taken apart, fitted together, shaped into, 
etc., through the use of the small muscles of the fingers 
(e.g., tinker toys, puzzles, clay, play dough, etc.) 

Positive self concept - A feelingiOf importance, worth, well-being for one's 

self ^ 



Open questions 



Ethnic background 
Self-help skills 

Listening model 



Language model 



, Relating to cultural or racial traits, customs, etc. 

Those tasks which the child is able to perform for himself 
(e.g., pouring own juice, hanging up own coat) 

A person who provides an example by carefully and attentively 
listening and then responding aj^propriately if necessary 
(e.g., the teacher who listens closely to a slowly talking 
child and tlien responds with an immediate reply) 

A person. who provides an example by using speech appropriate 
to the nnc and Inn^juage abilities of the listeners (e.g.. for 
young children an .ippropriatG language model would be use of 
short, concise, precisely phrased simple sentences) 
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" DEFINITIONS (CONT.) 



Cognitive development - The capacity of an individual to recognize, identify/, 

discriminate, and Integrate the features of the world.. 
around him (e.g., the task of learning to talk is part of 
the cognitive development of a child) 

Natural environment - The physical land surfaces and air conditions which are 

a part of the earth and its atmosphere (e.g. ..mountains, 
plains, rivers, 'trees, shrubs, flowers, rain, snow, sunshine, 
etc.) 



Sensory 



- Relating to the use of the basic five senses of the body as 
a means of learning (i.e.', sense og touch, taste,"* smell, 
hearing, and seeing) 



Spatial relationships - Relating to objects and their position in space (e.g., 

fitting things together and taking them apart); relating 
to observing things from different viewpoints; relating to 
describing and understanding the position of things in re- 
l^ion to each othj^ (e.g., under, above, in front of, etc.) 



Classification 



Seriation 



Creative arts 



The process of noting similarities and differences (grouping),'^ 
of finding characteristics or attributes of things, and of 
describing pbjects in several different ways 

The process of comparing items (e.g.. Which one is bigger); 
of arranging items in order along the same dimension (e.g., 
which one is the shortest one); and of matching s^ets of 
items with another (e.g., which one is identical)' 



Relating to art, music, rhythmic body movement, oral ex- 
pression (children's own stories, songs, poeiiis, etc.) and 
ploration of the environment 



ex- 



5' 
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COMPETENCY AREAS- 

1.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN * 

3.0.0 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (DAILY ROUTINES) <, 

4.0.0 PROGRAM PLAnWnG, OBSErWi^N SKILLS ' ' 

5.0.0 KNOV/LEDGE of NORiMAL and ABNORf-lAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

6.0.0 K.NOWLEDGE OF BASIC HEALTH. AND NUTRITION 

7.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC SAFETY 

8.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: 
UNDERSTANDING THE VALUE OF SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

9.0.0 PROMOTING PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

10:0.0 PROMOTING EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

n.0.0 PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

12.0.0 PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVEL,OPMENT 

13.0.0 PROMOTING DEVELOPMENT IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 

14,0.0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS (PARENTS AND CO-WORKERS) 

15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

le.O.O'.KNOWLEDGE OF THE STATE LICENSING REGULATIONS 



}.0.Q ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 



l.KO Candidate demonstrates arv' ability to utilize the physical environment 
to meet the needs of the children within the group 

1.1.1 Utilizes functional areas which are relevant to the developmental 
needs of the children (e.g. 9 block area, housekeeping area, etc.) 

1.1.2 Maintains an overall physical arrangement.which allows for adequate 
supervision of the chlldr^jen at all times 

1.1.3 Maintains an overall physical environment which Is cheerful, well 
ventilated, and in general, conducive to learning 

1.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the prupose of the overall 
physical arrangement 

1.2.1 In an oral interview, is able to explain vih^ the room has b^en 
divided Into certain functional are%s ^ 

1.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to select/use materials and equipment 
which are relevant to the needs of the children within the group 

1.3.1 Utilizes materials which are age appropriate, stimulating, and 
sturdily constructed 

1.3.2 Provides materials In sufficient quantity to keep all children 
actively Involved during periods of free play 

1.3.3 Arranges materials and equipment so that they are easily accessible 
to the children 

^ 1.3.4 In an oral Interview, Is able to explain why and how 3 different 
toys or learning materials are used (Materials to be selected 
from Candidate's environment) 

1.4.0 Candidate demonstrJites resourcefulness in utilizing certain materials 

1.4.K Utilizes teacher, vol unteet or child-made materials » 

<&' 

1.4.2 In a written exam. Is able to list those materials used which have 
cost little or no money 



2,0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

2,1.0 Candidates dernonstrates knowledge of the importance of respecting and 
accepting each child as a unique, worthwhile being 

2JJ Converses with and listens to each child with respect 

2.1.2 Allows each child to complete what the child is saying before' 
answering | 

2.1.3 Bends or stoops down to converse with each child on the child's 
own level ^ 

2.2.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the importance of interacting fre- 
quently with each child 

2.2.1 In an oral interview, is able to cite reasons why it is neces- 
sary for a caregiver to frequently interact with each chile 

2.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of providing 
a warm, accepting emotional climate 

2.3.1 Expresses warmth and positive behaviors such as frequent smiles, 
embraces, physical contact as an integral part of the child/ 
caregiver interaction 

2.3.2 Uses a pleasant, friendly, natural voice 

2.3.3 Provides frequent praise and encouragement for each child 

2.4.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to skillfully work with children in 
both small groups and large groups 

2.4.1 Is able to create and maintain interest in an activity among 
a small group of children 

2.4.2 Is able to manage a large group of children with a quiet, con- 
trolled voice 

2.4.3 In a written exam, can list guidelines for working with children 
in groups of 6 or more 
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3.0.0 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (DAILY ROUTINES) 

3.1.0 Candidate demonstrates .an understanding of the Importance of consis- 
tency and regularity for young children 

3.1.1 Maintains a regular schedule 

3.1.2 In an oral interview, is able to cite reasons why a child needs 
a regular schedule - 

3.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to smootlily handle the daily. routine 
activities of * the facility . 

3.2.1 ARRIVALS: Greets all children with a smile and a positive re- 
sponse . 

3.2.2^ TRANSITIONS: Handles change of activities calmly and orderly 
assisting those childt;en who have particular difficulty during 
these periods of time ^ v ' . • 

3.2.3 CLEAN UP: Aids the children during clean up periods, utilizing 
the time for learning and dev.eloping self-help skills 

3.2.4 TOILETING: Recognizes the warning signs of toileting needs and 
provides the child with the individual guidance needed; accepts < 
accidents calmly with no attempt to embarrass the child 

3.2.5 MEALS: Participates with the children encouraging discussion and 
providing a positive model ^ 

3.2.6 NAPPING: Sets-a proper "quiet stage"; takes into consideration the , 
varying activity levels of the different ages in the group. 

?. ^ , 

3.2.7 DEPARTURES: Aids children with difficult wraps- and attempts to 
see that each child receives a personal parting on leaving 

3.3.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledae of the specific events which should 
occur regularly during certain routine? 

3.3.1 In a written exam, is able to cite eVents which should take place 

during a given routine (e.g.; events surrounding mealtime or snacks) 
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4.0.0 PROGRAM PLANNtNG. OBSERVATION SKILLS ' ^ 

y 

4.'1..0 Candidate demonstrates ability to plan activities for young children 

4.1.1 Plans a specific short term activity which is in keeping with 
\ the' children's developmental abilities and the constraints of 

alvailable.,mater1al and space 

4.1.2 Schedules daily activities so there is a planne^l sequence of 
' ' ^ active and qui'dt periods (e.g., story time, followed by active 

mgsic experiences)' 

4.1.3 Schedules daily activities so there is a balance between indoor 
and outdoor activities ^ \^ 

4.1.4 ^Plans daily activities designed to fulfill the varyina develop- 
mental needs of the children . . ' ' 

4.1.5 In an oral interview, is .able to cite a, full week.'s activities 
which are in keepings with the overall curriculum or focus for 
that period, of time (e.g., study^f basic foods C9u1d include ; 
use of pictures, books, films, cooking experiences, filjji strips, 

, etc. ) ^ ' 

4.1.6 In a written exam, is able to write up long term goals for the 
children in the group concentrating ""on a specific aria of develop- 
ment (e.g., fine motor .areas: Ability to cut, string beads, bujld 

. with small legos, print name, etc.) 

4.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of observing 
children to determine their specific needs, ,to evaluate their growth, 
to analyse their specific problems, etc. 

4.2.1 Utilizes daily' attendance and is aware of those children present 
,.and absent 

^ 4.2.2 In an oral exam, explains how overall- evaluations are made of 
each child in. the major developmental areas (physical, social, 
intellectual, etc.) 

4.2.3 In an' oral interview, explains the importance of observing 
children and how own observations are made and evaluated (e.g., 
use of notebook, file cards, etc.) • 

4.2.4 In .a written exam, cites major factors to note when making 
an observation of a child " 
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5.0,0 KNOWLEDGE OF NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

5.1.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the basic developmental stages 
which all children pass through 

5.1.1. In a, written exam, selects the proper sequence of developing 
motor skills from a given list 
* • 

5.1.2 In a written exam, selects the proper sequence of language skills 
from a gj^eh list 

5.1.3 In a written exam, selects the proper sequence of developing 
"social skills from a given list 

5.1.4 In a written exam, selects the proper sequence of maturing 
skills from a given Itst 

5."1.5 In an oral interview, is able to cite normal skills of a child 
in a given developmental area at an inilicated age (e.g., 3 year 
old, gross motor area: is able to walk well, run well, -hop on 
both feet, possibly tricycle, etc.) 

5.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an "awareness of the developmental needs of the 
children within the group 

5.2.1 Provides-at least 3 physical areas which meet the specific de- 
velopmental needs of ,the children in the group (e.g., for 3 
year olds: provides water play, dramatic play, blocks, etc.) 

5.2.2 Provides specific activities which are geared for the ages and 
developmental levels of the children in the group (e.g., for 5 
year olds: provides letters to trace, boxes of letters to work 
with, materials and objects are labeled, etc.) 

.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the needs of those children in the 
group who have special problems or#alents 

5.3.1 Provides special activities which meet the special needs of the 
exceptional child (e.g., provides balance board and practice time 
'for the child with a motor problem) ' ^ 

5.3.2 In an oral interview, is able to cite the behaviors or physical 
traits which might indicate a child with special needs (e.g., 
^irregular walk, unintel 1 igible speech, etc..) 

5.3.3 .In an oral interview, is able to explain how a child with special 

problems is incorporated into the program " , . 
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^,0,0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION - ' 

6.1.0 Candidate demonstrates a basic knowledge of the need to provide and main- 
tain a clean and healthy environment 

6.1-1 Provides an overall environment which is clean and orderly 

6.1.2 Makes certain that all eating areas and bathroom areas are 
kept clean and are sufficiently stocked with essentials (soap, 
tissues, paper towels, toilet paper, etc.) 

6.1.3 In an-'oral interview, cites facility procedures for handling a 
sick child 

6.1.4 In an oral interview, is able to name some of the early symptoms 
of illness which young children exhibit (e.g., red eyes, etc.) 

6.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of establ ishing 
sound health and hygiene habits in young^ children V 

6.2.1 Has children regularly wash their hands before each meal and 
after toileting 

6.2.2. Presents a good model for the children to look up to (e.g., clean 
fingernails, neat hairdo, clean clothes, etc.) 

6.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of good nutri- 
tion for growing young children 

6.3.1 Makes certain that the children understand the need for nutrients 
in their snacks and meals 

6.3.2 Provides nutrition related experiences for the children on a 
regular basis (e.g., washing and tasting raw vegetables; discussing 
the importance of food nutrients to parts ofthe body. 

6.3.? In an oral interview, explains how good nutrition is incorporated 
into the overall program 

6.3.4 In a written exam, lists severa;l of the basic nutrients required by 
children daily and gives examples of each (e.g.. Vitamin C - orange 

juice) / . ^ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

• / 
/ 

/ 
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7.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC SAFETY 

7.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the need to provide a safe 
environment by taking precautions to avoid or reduce accidents 

7.'1.1 Makes sure all exits are known to the children and are free of 
obstacles 

.7.1.2 Keeps the physical environment free of hazardous conditions (e.g., 
removes large stones from the outside play area) 

7.1.3 Keeps a^l toys and learning materials free of peeling paint and 
broken or hazardous parts 

7.1.4 Instructs the children and maintains rules regarding the proper 

use of potentially hazardous materials (e.g., sand, scissors, blocks, 
etc.) 

7*1,5 Arranges all equipment so that it is safely positioned 

' 7.1.6 Stops and redirects unsafe child behavior (e.g., child building 
block building top high, child running fast in inside environ- 
ment, etc.) 

7.1.7 In an oral interview^ is able to cite facility procedures for a 
fire drill 

7.1.8 In an oral interview, is able to cite facility procedures used 
in case of an accident 

7.2.0 Candidate demonstrates a knowledge of the hazardous materials which are 
frequently found in child care facilities 

7.2.1 In a written exam, is able to list caustic t poisonous materials 
which are often found in a child care facility 

7.2.i2 In a written exam, is able to list materials or toys which are 
potentially dangerous and can explain^why 
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8.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE- OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



UNDERSTANDING THE VALUE OF- SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

I; 

8.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the value of spontaneous 
play as an essential ingredient in the overall development of young 
children 

8.1.1 Provides time in both fiiorning and afternoon sessions when children 
are allowed to play freely, selecting at will from those activities 

! and materials available 

8.1.2 Provides equipment and materials during spontaneous play v/hich 
, allows each child to explore, manipulate, or create freely by 

himself or with others (e.g., blocks, dramatic play equipment, 
art materials, etc.) 

8J.3 Is actively involved and helps structure and guide children's 
learning during free play periods, both indoors and outdoors 

8.1.4 Listens to children to obtain information for continuous guidance 
of spontaneous play 

8.1-5 Uses the information gained by listening to the children during 
spontaneous play time to structure more formal activities 

8.1.6 Stimulates children's thinking during spontaneous play sessions 
through the use of "opien questions" (e.g.. Asks, "What can we use 
this box for?" rather than, "Do you want to make a chest with the 
box?") 

8.1.7 Takes advantage of unexpected situations and needs that can bp 
expanded into learning experiences (e.g., incorporates the day's 
snowstorm into a lesson in science) 

8.1.8 In a written exam, can list reasons why spontaneous play is im- 
portant for young children 

8.1.9 In an oral interview, can name materials and equipment which 
should be made available to the children and can explain why 

8.1.10 In an oral interview, is able to cite cues or situations which 

signal the need for restructuring of an activity (e.g., children 
riding tricycles in too small an area) 
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9.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: 



PROMOTING PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

9.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the critical importance of 
gross motor/large muscle experiences for young children 

9.1.1 Provides a significant segment of time in which the children 
can utilize large muscle apparatus (e.g., jungle gyms, 
swings, trikes, etc.) 

9.^.2 Gets actiy©ly involved in outdoor and indoor physical 
experiences 

9.1.3 Provides varied activities and equipment which promote the 
development of the large muscles (e.g.s hula hoops, balance 
boards, physical games, etc.) 

9.1.4 Guides children in selecting activities and equipment which 
meet' their needs and strengths (e.g., child with stumbling 
problems is encouraged to use balance board, to practice 
walking on masking tape line, etr.) 

9.2.0 Candid?' -^^rnonstrates an awareness of the importance of fine 
motor/si'-' muscle experiences for young children 

9.2.1 Utilizes materials and activities daily which promote 
fine motor development (e.g., use of crayons, scissors, 
puzzles, tinker toys, etc.) 

9.2.2 Keeps all fine motor materials in good order (e.g., re- 
places puzzle pieces when missing, sorts out broken logos, 
etc. ) 

9.2.3 Guides children in selecting fine motor activities and 
materials which meet their ne6ds and strengths (e.g., 
very young child is encouraged to experiment with felt 
pens but is not expected to write letters, shapes, etc.) 

9.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall understanding of what gross 

motor and fine motor activities include and why they are important 

9.3.1 In a written exam, is able to define the terms gross 
motor and fine motor and gives examples of each 

9.3.2 In an or^l interview, is able to explain the sequence of 
children's gross motor development (from birth through 
age 6) 

9.3.3 In an oral interview; 1s able to cite, how fine motor 
activities are irrplemented into the program 
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10.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEAR NING ENVIRONMENT: 
PROMOTING EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

10.1.0 Candidate demonstrates ' an understanding of the importance of "each 
child building a strong, positive self-concept 

10.1.1 Provides many opportunities for personal conrient about each 
• child (e.g., personal greeting, comrient about the child's 

clothes, praise over. an item made, etc.) 

10.1.2 Provides a private place at the child's level for each child to 
put his personal belongiings (e.g., cubbies, boxes, shelves, etc. J 

10.1.3 In an oral interview, can name different ways in which the 
children's home culture and ethnic backgrounds have been included 
in the children's activities (e.g., teaching a, Spanish song, 
preparing a soul food snack; etc.) 

10.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the value of e?ch child 
developing a strong sense of self-reliance 

10.2.1 Maximizes the child's self-help skills throughout the day 

(e.g., encourages child to hang up own coat, pour own juice, 
etc . ) 

10.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to contribute to the overall social 
growth of young children 

10 3 1 Encourages and reinforces with verbal praise behavior which 
promotes social growth (e.g., taking turns, sharing, taking 
care of materials, enjoying relationships, working cooperatively, 
accepting individual differences among peers, etc.) 

10 3 2 Encourages children to accept and express their feelings within 
acceptable limits (e.g., provides dramatic play equipment, 
punching bags, art materials which can be used for release of 
tensions, etc.) 

10 3.3 In a written exam, selects the appropriate method of handling 
a situation dealing with acceptance of individual differences 

10 4 0 Candidate demonstrates understanding of the need to establish and 
maintain rules and appropriate disciplinary measures 

10.4.1 Sets up and maintains reasonable limits/rules which the 
children understand and accept , - 

10.4.2 Utilizes disciplinary measures consistent with supportive 
positive developmer-t (e.g., does not put child in time-out 
area for extended time, etc.) 

10.4.3 In an oral interview, states personal philosophy of guidance 
and discipline 209 
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n.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

■ \^ 

n.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the importance of developing 
listening skills in young children 

11.1.1 Provides a good listening model by allowing each child to com- 
plete what he is saying and then actively responding with an 
appropriate answer 

• .^^"^ ^ ^ • 

11.1.2 Involves children in listening experiences- where they must ac- 
tively listen and then respond to what they have heard (e.q., 
tells a story and then asks questions relating to the story) 

11.2.^ Candidate demonstrates an ability to foster language development in 
young children 

11.2.1 Demonstrates recognition and acceptance of the child's level 
of language development, his hative language, or his dialect 

11.2.2 Provides a continuous language model for the children by using 
precisely phrased, short simple sentences 

11.2.3 Takes children's own words and uses them as a foundation upon 
which to model expanding language 

11.2.4 Involves children on a regular basis in language activities or 
games (e.g., telephone game, show and tell, etc.) 

11.2.5 In an oral interview, can explain what an effective language 
model is and why it is so important for young children 

11.3.0 Candidate demonstrates ability to utilize literature experiences as a 
source of enriching children's language experiences 

11.3.1 Reads or tells stories to children using active facial and 
verbal expressions 

11.3.2 Provides a quiet library or reading area with several books 
which are appropriately selected for the ages and interests of 
the children 

11.3.3 In a written exam, can list the type of books appropriate for 
different age levels (e.g., for 3 year olds: books with large, 
bright pictures and simple text, etc.) 
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12.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTFNANCF OF THF 1 EARNING ENVIRONHENT 



- PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT (COGNITIVE DEVELOmENT ) 

12.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the need to utilize the total 
natural environment as a learning base 

12.1.1 Utilizes the immediate natural environment for learning experiences 

on a daily basis (e.g., uses weather, seasons, geography, etc.) 

12.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of sensory 

enrichment as a necessary foundation for all other intellectual development 

12.2.1 Provides a variety of sensory materials and activities which pro- 
mote sensory development and growth (e.g., use of sand paper 
letters, "feely"bags, sniff bottles, etc.) 

12.2.2 In an oral interview, can name activities and their purpose in 
promoting sensory development 

12.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of pre-math 

experiences for the overall development of reasoning and problem solving 
abilities 

12.3.1 Encourages the development of number concepts in the daily 
learning experiences anr? everyday language (e.g., counting of 
number of children present, counting out napkins for snacks, etc.) 

12.3.2 Utilizes various materials and activities to make children aware 
of spatial relationships (up-down, over-under, etc.) 

12.3.3 Aids children in gaining knowledge of shapes by using 2 and 3 
dimensional materials along with activities to profnote the over- 
all concept development (e.g., uses both pictures and real 
objects to teach shape concepts) 

12.3.4 Provides materials for classification and seriation (e.g., various 
buttons to sort into groups, etc. 

12.4.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding that science for young children 

is a matter of personal discovery and personal interpretation of the physi- 
cal environment 

12.4.1 Provides the material, space and time for active personal ex- 
ploration to take place 

12.4.2 In a written exam, lists science activities which would foster 
further investigation among young children (e.g., use of balloon 
to explain about air) 

12.5.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding that children's thinking develops 
as they share their ideas with others 

12.5.1 Encourages each child to discuss and share individual experiences 
and discoveries (e.g., through a "Show and Tell" time, through 
individual time with the caregiver, etc.) 



13.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
PROMOTING DEVELOPMENT IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 



o 13.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the need for young children to ex- 
plore, experiment and express their ideas through art, music, creative ^ 
movement and creative oral expression 

X , 13 J. 1 Provides art materials on a dally basis, allowing each child the 
freedom to express his own ideas 

13.1.2 Encouragers children to explore and use ^a;iternate approaches 

rather than providing children with a single model to be copied 

121.1.3 Introduces music and rhythm to children on a regular basis 

13.1.4 Encourages children to explore the rhythm and flow of music 
and natural sounds through body movement 

13.1.5 Encourages children to make up their own stories, songs, plays, 
etc. 

13.1.6 Guides children In creative play 

13.1.7 In an oral Interview, acts out fingerplays, or songs using 
active verbal or gestural abilities 

13.1.8 In an oral interview, cites different art projects which areaap-^ 
proprlate for the developmental abilities of the children in the 
group 

13.1.9 In a writtrin exam. Is able to list a variety of media for use in 
art projects appropriate for the children in the group (e.g., use 
of beans for collages, sponges for painting, etc.) 

13.1.10 In a written exam, is able to list own methods of encouraging 

children's creative verbal expressions (e.g., children make up a 
story from a bag of items given them, etc.) 
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liO.O RELATIONS WITH ADULTS (PARENTS AND CO-WORKERS ) \ 
— ~~~ ^ ■ . ' 

14.l\0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of establishing 
and maintaining a positive, productive relationship with the parents 

,14.1.1 -Greets parents warmly and with respect 

J i:4.1.2 Keeps the parents infom:8d of the activities of the facility 
" \ through bulletin board, notes, phone calls, etc. 

uVa In an oral interview, explains how coimunications are. made \ 

with parents to go over children's progress \ ^ 

14.1.^ In an oral interview, cites how parents' help or suggestions 

\ have been elicited and incorporated into the program (e.g., \ 
\ parent who is a dental technician visits the class and explains \ 
ybout dental hygiene) 

14.1.5 in a written exam, selects the appropriate answer with regard 
td\ maintaining confidentiality about a child and his family 

\ 

14.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance of maintaining 
positive, cooperative relations among co-workers 

14.2.1 Mainte^^ns a cheerful, open, cooperative manner in working with 
other s\taff members 

14.2.2 Shows respect for other staff members ,. 
— 14.2,3 Exchanges ideas freely with other staff members 

1^1.2.4 In an oral interview, explains why it is important to keep 
other staff members informed about plans or activities which 
woirld affect the group or entire facility 

14.2.5 In a written exam, lists ways of improving overall staff relations 
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15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

15.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall healthy self-concept and a good sense 
of self confidence 

15.1.1 Maintains self control and an attitude of respect for others 
15 J. 2 Displays a healthy sense of humor 

15.1.3 In an oral interview, is able to cite and justify the important 
personal characteristics needed by a competent caregiver 

15.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall enjoyment of and liking for young 
children 

" 15.2.1 Activelysmiles and openly relates to the children 

15.2.2 Appears relaxed and happy in the work 

15.3.0 Candidate demonstrates a need for flexibility and patience when working 
with young children 

15.3.1 Shows flexibility in changing plans or activities 

15.3.2 Displays patience when listening to and working v/ith young children 

15.4.0 Candidate possesses a sufficient amount of physical energy to keep up^.^^^ 
with the exacting pace of a child care facility f 

15.4.1 Moves from one activity to another with energy and enthusiasm, 
actively involving self in all the day's events 

15.5.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness and interest in keeping current 
with the new materials and methods being utilized 1n the field 

15.5.1 Has participated-in , in-service training programs 

15.5.2 In a written exam, cites personal efforts used to promote own 
professional growth 
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16.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF LICENSING REGULATIONS 

V 



16.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the required facility 
policies and procedures 

16.1.1 Is able to cite all information required on each child 

16.1.2 Selects appropriate procedures for transportation of children 

16.Z.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of Director qualifications and 
responsibilities 

16.2.1 Submits copy of his/her facility personnel application; 
application meets required standards 

16.3.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of staffing requirements 

16.3.1 Is able to cite requirements of facility emp>loyees 

16.4.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the children's- health, medi- 
cation, and nutrition requirements 

16.4.1 Is able to cite health requirements for child's admission 
to facility 

16.4.2 Selects appropriate emergency and Illness procedures 

16.4.3 Selects appropriate menus ^o meet nutrition requirements 

16.5.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of environmental health and safety 
requirements 

.16.5.1 Selects appropriate method for facility inspections ; 

16.6,0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of staff health requirements 

16.6il Is able to cite staff health requirements 

16 7.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of his/her relationship to, 
and the responsibilities of Licensing entities 

16.7.1 Selects appropriate responses to given situations 



SCORING PROCEDURES 



Passage of the Dirfictor/Caregiver assessment is based on a point system 
;The Written Exam taken at an earlier date must have been successfully 
passed (PASSING SCORE: 70 out of a possible 100 points): Review of all 
other points is done at the Final Assessment Meeting. 

Each competency area has a possible 10 points. 

■ > • • 

Each competency area is thoroughly reviewed at the Final _Assessment Meeting. 
A Final Score in each area is then tabulated. This sqore^s derived from:' 

a) The consensus score from the team on each performance standard 

b) ' The competency score taken. from the Oral Interview 

c) the competency score taken from the Written Ekam 

Successful passage of the assessment is based on the Candidate receiving 

a minimum score of 7 in at least 13 of the 16 competency areas. In addition, 

no scores below 4 in any competency area will be accepted. 

Final scores in each competency area will be tallied on the Summarj/^ 
Score Sheet and a Competency Profile drawn up to show the specific area of 
strengths and weaknesses of the Candidate. 

If the Candidate feels any specific performance standard or overall com- 
petency area is against his/her philosophical beliefs related to early 
childhood education, a waiver form indicating the specifics should be 
submitted to the Child Care Services Division in advance of the assessment. 
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1.0.0 PHYSICAL ENVlRONMENt 

2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

3.0.0 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT ' 

.4^0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING 

5.0.0 CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

' 6.0".0 HEALTH AND NUTRITION 

7.0.0 SAFETY 

' 8.0;0 SPONTANEOUS PLAY • 

9.0.0 PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

10.0.0 EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL 

11.0.0 LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

12.0.0 INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

13.0.0 CREATIVE. ARTS 

14.0.0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS 
15.0.0 'PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

16.0.0 LICENSING REGULATIONS 
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1.0.0 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

3.0.0 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

4,0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING 

.5.0.0 CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

"6.0.0 HEALTH AND NUTRITION 

7.0.0 SAI^TY 

8.0.0 SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

9.0.0 PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

10.0.0 EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL 

n.0.0 LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

12.0.0 INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

13.0.0 CREATIVE ARTS 

14.0.0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS 

15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

16.0.0 LICENSING REGULATIONS 
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1,0.0 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

RELATING TO PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS ; 

DESIGNING THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER, Head Start, Department of 
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Printing Office, 1970 " 

HOUSING FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, Washington DC: Association 
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1.0.0 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT (CONT.) 

^ PRESCHOOL GUIDE, Denver, Colorado: Future Homemakers of Colorado, 1970 . 

"Things to Make for Your Room," in TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD, S. Rounds, 
New York: Agathon Press, 1975 

HORK JOBS, M. Lorton, Menlo Park, California: Addison-Wessely Publishing 
Company, 1972 

2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

HOW TO TALK WITH CHILDREN (AND OTHER PEOPLE;), G. Della-Piana,: New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1973 « 

"Teaching, What Is It?" In PRESCHOOL LEARNING AND TEACHING, C. Landreth, 
New, York, Harper and. Row Publishers, 1972 

"The Teacher and the Techniques She Uses," in INTRODUCTION TO EARl Y 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1971 
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New Jersey, Prent ice- Hall, 1967 
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CHILDREN, V. Hildebrand, New' York: The Macmillan Company, 1975 

PARENT' EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING, T. Gordon, New .York, Peter H. Wyden, 
Inc., 1974 i, 

"Conversing with Children," in BETWEEN PARENT AND CHILD, H. Ginott, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 11965 
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3.0.0 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

"Children's Programs," in NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C. Cherry, ' 
Belmont, California: Fearon Publishing Company, 1973 

GUIDANCE OF THE YOUNG CHILD, J. Langford and H. Rand, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1975 = 

GUIDING YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Hlldebrand, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1975 

"Helping Children in Routine Situations," in THE NURSERY SCHOOL: A 

HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS LABORATORY, K. Read, Philadelphia: W.B. Saunders 
Company, 1960 

HOW TO START AND OPERATE A DAY CARE HOME, A. Griffin, Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1973 

"Planning for Learning," in GOOD SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, S. Leeper 
et al. New York, Macmillan Publishing Company, 1974 

"Routines, Activities and Schedules," In TEXAS GUIDE FOR DAY CARE, Austin 
Texas, State Department of Welfare 

"Teaching and Learning Strategies;" in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. Draper 
and H. Draper, Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Publishing 
Company, 1975 

"The Why's and Wherefores of Programming," in THE THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 
YEAR OLD IN A SCHOOL SETTING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1975 
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4.0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING, OBSERVATION SKILLS 
RELATING TO PROGRAM PLANNING : 

A CHILD GOES FORTH: A CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR TEACHERS OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN, B. Taylor, Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 
1964 

A PLANNING GUIDE, Chapel Hill Outreach Project, North Carolina, 1972 

CHURCH CHILD CARE/DAY CARE: CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 

" * CURRICULUM IDEAS FOR'^'YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Camiichael , Los Angeles: So. 
California Association for the Education of Young Children, 1969 

CURRICULUM IS WHAT HAPPENS:, PLANNING IS THE KEY, L. Dittman, Washington, 
DC, National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1970 

DAILY PROGRAM I. II, III, Project Head Start, Office of Child Development, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969 

" DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM: A TOTAL APPROACH, L. McSpadden, Head Start 
Cay Care Center, Salt Lake City, Utah 

"Program Planning and Evaluating," in INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, V. Hildebrand, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1971 

"Sample Developmental Units," in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. DRAPER, Peoria, 
Illinois: Charles C. Bennett Company, 1975 

OBSERVING AND RECORDING SKILLS : 

DEVELOPING OBSERVATION SKILLS, C. Cartwright, New York: McGraw Kill 
Book Company, 1974 

EVALUATING CHILDREN'S PROGRESS: A RATING SCALE FOR, CHILDREN IN DAY 
CARE, Southeastern Day Care Project, Washington, DC: Day Care and 
Child Development Council, 1973 

EVALUATING PERFORMANCE AND PROGRESS, Project Head Start, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1969 

HOW TO DEFINE, OBSERVE AND RECORD BEHAVIOR, G. Hecker, D. Adams, Utah 
State University, Provo, Utah, 1974 

OBSERVING AND RECORDING THE BEHAVIOR OF YOl'NG CHILDREN, D. Cohen, New 
York: Teachers College Press, 196"7 

"Record Keeping ancT Planning," in TEACKIMG THE YOUNG CHILD, S. Rounds, 
New York: Agathon Press, 1975 

TECHNIQUES FOR OBSERVING NORMAL CHILD BEHAVIOR, N. Carbonara, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1961 
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5,0,0 NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



RELATING TO NORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT ; 

A CHILD GROWS UP, C. Peterson, New York: Alfred Publishing Company, 1974 

CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENSE, J. Church and J. Stone, New York: Random , 
House, 1973 

INFANT AND CHILD IN THE CULTURE OF TODAY, A. Gesell, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943 

LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN, R. Shuey and E. Young, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Lipplncott, 1969 

THE CHILDREN, G. .LeFrancols, Belmont, California: Wasdworth Publishing 
Company, 1974 

THE MAGIC YEARS, S. Fralberg, Charles Scrlbner and Sons, New York, 1959 
RELATING TO ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT : 

CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL PROBLEMS: A MANUAL FOR DAY CARE OPERATORS, 
Greater Minneapolis Day Care Association, Day Care and Child 
Development Council, 1^72 

"PROVIDING FOR- CHILDREN WHO NEED UNIQUELY DIFFERNENT SERVICES," In 
GOOD SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, S. Leeper et al , New York, The 
Macmlllan Company, 1974 

SERVING CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS, Office of Child Development, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1972 

"UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN: THE HANDICAPPED CHILD IN THE NORMAL 
PRESCHOOL CLASS," C. Mayer, Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE, # 114 

"UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN: LEARNING DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 
DISABILITIES, C. Mayer, Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE, #116 
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6^0.0 . BASIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION 

RELATING TO HEALTH ; , 

CHILDREN IN DAY CARE WITH FOCUS ON HEALTH, U.S. Department of Health 
Education and Welfare, Washington, DC, 1967 

FIRST AID MANUAL, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1971 

HEALTH SERVICES, Day Care Series, A,F. North* Jr. , U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, DC 

"Minimizing Illness and Accident," GUIDE FOR TEXAS DAY CARE. Austin, 
Texas, State Department of. Welfare 

MUMMY, .1 DON'T FEEL WELL: A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO Cd^ON CHILDHOOD 

ILLNESSES, G. Vaughn, London: Sir Joseph Causton and Sons, LTD, 1970 

NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, "Health," C. Cherry, Belmont, California: 
Fearon. 1973 

PROGRAMS FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN: PART III HEALTH, Washington, 
DC, The Appalachian Regional Commission, 1970 

SUMMARY OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES COMMON AMONG CHILDREN, State Department 
of Health, Austin, Texas 

RELATING TO NUTRITION : 

CREATIVE FOOD EXPERIENCES FOR CHILDREN, M. Goodwin and G. Pollen,' 
Washington, DC, Center for Science in the Public Interest, 1974 

FEEDING YOUNG CHILDREN, Guide for Texas Day Care, Austin, Texas: State 
Department of Welfare 

FEEDING LITTLE FOLKS, National Dairy Council , E. McEnery, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1969 

FOOD BEFORE SIX, National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois, 1974 

FOOD FACTS AND FUN FOR CHILDREN, F. Barber and C. Murdock, Salt Lake 
Utah: Randers Publishing Company, 1972 

FOOD FOR CHILDREN: IN PRESCHOOL CENTERS, IN SUMMER PROGRAMS, Consumer and 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, DC, 1969 

FOOD FOR GROUPS OF YOUNG CHILDREN CARED FOR DURING THE DAY, M. Hillie and 
D. Helen, Department of Health Education and Welfare, Washington, DC, 1969 

NUTRITION: BETTER EATING FOR A HEAD START (#3), NUTRITION: STAFF TRAINING 
(#3D), NUTRITION: EDUCATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN (#3F), Head Start, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, DC, 1969 

PROGRAMS FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN, PART III, NUTRITION, Appalachian 
Regional Commission, Washington, DC, 1970 
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7. CO BASIC SAFETY 

A GUIDE FOR TEACHING POISON PREVENTION IN KINDERGARTENS AND PRIMARY 
GRADES, Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
. Welfare, Division of Accident Prevention, 1965 

, » .... . ■ ■ 

FlftST AlD MANUAL, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1971 

FROM HAND TO HEAD, ML' Rudolph, Webster Division, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1973 

"Health and Safety," in TEACHING THE PREKINDERGARTEN CHILD, INSTRUCTIONAL 
DESIGN AND CURRICULUM, B. Vance, Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole 
, Publishing Company, 1973 

"Health and Safety," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, C. Saefeldt, 
Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill, 1974 

MINIMIZING ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT, Texas Department of Public Welfare, 
Austin, Texas 

"Protecting Your Children in Case of Fire," Guide for Texas Day Care, 
State Department of Welfare, Austin, Texas 

"Safety," in NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C. Cherry, Belmont, California, 
Fearon, 1973 

8.0.0 SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

ALL IN PLAY, R. M. Shoemaker, New York: Play Schools Association, 1958 

CHILDREN'S PLAY, INDOORS AND OUT, New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1935 

DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM, "VALUES OF PLAY," L. McSpadden, Head Start Day 
Care Center, Salt Lake City, Utah 

LET'S PLAY OUTDOORS, K. Baker, Washington, DC: National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, 1966 

jILAY AS LEARNING, C. Baldwin, H. Bayer, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
No. 1155, Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1967 

PLAY AS A LEARNING MEDIUMro. Sponseller (ed.), Washington, DC, National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1974 

PLAY — CHILDREN'S BUSINESS, Washington, DC: Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1963 

PLAY: THE CHILD STRIVES TOWARD SELF-REALIZATION, Washington, DC, National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1971 

"The Play of the Young Child," C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill , 1974 

UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN'S PLay, R. HARTLEY, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957 
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9.0.0 PROMOTING PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

ACTIVE LEARNING, B. Cratty, Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall. 1971 

"Big Muscle Builders" and "Manual Dexterity," In LAUNCHE, M. Platts, 
Michigan: Educational Services, Inc., 1972 

"Guiding Play and Physical Activity, "'in NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 
J. Levlttr New York: McGraw Hill Book Company. 1958. 

"Helping Children Develop Perceptual and Motor Skills," In EARLY 
CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS, A. Butler et al , Columbus, Ohio. Charles E. 
Merrill. 1975 

IMPROVING MOTOR-PERCEPTUAL SKILLS, Portland Public Schools, Northwest 
Regional Laboratory 

"Learning Activities in the Outdoors," in INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHILDHOOD 
ACTIVITY, B. Hildebrand, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1971 

LET'S PLAY OUTDOORS, Washington, DC: National Association for the 
Education of Young Children, 1966 

PLAY WITH A PURPOSE, M. Henderson, M. Elliot, J. LaBerge, New York: 
' Harper and Row, 1966 

1 0.0.0 PROMOTING EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

A GUIDE TO DISCIPLINE, J. Galambps, Washington, DC: National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 1969 

"Discipline," in CARING FOR CHILDRENi' M. Draper and H. Draper, Peoria, 
Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Publishing Company, 1975 

"Guiding the Young Child," in CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT CAREERS, State 
of Minnesot, Department of Home Economics, 1971 ^ 

GUIDING YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Hildebrand, New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1975 

I CAN DO IT, Project Enlightenment, North Carolina, 1973 

PARENTS ARE TEACHERS, W. Becker, Champaign, Illinois: Research Press, 1971 

"Me Experiences," in A YOUNG CHILD EXPERIENCES, S. Kaplan et al , Pacific 
Palisades, California: Goodyear Publishing Company, 1975 

"Social Development and Understanding," in THE THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 
YEAR OLD IN THE SCHOOL SETTING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill Company, 1975 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES CARDS, E. Young and tfie Amazing Life Games Theater, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1971 

TEACHING SOCIAL BEHAVIOR TO YOUNG CHILDREN, S. Shank, D. Wilson, 
Champaign, Illinois, Research Press, 1973 

"Helping Children Develop Socially and Emotionally," in EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS, A. Butler et ail, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1975 

'•Social Development and Understanding," in THE THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE 
YEAR OLD IN A SCHOOL SETTING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1975 

"Understanding Feeling in Areas Where Feelings Are Strong," in THE 

NURSERY SCHOOL: A HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS LABORATORY, K. Read. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1975 (Rev.) 

UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD: EMOTIONAL AND'SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND DISABILITIES, 
C. Mayer, No. 115, Urbana, Illinois, ERIC/ECE 

WHO AM I: THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF CONCEPT, D. Kiester, Durham, North 
Carolina: Learning Institute of North Carolina, 1973 

"Social Concepts and Behavior," in TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, D. Croft 
and R. Hess, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972 

"Helping Children Develop Socially and Emotionally," in EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS, A. Butler et al, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1975 
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n.0.0 PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT - 

RELATING TO LANGUAGE ; „ • . ' ' 

CHILDREN LEARN THE LANGUAGE ARTS, Minneapolis, Burgess Publishing Company, 
,1959 

"Communlcat.lon and Literature," In THE THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE YEAR OLD IN 
A SCHOOL SEHING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, 1975 

HELPING CHILDREN TALK BEHER, C. Van Ripper, Better Living Booklet, 
Chicago; Illinois 

HELPING YOUNG CHILDREN DEVELOP LANGUAGE SKILLS, M. Karnes, Arlington, 
Virginia: The Council for Exceptional Children, 1968 

"Language Arts," in KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: 
Incentive Publications, 1969 

LANGUAGE MOTIVATING EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, Van Nuys, California: • 
DFA Publishers, 1968 

LEARNING TO TALK: A PARENTS' GUIDE TO THE FIRST FIVE YEARS, C.L. Green, 
New York, Harper and Brothers Publishing Company, 1960 

"Language, Stories and Books," in A CHILD GOES FORTH, B. Taylor, Provo, 
Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1973 (Rev.) 

"Opportunities for Growth in Language Abilities," in AN ACTIVITIES 
HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, D. Croft, R. Hess, Bostorv: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1972 

"The Young Child and Language," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, 
C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Comoany, 
1974 ^ . J 

UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN: LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND DISABILITIES,' 
C. Mayer, Alaska Treatment Center for Crippled Children and Adults, 
No 117, ERIC/ECE, Urbana, Illinois 

RELATING TO LITERATURE : " 

ADVANTURES In\iTERATURE WITH CHILDREN, No 92, Washington, DC, Association 
for Childhood Education International 

CHILDREN AND BOOKS, M. Arbuthnot, Chicago: Scott, Foreman and Company, 
196r'(Rev.) I 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Bulletin No. 37, Washington, DC: 
Association for Childhood Education International 

CHILDREN'S STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM, J. B. Esenwhin, Springfield, 
Massachusetts: Home Correspondence School, 1917 

WHAT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, F. Josette, New York: Doubleday, Doran &Co, 1937 
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12.0.0 PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMEKT 
RELATING TO THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT ; 

BITS AND PIECES, Washington, DC; Association of Childhood Education 
International 

•'Our World," In TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN CHILD, B. Vance, 
Monterey,' California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1973 

SNIPS AND SNAILS AND WALNUT WHALES, P. Flarotta, New York; Workman 
Publishing Company, 1975 

"Teacher Planning; Ideas for Teaching With Nature," In THE IDEA BOX, 
Washington, DC, National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1973 , 

. WHEN I DO, I LEARN, B. TayfoK Provo, Utah; Brigham Young University 
Press / 

RELATING TO PRE-MATH ACTIVITIES ; 

CREATIVE MATH EXPERIENCES ROR THE YOUNG CHILD, I. Vorte, J. MacKenzie, 
Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications, 1973 

I. DO AND 'l UNDERSTAND, J. Wiley. Nuffield Math Project, Newgate Press 
■ Ltd. . • ■ i 

KIDS' sfUFF, I. Forte et Jl, Nashville, Tennessee; Incentive Publications 

MATH ACTIVITY CARDS, E. Y6ung and the Amazing Life Games Theater, . 
Boston: Houghton Mlff^iin, 1971 

"Mathematics," In TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN CHILD, B. Vance, Monterey, 
California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1973 

RELATING TO SCIENCE ACTIVITIES : 

GUPPIES, BUBBLES AND VIBRATING OBJECTS, J. McGavack. Jr.. and D. LaSalle. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1969 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications 
1969 . - = 

NURSERY Pm KINDERGARTEN SCIENCE ACTIVITIES, Jenklntown, Pennsylvania, 
Prime Education Company. 1967 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN, D. Haupt, Washington, DC: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, R. Althouse, C. Main, New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1975 
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12,0,0 (Continued) 

"■■ RELATING TO SCIENCE ACTIVITIES (Continued) 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Carmlchael, Los Angeles, 
California,. Southern California Association for the Education of ' • 
Young Children, 1969 

RELATING 'TO OVERALL COGNITIVE GROWTH ; 

A, TEACHER'S GUIDE TO COGNITIVE TASKS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD, 0. 
Cahoon, Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1974 

THINKING GOES TO SCHOOL, N. Furth, N. Wachs, New York: Oxford Press, 1974 

THINKING IS CHILD'S PLAY, E. Sharp, E. P. Dutlon, 1969 

1 3.0.0 PROMOTING THE CREATIVE ARTS " . * 

RELATING TO ART ACTIVITIES : 

AN ACTIVITIES HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, Boston: Houghton 
Mafflln, 1972 

ART ACTIVITIES FOR THE VERY YOUNG, L. Hoover, Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Davis Publications, 1961 

"Artistic Experiences for Young Children," In A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD 
CARE CENTERS, C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1974 

BITS AND PIECES: IMAGINATIVE USES FOR CHILDREN'S LEARNING, Washington, 
DC, Association for Childhood Education International, 1967 

CHILDREN'S DRAWINGS FROM LINES TO PICTURES, B. Biber, New York: Bank * 
Street College, 1962 

CREATIVE ACTIVITIES, D. Haupt and K. Osborn, Detroit, Michigan: The 

Merrill Palmer, School, 1955 

/•' ■ ■ 

JCREATIVE ART FOR THE DEVELOPING CHILD, C. Cherry, Belmont, California: 
Fearon Publishers 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS ARTS AND CRAFTS IDEAS FOR EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR, 
I. Robbfns, W. Nyack, New York: Parker Publishing Company, T970 

I SAW A PURPLE COW ^ 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications, 
• 1969 

RECIRES FOR ART AND CRAFT MATERIALS, H. Sattler, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, New York, 1973 
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13>0.0 (Continued) 

RELATING TO ART ACTIVI T ItS: (Contlhuec :) 

^ TEACHING ART:tO CHILDREN, B. Jefferson, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, ,1959 

• ■ ■ V ■ ' 

. THE AftTS ACTIVITY CARDS, E. Young and the Amazing^Llfe Games Theater 
Boston: Houghton MlffUri Company, 1971 

THE ART OF THE YOUNG CHILD, J. Bland, New York: Museum of Modern Art, 
1958 

THE PLAYGROUP BOOK, M. Winn and..M. Porcher, ^ 

WATERI SAND, AND MUD AS'PLAY MATERIALS, Washington i DC: ■ National 
• Association for the .Education of Young Children, 1959 

RELATING TO MUSIC : ; J •, 

AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN, New -York: Dbubleday, 1948 

-4T'S FUN TO TEACH CREATIVE MUSIC, M. RoseYiberg, Play Schools Association, 
New York, 1965 . . • < r ■ 

I SAW A PURPLE COW, A. Cole, C. Haas et al, Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, T972 

KIDS* STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications 
1973 - 

. "Music, The Universal Language,'-' in TEACHING THE PRE- KINDERGARTEN CHILD, 
B. Vance, Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1973 

iSONGS TO GROW ON, B. Landeck, New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
" Sloane Association, Inc. , 1950 " .' ■> , 

THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF CHILDREN'S SONGS, M. Wtnn (ed.), A Miller, J.- Alcorn, 
New. York: Simon and Schuster, 1966 

THE JOY OF MUSIC: EARLY CHILDHOOD, R. McLaughlin, P. Schliestett, 
Evanston, Illinois: Summy-B ire hard Company, 1967 

THIS IS MUSIC FOI^ KINDERGARTEN AND NURSERY SCHOOL, A McCall, Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Incorporated, 1965 

WHAT IS MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, E. Jones, Washington, DC, National 
Association for the Education of Youog Children, 1958 

WHAT' SHALL WE DO AND ALLEE GALLOO: PLAYSONGS AND SINGING GAMES FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN, M. Winn et al. New York: Harper and Row, 1970 
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13.0.0 (Continued ) • 

RELATING TO CREATIVE MOVEMENT 

A. GUIDE TO MOVEMENT EXPLORATION, L. Hackett, R. Jenson, Peek Publications; 



CHILDREN DISCOVER MUSIC AND DAIiCE, New York: Henry Holt, 1959 " 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS ACTIVITY CARDS, E. Young and the Amazing Life 
Games Theater, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1971 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS, M. Rasmuss&n, Washington, DC, Association for Childhood 
Educatin International, 1961 

"Creative Movement," in AN ACTIVITIES HANDBOOK. FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN, D^. Croft, R. Hess^ Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972 

CREATIVE MOVEMENT FOR THE DEVELOPING CHILD, C. Cherry, Belmont, California 
Fearon Publishing Company 

CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR CHILDREN, New York: Prentice Hall Inc.', 
1954 

; IDEAS FOR" CREATIVE CURRICULUM IN THE IDEA BOX, Washington, DC: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1S73 

LEARNING THROUGH MOVEMENT, New York: Teacher's College Press, 1963 

:"Movement: The Child's Natural Language," in TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD, B. Vance, Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company. 
1973 ■ 

"Pre-story Activities," in A'CHILD GOES FORTH, B. Taylor. Provo, Utah: 
Brigham Young UniveV-sity Press, 1973 

• "The Young ChiTd: ^His Oral Language," in THE YOUNG CHILD: HIS ACTIVITIES 

AND MATERIALS, M. Stant, New York: • Prentice Hall , Incorporated, 1972 * 

4.0.0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS . •: 

RELATIONS WITH PARENTS : 

"Accepting Our Responsibility for Working With Parents," in THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL: A HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS LABORATORY, K. Re.id, Philadelphia: 
W.B. Saunders Company, 1974 (Rev.) 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN LEARN TOGETHER, K. Taylor, New York: Teachers' ' 
College' Press, 1967" 

PARENTS AND THE DAY CARE CENTER, T. Adair, E.- Eckstein, New York: 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies, Incorporated 
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RELATIONS WITH PARENTS: (Continued) 

PARENTS ARE NEEDED: SUGGESTIONS ON PARENT PARTICIPATION IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, Project Head Start, No. 6, Office, of Child Devel o|xnent , 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1969 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT: A WORKBOOK OF TRAINING TIPS FOR HEAD START STAFF, 
Project Head Start, No. lOA, Office of Child Development, Department 
of Health, Education, and WElfare, 1969 

PARENT PARTICIPATION In PRESCHOOL DAY CARE, Monograph No. 5, Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southeastern Educational Laboratory, 1971 

"Relations Between Parents and Day Care Staff," in GUIDE FOR ESTABLISHING 
AND OPERATING DAY CARE CENTERS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, New York, Child 
Welfare League of America, 1966 

"Working With Parents," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE^CENTERS, C. Seefeldt, 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles. E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1974 

RELATIONS AMONG STAFF : 

"Staff Management," in NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C- Cherry, 
Belmont, California: Fearon Publishing Company, 1973 

15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

RELATING TO PERSONAL CHARACTERISTIC S: 

"The Role of the Teacher," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, 
C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Company, 1974 

"The Role of the Nursery School Teacher," in NURSERY SCHOOL PORTFOLIO, 
J. Kunz, Association for Childhood Education International, Washington 
DC, 1969 

"You, the Teacher as a Human Being," in FROM HAND TO HEAD, M. Rudolph, 
New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1973 

You and the Child Care Profession," in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. Draper 
and H. Draper, Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Company, Inc., 
1975 

"Being a Significant Adult in the Lives of Young Children," in GUIDING 
YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Hildebrand, New York, The Macmi 11 an Company, 1975 
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IS.OlO (Continued ) 

" REUTING to professional GROtn-H : 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS, MAGAZINES. ETC., RELATED TO THE CHILD CARE FIELD: 



"CHILDHOOD EDUCATION" 



"EDUCATING CHILDREN: 
EARLY AND MIDDLE YEARS" 



"HEADSTART NEWSLEHER" 



"VOICE FOR CHILDREN" 



"YOUNG CHILDREN" 



Published by Association for Childhood 
Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 



Published by American Association for 
ETementary-Kindergarten-Nursery Educators 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 

Published by Office of Child Development/^") 
Department of Health, Education and W^fare' 
P.O. Box 1182 . 
Washington, DC 20201 

Published by Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America, Inc. 
1012 - 14th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

Published by National Association for the 
Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
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INTRODUCTION 



The 1970*s has seen an increasing interest in, and an ever expanding need 
for early childhood programs. Statistics shov/ that at least one-third of all 
children under the age of five in the United States are currently enrolled in 
some type of child care program. With more and more women joining the labor 
force each year, the necessity for states to make provisions for various child 
care services has greatly increased. Today there is in exisfence in Nevada 
many different types of programs available v/hich provide some form of child 
care — family child care homes, group child care homes, pre-schools, child 
care centers, even 24-hour child care centers. Within each, the need for 
competent, caring directors and caregivers is a vital necessity. To meet this 
end is a challenge the State of Nevada must face. 

The Child Care Services Division of the Department of Human Resources has 
come to recognize the need to provide 'Equality" child care facilities through- 
out the state. In an attempt to implement this, a set of assessment procedures 
has been drafted which will eventually award a Certificate of Accreditation to 
early childhood facilities and an Early Childhood Credential to directors and 
caregivers. The system will be strictly' voluntary in nature. Four different 
.procedural manuals have been formlilated to meet the varying needs of t!ie diver- 
sified child care facilities irf the State. All assessments include observations 
in the facility as well as oral and written exams; each of these is based wholely 
or in part on specific defined "competencies" or performance standards wliich 
have been made public to all those individuals being assessed. 

The procedures for accreditation are as follows: 

MANUAL I: CAREGIVER CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES 

A. Requirements; Individual is actively involved- on a regular basis in caring 

for young children between the ages of two to six years. 

t. 

PVocedures: 1) Observation of the. individual 's performance in the child care 
facility based on performance skills defined in the 15 compe- 
tency areas / ^ ^ 

• , A. 

2) Administration of an oral interview with questions based on 
defined competencies 

3) Adninistration of a written exam with questions based on 
defined competencies 

MANUAL I I: DIRECTOR/CAREGIV ER ORE DENT J A!. PROCEDURES 

A. Requirements:- Individual is a director, co-director, or assistant director 

. and also acts as a caregiver. 

B. Procedures: 1) Observationr of the individual's perforinance in the child care 

facility based on performance skills dcrinocl in the competency 
areas 

2) Adminij;tr;ition of a written c^x?ni basod on 16 dofinrd competency 
aro<is (incliifles 'licen::inc! reviulations) 

3) Adininistrariop. of an ordl into^viGW with cjuostions based on 
defined competencies . . .. 



MANUAL III: DIRECTOR CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES 



A. Requirements: Individual is. acting as a director of a facility and is 

not normally acting in the capacity of a direct caregiver 

B. Procedures: 1) Tour of the facility with observations made relating to 

director's relations with the children and explanations 
given relating to: a) Facility philosophy b) Competency 
areas ^ ■ 

^i: ■r: ■ 2) Administration of a written exam based on 16 defined com- 
petency areas (includes licensing regulations) 

MANUAL IV: FACILITY ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES 

A. Requirements: 1) Facility must pass a checklist based on specific 

competency requirements (relating primarily *to physical 
facility, equipment and materials) 

2) Director must be credentialed 

3) Thirty percent of the. child/staff ratio as required by 
the State.Licensing Regulations, must be .credentialed 

4) At least one caregiver in a facility must meet the 
Caregiver competencies. lj\ those facilities where the 
director is one of the persons meeting the thirty 
percent personnel requirement, the director will be. 
required to pass the Director/Caregiver assessment 
procedures 

5) There must be at least one credentialed caregiver in 
the facility at all times between the hours of 9:00 
a.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

6) Facility must provide for staff development on an 
ongoing basis 

7) Facility must provide a written statement of program 
philosophy and program goals to each parent upon 
enrollment of their, child 
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PROCEDURES FOR THE CANDIDATE 



ERIC 



1. Director submits a request to the Child *Care Services Division for an 
assessment. 

2. MANUAL III: DIRECTOR CREDENTIAL is mailed to Candidate. Candidate 
carefully reviews competency areas; references are used in areas where 
the Candidate feels more work is needed. 

3. Candidate submits a request to the Child Care Services Division to take 
the next quarterly Written Exam. ' 

4. The Written Exam is taken and successfully passed. 

0 

5. Candidate submits a request to the Child Care Services Division for the 
completion of the assessment. . A date is set for the two-member team to 
observe and tour the facility with the Director. Candidate submits a 
Waiver Form if any of the performance standards are against his/her 
personal philosophy regarding the care and education of young children. 

6. Candidate guides the team through the facility explaining the over-all 
facility philosophy in regard to early childhood education; and program 
goals; the facility's staff development program. Candidate answers 
various questions which the team members ask from the Competency Checklist. 
Candidate allows time for further questions to be asked at the completion 
of the tour. 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR DIRECTOR ASSESSMENT 



5 

1. The assessment of directors is voluntary. A director who is interested 
in receiving accreditation should submit a request to the Child Care 
Services Division, (It is a requirement that in order for a facility 
to receive accreditation, it must have a credentialed director.) 

2. The assessment will be done in a single day by a team of three persons 
knowledgeable in the field of early childhood development and education; 
the team will be selected by the State Accreditation Task Force and 
will be responsible to the Child Care Services Division 

3. The assessment will include: 

a) A Written Exam based on: 1) Licensing Regulations 

2) Competency Areas 

b) A Competency Checklist based on: 

1) Observation of Director's relations with the children as defined 
in specific competencies 

2) Director's explanation of specific items expanded on during tour 
through the facility. 

c) An explanation of the facility's philosophy regarding care and education 
of young children, staff development, and program goals. 

4. The Written Exam will be offered quarterly through the Child Care Services 
Division. Passage of the Written Exam will be required before requesting 
completion of the assessment. 

5. Passage of the assessment will be based on a point system. It will be 
required to pass the Written Exam at a 70% level of accuracy. There 
will be a possible 100 points in the exam. The Competency Checklist 

will be scored on the basis of observance of defined competencies and ac- ' 
ceptable responses to the questions asked during the facility tour 
Passage of the Checklist will be at the 70% level. There will be a 
possible 100 points on the Checklist. 

6. Upon successful completion of the assessment, the Director will be 
awarded a Child Care Services Early Childhood Credential. 

7. The Policy Board of the Child Care Services Division will act as a 
Board; of Review if a Candidate wishes to appeal a decision. 
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DEFINITIONS 



The following definitions are terms found throughout the manual: 



Accreditation 

\ • 
\ 

Credential 



Reference herein to the av/arding of a "Certificate of 
Accreditation" to a facil ity based upon successful 
completion of the requirements listed in MANUAL ,IV: 
FACILITY ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES. The certificate 
indicates a high level of quality in the staff, equip- 
^ment and materials of the facility. 



Assessment 



Competency 



Reference herein to the award made by the Child Care 
Servrices Division to a caregiver, director/caregiver, or 
director based upon successful completion of the speci- 
fied assessment procedures. The credential indicates . 
quality\n performance and an overall understanding of 
early childhood programs. 

Reference her^ein to the overall procedure used to 
evaluate the pi^erformance and understanding of a 
caregiver, director/caregiver, or director in working 
with or directing programs for young children. It also 
refers to the eva1,uation of facilities with regard to r 
obtaining facil ity\accreditation. ; ^ 

Reference herein to the demonstration of an ability to 
perform a specified bel^avior or action under specified 
conditions, observable by defined performance standards. 



Performance Standards - Reference herein to the specified observable 

behaviors listed under each competency. These^ behaviors 
may be observed in a child care facility or evaluated at 
specified level of accuracy in an oral interview or a 
written exam. 

Caregiver - Reference herein to any person whose duties include direct 
care, supervision and guidance of children in a child 
care facility. 

Director/Caregiver - Reference herein to any person who meets the defini- 
tions of both caregiver and director. 

Director - Reference herein to any person who has responsibility 
for overall direction and management of a child care 
facility. 

Child Care Services Division - A State Division within the Nevada Department 
of Human Resources 
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DEFINITIONS 



The following definitions are specific terms found in the order in which" 
tney appear in the defined competency areas: 

Functional areas - Those areas within the c;hild care environment which m?et 
>--'?:cr various developmental needs of the children and Which func- 

tion essentially around one type of activity (e.g., block 
area, library area) 

Age appropriate materials - Those materials best suited for a child at a given 

age, providing the. child with stimulation and a sense of 
accomplishment (e.g.. For 3 year olds: large, simple puzzles; 
picture books with big, bright pictures and short text, etc.) 

Transitio ns - Those period of times which occur when shifting from one 

activity to another (e.g. , There is a transition peri-d be- 
tween a work session and snack time, etc.) 

Developmental - Refers to developing, maturing, growing, expanding, learning, 

etc. i, 

Developmental abilities or tasks - Those abilities which a child at a 
certain age or level ot development is expected to be able to 

accomplish based on maturity and the expectations of thosp 
around him. 

' Developmental needs - Those needs of a child at a certain age or level 

of development which should be met in order that the natural, 
orderly progression of growth takes place 

Developmen tal areas - Those areas of personal ity_aiid- physical develop- 
ment which change through the process of growth and maturation 
(i.e., physical/motor area, social/personal area, intellectual/ 
. cognitive area^ etc.) 

Curriculum - Those activities or events v/hich center around a specific 

theme or developmental task (e.g., curriculum related to 
developing self concept might involve children drawing life- 
size pictures of themselves, making hand prints, measuring 
self, taping voice, etc.) 

Motor skills - Those skills related to the physical movement of the body 

Gross motor - Relating to skills which involve large body movements 

utilizing the amis, legs, torso, etc. (e.g., walking, climbing, 
running, jumping, etc.) ^ " ' 

, Fine motor - Relating to skills which involve small body movements and 

the use of the small muscles of the hand and fingers, foot, % 
toesx etc. (e.g., stringing with beads, drawing with crayons, 
building with clay,' etc. ) , 



DEFINITIONS (CONT.) 



Exceptional child - That child who has specific problems in various areas or 

who has mastered tasks usually expected of an older child 
(e.g., the cMld with visual, speech, or motor pro>lems) 



Hygiene 
Nutrients - 

Caustic 

Spontaneous play 
Dramatic play 



Relating to matters of health and cleanliness 

Foods which supply the basic nutrition needed for physical 
growth and health maintenance 

Capable of burning or destroying by eating away through 
chemical action 

That play which occurs "spontaneously" and naturally when 
children are given the freedom to interact with the environ- 
ment and/or each other 

That play in which the child acts out or dramatizes various 

situations which are familiar to him: it is^a means of re- 
living and clarifying experiences and thus helps to expand 

learning and reduce anxiety (Equipment such as housekeeping 
areas, dress ups, dolls, etc., encourages such play) 

Those questions which are asked in a mariner that require 
more than a yes or no answer or a single word answer . 
and for which there are no" right or wrong answers. Active 
thinking on the part of the child rnuit take place. (e,q.. 
"What different types of circles can you find in this room?" 
rather than, "Do you see any circles^ in this room?") 

Manipulative toys/materials - Those toys or materials which are capable of 

being built with, taken apart, fitted together, shaped into, 
etc., through the use of the small muscles of the fingers 
(e.g., tinker toys, puzzles, clay, play dough, etc.) 

Positive self concept - A feeling of importance, worth, well-being for one's 
c self 



Open questions 



Ethnic background 
Self-help skills 

Listening model 



Language model 



Relating to cultural or racial traits, customs, etc. 

Those tasks which the child is able to perform for himself 
(e.g., pouring own juice, hanging up own coat) 

A person who provides an example by carefully and attentively 
listening and then responding appropriately if necessary 
(e.g., the teacher who listens closely to a slowly talking 
child and then responds with an immediate reply) 

A person who provides an example by using speech appropriate 
to the age and language abilities of the listeners (e.g., for 
young children an appropriate language^model would be use of 
short, concise, precisely phrased simple sentences) 



DEFWIITI.ONS, (CONT.) 



•Cognitive development - The. capacity of an individual to recognize, identify, 
^- - discriminate,- and integrate the features of the world 

' around him .(e.g., the task of learning to talk is part of 
the cognitive d^^velopment of a child) 

Natural environment - The physical land surfaces and air conditions which are .. 

a part of the earth and its atmosphere (e.g., mountains, 
plains, rivers, trees, shrubs, flowers, rain, snow, sunshine, 
etc. ) . . . 



Sensory 



- Relating to the use of the basic five senses -of the body as I 
a means of learning (i.e., sense of touch, taste, smell, \ 
hearing, and 'seeing) ' , - ' 



Spatial relationships Relating to objects and' their position in space (e.g., 

fitting things together and taking them apart); relating • 
to observing things from 'different viewpoints; relating t 
describing and understa.nding the position of things in re- 
^ ■ lati.on to *each'6ther'"(^.g. , under, above, in front of, etc.) 

Jhe process of noting similarities and differences (grouping), 
of finding characteristics or attributes of things, and of 
describing objects in Several different ways ^ 

, I ° \ „ ^ ■■ ■ • ■ 

• Jhe process of comparing" items (e^g., which one is bigger); 
of arranging items in order along the same dimension (e.g. , 

- which one is the shortest one); and of ^matching sets of ' - 
Items with another ,(e.g, , which one is identical) . ^ 

• Relating to art, r^iusic, rhythmic body movement, oral ex- 
' pressipn {children's own stories, songs, poems,/etc.) and ex- . 

ploration of the environment ' ^ 



Classification 



SeHation 



Creative arts 
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COMPETENCY AREAS. 

1.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF T>IE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN ' 

3.0.0 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (DAILY ROUTINES) . 

4.0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING, OBSERVATION SKILLS ^ 

5.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

6.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION 

7.0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC SAFETY 

8.0.0 ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENAfJCE OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: 
UNDERSTANDING THE VALUE OF SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

9.O.0 PROMOTING PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

10.0.0 PROMOTING EMOTIONAL AND, SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT ; 

11.0.0 PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

12.'0.0 PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, ^ . 

13.0.0 PROMOTING DEVELOPMENT IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 

14.0.0 RELATIONS..WITH ADULTS (PARENTS AND. CO-WORKERS) 

15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/ PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

16.CL0 KNOWLEDGE OF THE STATE LICENSING REGULATIONS 

\ 

\ 
\ 
1 



Ik 
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DIRECTOR'S COMPETENCY CHECKL 1ST 



The following competencies will be either observed or asked of a director 
of a facility. The competencies have been drawn from the fifteen competencv 
areas defined in MANUAL 1: CAREGIVER CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES 



1.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the purpose of 
the overall physical arrangement 

1.2.1 Is able to explain why the classrooms have been 
divided into certain functional areas 

1.3.0 Candidate supplies materials and equipment which are 
relevant to the needs of the children within the 
facility 

1.3.1 Provides materials which are age-appropriate, * 
stimulating, and sturdily constructed 

1.3.2 Provides materials in stfficient quantity 
to keep all children actively involved 

. during work periods and periods of free play 

1.3.3 Arranges materials"^d equipment so that 
they are easily accessible to the children 

2.1.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the importance of 
respecting each child as a unique, worthwhile being 

2.1.1 Converses with and listens to each child with 
respect 

2.1.2 Allows each child to complete what the child 
is saying before answering • 

2.1.3 Bends or stoops down to converse v^ith each 
child on the child's own level 

2.2.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the importance 
of interacting frequently with each child 

2.2.1 Interacts frequently with the children in 
the facility 

2.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the 

importance of providing a warm, accepting emotional 
climate 

2.3.1 Expresses warmth and positive behaviors such as 
frequent smiles, embraces, physical contact 

.2.3.2 Uses a pleasant, friendly, natural voice 

2.3.3 Provides frequent praise and encouragement 
for each child 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continu ed) 



3.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the 
importapce of consi* tency and regularity for 
young children 

3.1*2 Is able to cite reasons why a child needs a 
. , regular schedule 

3.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to, smoothly 

handle the daily routine activities jbf the facility 

3.2.1 Greets each child on arrival With a smile 
and a positive response 

3.2.7 Attempts to see that each child receives 
a personal parting oa leaving 

4.1. d Candidate demonstrates ability to plan activities 
for young children 

4.1.3 Schedules daily activities so there is a 

balance between indoor and outdoor activities 

5.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the needs of 
those children who have special problems or talents 

5.3.2 Is able to cite the behaviors or physical 
traits which might indicate a child with 
special needs 

5.3.3 Is able to explain how a child with special 
problems is incorporated into the facility 

6.1.0 Candidate demonstrates a basic knowledge of the need 

to provide and maintain a clean and healthy environment 

6.1.1 Provides an overall environment which is clean 
and orderly 

6.1.2 Makes certain all eating areas and bathroom 
areas are kept clean and are sufficiently 

< stocked with essentials (soap, tissues, paper 

towel, toilet paper, etc.) 

6.1.3 Is able to cite facility procedures for handling 
a sick child 

6.1.4 Is able to name some of the early symptoms of 
illness which young children exhibit 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 

7.1 .0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the need to 

provide a safe environment by taking precautions to 
avoid or reduce accidents 

7. 1.1 Makes sure all exits are free of 
obstacles 

7.1.2 Keeps the physical environment free of 
hazardous conditions 

7.1.3 Keeps all toys and learning materials free of 
peeling paint and broken^ or hazardous parts 

7.1.7 Is able to cite facility procedures for a 
fire drill 

7.1.8 Is able to cite facility procedures used in 
case of an accident 

7.2.0 Candidate demonstrates a knowledge of the hazardous 
materials which are frequently found in a child care 
facility 

7.2.1 Is able to cite materials or toys which are poten- 
tially dangerous and can explain why 

8.1,0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the value of 

spontaneous play as an essential ingredient in the overall 
development of young children 

8.1.1 Provides time in both morning and afternoon 
sessions when children are allowed to play 
freely, selecting at will from those activities 
and materials available / 

8.1.2 Provides equipment and materials during spon- 
taneous play which allows each child to explore, 
manipulate, or create freely by himself or with 
others 

8.1.9 Is able to name activities, materials and 

equipment which have been made available to the 
children during free play and can explain why such 
, materials were made available 

9.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of critical im- 
portance of gross motor/large muscles experiences for 
young children 

9.1.1 Provides a significant segment of time in which 
the children can utilize large muscle apparatus 
(e.g., jungle gyms, swings, trikes, etc.) 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 

9.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the importance of 
fine motor/small muscle experiences for young children . 

9.2.1 Provides materials and equipment which promote 
fine motor development 

9.2.2 Keeps all fine' motor materials in good order 

9.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall understanding of what 
gross motor and fine motor activities include and why 
they are important 

9.3.3 Is able to cite how fine motor and gross motor 
activities are implemented into the various 
programs o^ the facility 

10.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of each child building a strong, positive self-concept 

10.1.1 Makes frequent personal comment to the children 
(e.g., personal greeting, comment about child's 

' clothes, praise over an item made, etc.) 

10.1.2 Provides a private place at the child's level 
for each child to put his personal belongings 
(e.g., cubbies, boxes, shelves, plastic containers, 
etc.) 

10.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the value of 
each child developing a strong sense of self reliance 

10.2.1 Provides the equipment and materials necessary 
to maximize the child's self help skills 
(e.g., provides coat hangers at children's level, 
sinks at children's level, etc.) 

10.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to contribute to the 
overall social growth of young children 

10.3.1 Explains what type of behavior is necessary 

on the part of the adults to promote positive social 
growth 

10.3.2 Provides equipment and materials which allow 
children a means to release their pent-up 
emotions 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued) 

10.4.0 Candidate demonstrates understanding of the need to establish 
and maintain rules and appropriate disciplinary measures 

10.4.1 Sets up and maintains reasonable limits/rules 
which the children understand and accept 

10.4.2 Utilizes disciplinary measures consistent with 
supportive, positive development 

10.4.3 Explains own personal philosophy of guidance and 
disci pi ine 

11.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the importance 
of developing listening skills in young children 

11.1.1 Provides a good listening model by allowing each , 
child to complete what he is saying and then 
actively responding with an appropriate answer 

11.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to foster language develop- 
ment in young children 

11.2.1 Demonstrates recognition and acceptance of the 
child's leve'i of language development, his 
native language, or his dialect 

11.2.2 Provides a continuous language model for 
children by using precisely phrased, short 
simple sentences 

11.2.3 Takes children's own words and uses them as 
a foundation upon which to model expanding 
language (e.g., takes child's sentence of, 
TDre milk." and builds it into, "You 

want another glass of milk." 

11.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 

of literature experiences as a source of enriching children's 
language experiences 

11.3.2 Provides a quiat library or reading area* with books 
whfch are appropriately selected for the ages and 
interests of the children 

12.2-0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the s^portance 
of sensory enrichment as a nece-^>ary foundation for all 
other intellectual development 

12.2.1 Provides a variety or sensory materials 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued) 



12.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of pre-math experiences for the overall development of 
reasoning and problem solving abilities 

V, 

12.3.3 Provides various two and three dimensional materials 
\ which aid in the development of shape concepts 

12.3.4 Provides materials for classification and seriation 
. (e.g., spindle boxes, sorting boxes) 

12.4.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding that science is 
a vital part of a pre-school experience 

12.4.1 Provides the material and space for scientific 
learning experiences to take place 

13.1.0 Candidate^demonstrates an awareness of the need for young 
children to explore, experiment, and express their ideas 
through art, music, creative movement, and creative oral 
expressions 

13.1.1 Provides art materials to be used on a daily basis 
by staff members 

13.1.3 Provides materials and equipment for music and 
rhythm experiences to take place (e.g., record 
player and records, musical instruments) 

14.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of establishing and maintaining a positive, productive 
relationship with the parents 

14.1.1 Greets parents warmly and with respect 

14.1.2 Keeps the parents informed of the activities of the 
facility through a bulletin board, notes, phone 
calls, etc. 

14.1.3 Is able to explain how the parents are kept informed 
of their children's progress 

14.1.4 Is able to relate how parents' help or suggestions 
have been elicited or incorporated into the 
programs of the facility 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 

14,2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of maintaining positive, cooperative relations among the 
staff of the facility 

14. 2 J. Maintains a cheerful, open, cooperative manner 
in working with other staff members 

14.2.2 Shows respect for other staff members 

14.2.3 Exchanges ideas freely with other staff members 

14.2.4 Is able to explain why it is important to keep 
all staff members informed about plans or, ac- 
tivities which would effect the facility or dif- 
ferent groups 

15.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall healthy self-concept 
and good sense of self confidence 

15.1.1 Maintains self-control and an attitude of 
respect for others 

15.1.2 Displays a healthy sense of humor 

15.1.3 Is able to cite and justify the important 
personal characteristics needed by a com- 
petent caregiver 

15.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall enjoyment of and 
liking for young children 

15.2.1 Actively smiles and openly relates to the 
children 

15.2.2 Appears relaxed and happy in the work 

15.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the need 
for flexibility and patience when working with young 
children 

15.3.1 Shows flexibility in changing plans or activities 

15.3.2 Displays patience when listening to and working 
with young children 

15.4.0 Candidate possesses a sufficient amount of physical energy 
to keep up with the exacting pace of a child care facility 

15.5.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness and interest in keeping 
current with the new materials and methods being utilized 
■ iin the field 

J5.5.1 Has participated in in-service training programs; 
carries on in-service training for the facility 

15.5.2 Cites personal efforts used to promote own pro- 
fessional growth; provides materials for staff to 
grow professional ly (e.g., books, journals, magazines) 

I ^* • . 
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16,0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF LICENSING REGULATIONS 



16.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the. required facility 
policies and procedures 

16.1.1 Selects appropriate policies and procedures for reporting 
to the licensing entity, parents, other agencies and 
Individuals 

16.1.2 Is able to cite all information required on each child 

16.1.3 Selects appropriate procedures for transportation of 
children 

16.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the program require- 
ments for .all facilities 

16.2.1 Selects appropriate procedures for positive guidance 

16.2.2 Selects required elements of facility programs 

16.3.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of Director qualifications and 
responsibilities 

16.3.1 Submits copy of his/her facility personnel application; 
application meets required standards 

16.3.2 Is able to cite the required Director skills and abilities 
16.4.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of staffing requirements 

16.4.1 Is able to cite requirements of facility employees 

16.4.2 Is able to relate licensed capacity to child/staff ratios 

16.5.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the children's health, medi- 
cation, and nutrition requirements 

16.5.1 Is able to cite health requirements for child\s admission 
to facility 

16.5.2 Selects appropriate emergency and illness procedures 

16.5.3 Selects appropriate feeding and nutrition requirements 

16.5.4 Selects appropriate menus to meet nutrition requirements 

16.5.5 Selects appropriate methods for use of medications 

16.6.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of environrnental health and safety 
requirements 

16.6.1 Selects appropriate method for facility inspections 

16.6.2 Selects appropriate method(s) for specified sanitation 
problems 



16,0.0 KNOWLEDGE OF LICENSING REGULATIONS Continued 



16.7.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of staff health requirements 

16.7.1 Is able to cite staff health requirements 

16.8.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of building life safety 
requirements 

16.8.1 Selects appropriate life-safety procedures 

16.9.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of general safety require- 
ments 

16.9.1 Selects appropriate methods for maintaining a safe 
environment 

16.10. Candidate demonstrates knowledge of his/her relationship to, 
and the responsibilities of Licensing entities 

16.10.1 Selects appropriate responses to given situations 
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WRITTEN EXAM FOR DIRECTOR 



Sample Questions 



PART I: LICENSING REGULATIONS 

1&»4.1 If you hire a caregiver under age 18 years, what personal 
requirements are made of the caregiver? (Cite four) 



PART II: COMPETENCY AREAS 

8-1.9 Define the term "spontaneous play" and list four types of 
materials which should be available during such time. 

ANSWER: Spontaneous play - play which occurs naturally when 
child or children are given the freedom to interact 
with the environment and each other 

Materials which should be available: 

1. Dramatic play materials 

2* Art materials 

3. Blocks 

4. Books 



I 
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PROCEDURES FOR SCORING (DIRECTOR) 

The Written Exam which must be taken in advance must be passed by a score 
of 70% or better. (70 points out of a possible 100 points) 

Each Item on the Competency Checklist will have a point value of one. 
There are 70 items on the checklist. A passing score will be 70% or 
jetter (49 po-lnts out of a possible 70). Items which are observed 
must be observed by at least two members of the team. Items which are 
asked must receive a coisensus score with at least two of the three 
members agreeing that a positive score should be received. 

All team members must attend a Final Assessment meeting at which time 
each item on the Competency Checklist will be reviewed. A consensus 
of two members must be had on each item to receive a score. Passage of 
the assessment will be based on a score of 70% or better. 

Notification of passage or failure of the assessment will be mailed to 
the Candidate from the Child Care Services Division 
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LIST OF REFERENCES 



1.0.0 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

RELATING TO PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS ; 

DESIGNING JHE CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER, Head Start, Department Of 
Heal tht Education and Welfare, Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
■ Printing Office, 1970 

HOUSING FOR EARLY CH I LDHOOa -EDUCATION, Washington DC: Association 
for Childhood Education International, 1968 

MAKING PLACES, CHANGING SPACES IN SCHOOLS, AT HOME AND WITHIN OURSELVES, 
Fallones Scrapbook, New York: Random House, 1971 

PAHERNS FOR DESIGNING CHILDREN'S CENTERS, F. Osmon, New York: 
Educational Facilities Laboratory, 1971 

PLANNING ENVIRONMENTS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, S. Kritchevsky, Washington, 
DC, National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1969 

PLANNING PLAYGROUNDS FOR DAY CARE, Atlanta, Georgia: Southeastern Day 
Care Project, 1973 

SPACE, ARRANGEMENTS, BEAUTY IN SCHOOL, Washington, DC: Association for 
Childhood Education 'International , 

"Space and Equipment," In NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C. Cherry, 
Belmont, California: Fearon, 1973 

RELATING TO MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT : 

BEAUTIFUL JUNK, Head Start, Office of Child Development, 'Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967 

. BASIC INDOOR EQUIPMENT, YOUR OUTDOOR ENVIRONMENT, YOUR INDOOR LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT, SMALL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS, Brochures from 
TEXAS GUIDE TO DAY, Austin, Texas: State Department of Welfare 

CREATING WITH MATERIALS FOR WORK AND PLAY, Bulletin No. 5, Washington, 
DC, Association for Childhood Education International^ 1961 

;' . . . 

"Developing the Classroom," in DAY CARE, B. Evans .et al, Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1971 ^ 

LEARNING MATERIALS NOTEBOOK, K. Hewitt, Utah Home Care Enrichment 
Center, 1974 

PLAY — A CHILDREN'S BUSINESS: A GUIDE TO SELECTION OF TOYS AND GAMES 
Bulletin No. 74, Washington, DC, Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1969 
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1.0.0 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT (CONT.) 

PRESCHOOL, GCIIDE, Denver, Colorado: Future Homemakers of Colorado, 1970 

"Things to Make for Your Room," in TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD, S. Rounds, 
New York: Agathon Press, 1975 , 

WORK JOBS, M. Lorton, Menlo Park, California: Addisqn-Wessely Publishing 
Company, 1972 

2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

HOW TO TALK WITH CHILDREN (AND OTHER PEOPLE), g! Della-Piana, New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1973 

."Teaching, What Is It?" In PRESCHOOL LEARNING AND TEACHING, C. Landreth, 
• New, York, Harper and Row Publi^ihers, 1972 

"The Teacher and the Techniques She Uses," in INTRODUCTION TO EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, New York, The Macmi 11 an Company, 1971 

N UNDERSTANDING AND GUIDING YOUNG CHILDREN, K. Baker, Englewood Cliffs, 
■ New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1967 

LIVING WITH CHILDREN, G. Patterson and E. Gullion, Champaign, I.llinois: ' 
Research Press, 1973 . ' 

"Being a Significant Adult in Children's Lives," in GUIDING Y^UNG 
CHILDREN, V. Hildebrand, New York: The Macmi 11 an Company, 19>5 

- . " • ^■^""'^ - 

PARENT EFFECTIVENESS. TRAINING, T. Gordon, New York, Peter H. Wyden, 
Inc., 1974 . - 

. "Conversing with Children," in BETWEEN PARENT AND CHILD, H. Ginott, 
New York, The Macmi 11 an Company, 1965 



3.0.0 CUSSROOM MANAGEMENT 

"Children's Programs," in NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C. Cherry, 
Belmont,- California: Fearon Publishing Company, 1973 

GUIDANCE OF THE YOUNG CHILD, J. Langford and H. Rand, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1975 

GUIDING YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Hildebmd, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1975 

"Helping Children in Routine Situations," in THE NURSERY SCHOOL: A 

HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS LABORATORY, K. Read, Philadelphia: W.B. Saunders 
Company, 1960 

' HOW TO START AND OPERATE A DAY CARE HOME, A. Griffin, Chicago: Henry 
P.egnery Company, 1973 

"Planning for Learning," in GOOD SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, S. Leeper 
et al. New York, Macmillan Publishing Company, 1974 

"Routines, Acljivities and Schedules," in TEXAS GUIDE FOR DAY CARE, Austin 
Texas, State Department of Welfare .. 

"Teaching and Learning Strategies," in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. Draper 
and H. Draper, Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Publishing 
Company, 1975 

- "The Why's and Wherefores of Programming," in THE THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 
YEAR OLD IN A SCHOOL SETTING, G. PratU-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E, Merrill Publishing Company, 1975 
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4.0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING', OBSERVATION SKILLS 
RELATING TO PROGRAM PLANNING : 

A CHILD GOES FORTH: A CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR TEACHERS OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN, B. Taylor, Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 
1964 ' ■ I 

A PLANNING GUIDE, Chapel Hill Outreach Project, North Carolina, 1972 

CHURCH CHILD CARE/DAY CARE: CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 

CURRICULUM IDEAS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN,, V. Carmichael , Los Angeles: So. 
California Association for the Education of Young Children, 1969 

CURRICULUM IS WHAT HAPPENS: PLANNING IS THE KEY, L. Dittman, Washington, 
DC, National Association .for the Education of Young Children,; 1970 

DAILY PROGRAM I. II, III, Project.Head Start, Office of Child Development. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969 ^ / 

DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM: A TOTAL AP mCH, L. McSpadden, Head Start 
Cay Care Center, Salt Lake City, Utah 

"Program Planning and Evaluating, " in INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, V. Hildebrand, New York: The Macmillan Company. 1971 

"Sample Developmental Units," in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. DRAPER, Peoria, 
Illinois: Charles C. Bennett Company, 1975 

OBSERVING AND RECORDING S KILLS; 

I 

DEVELOPING OBSERVATION .SKILLS, C. Cartwright, New York: Mcdraw Hill 
Book Company, 1974 i 

I 

EVALUATING CHILDREN'S PROGRESS: A RATING SCALE FOR CHILDREn! IN DAY 
CARE, Southeastern Day Care Project, Washinaton, DC: Day\Care and 
Child Development Council, 1973 " \ 

EVALUATING PERFORMANCE AND PROGRESS, Project Head Start, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1969 

HOW TO DEFINE, OBSERVE AND RECORD BEHAVH'k. Hecker, 0. Adams, \utah 
State University, Provo, Utah, 1974 

OBSERVING AND°REC0RDIN6 THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 0. Cohen. New 
.York: Teachar'-Collegel Press, 1967 \ 
' ' \ 

"Record Keeping and Planning," in TEACHING THE YOUNG. CHILD, S. ftouJids, 
New York: Agathon Press, 1975 
■ . ■ '\ 

TECHNIQUES FOR OBSERVING NORMAL CHIl.O BEHAVIOR, N. Carbonara, University 
of Pittsb.urgh Pross, 1961 \ 
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.0 NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
RELATING TO NORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT^ x 

A CHILD GROWS UPs C. Peterson, New York: Alfred Publishing Company, 1974 

CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENSE, J. Church and J. Stone, New York: Random 
House, 1973 

INFANT AND CHILD IN THE CULTURE OF TODAY, A. Gesell, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943 

LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN, R. Shuey and E. Young, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Lippincott, 1969 i 

THE CHILDREN, G. LeFrancois, Belmont, California: Wasdworth Publishing 
Company, 1974 

THE MAGIC YEARS, S. Fraiberg, Charles Scribner and Sons, New York, 1959 
RELATING TO ABNORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT : 

CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL PROBLEMS: A MANUAL FOR DAY CARE OPERATORS, 
Greater Minneapolis Day Care Association, Day Care and Child 
Development Council, 1972 

"PROVIDING FOR CHILDREN WHO NEED UNIQUELY DIFFERNENT SERVICES," in 
GOOD SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, S. Leener et al. New York, Vhe 
Hacmillan Company, 1974 

SERVING CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS, Office of Child Development, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1972 

"UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN: THE HANDICAPPED CHILD IN THE NORMAL 
PRESCHOOL CLASS," C. Mayer, Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE, # 114 

"UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN: LEARNING DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 
DISABILITIES, C. Mayer, Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE, #116 
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6.0.0 BASIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION 
REUTING TQ HEALTH ; 

CHILDREN IN DAY CARE WITH FOCUS ON HEALTH, U.S. Department of Health 
Education and Welfare, Washington, DC, 1967, ^ 

FIRST AID MANUAL, American Medical Association^ Chicago, Illinois, 1971 

c HEALTH SERVICES, Day Care Series, A.F. North, Jr. , U.S Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington:, DC 

"Minimizing Illness and Accident," GUIDE FOR TEXAS DAY CARE, Austin, 
Texas, State Department of Welfare 

MUMMY, I DON'I FEEL WELL: A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO COMMON CHILDHOOD 
i ILLNESSES, G. Vaughn, London: Sir Joseph Causton and Sons, LTD, 1970 

NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, "Health," C. Cherry, Belmont, California: 
Fearon, 1973 

PROGRAMS FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN: PART III HEALTH, Washington, 
DC, The Appalachian Regional Commission, 1970 

SUWIARY OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES COMMON AMONG CHILDREN, State Department 
of Health, Austin, Texas 

RELATING TO NUTRITION : 

CREATIVE FOOD EXPERIENCES FOR CHILDREN, M. Goodwin and G. Pollen, 
Washington, DC, Center for Science in the Public Interest, 1974 

FEEDING YOUNG CHILDREN, Guide for Texas Day Care, Austin, Texas: State 
Department of Welfare 

FEEDING LIHLE FOLKS, National Dairy Council, E. McEnery, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1969 

FOOD BEFORE SIX, National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois, 1974 

FOOD FACTS AND FUN FOR CHILDREN, F. Barber and C. Murdock, Salt Lake 
Utah: Randers Publishing Company, 1972 

FOOD FOR CHILDREN: IN PRESCHOOL CENTERS, IN SUMMER PROGRAMS, Consumer and 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, DC, 1969 

FOOD FOR GROUPS OF YOUNG CHILDREN CARED FOR DURING THE DAY, M. Hi Hie and" 
D. Helen, Department of HeaTth Education and Welfare, Washington, DC, 1969 

NUTRITION: BETTER EATING FOR A HEAD START (#3), NUTRITION: STAFF TRAINING 
(#3D), NUTRITION: EDUCATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN (#3F), Head Start, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, DC, 1969 

PROGRAMS FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN, PART III, NUTRITION, Appalachian 
Regional Commission, Washington, DC, 1970 
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7.0.0 BASIC SAFETY . 

A GUIDE FOR TEACHING POISON PREVENTION IN KINDERGARTENS AND PRIMARY 
GRADES, Washington, DC: U.S. Departmen; of Health* Education and 
Welfare, Division of Accident Prevention, 1965 

FIRST AID MANUAL, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1S71 

FROM HAND TO HEAD, M., Rudolph, Webster Division, McGraw-Hill, 'New York, 1973 

"Health and Safety," in TEACHING THE PREKINDERGARTEN CHILD, INSTRUCTIONAL 
DESIGN AND CURRICULUM, B. Vance, Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Company, 1973 

"Health and Safety," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, C. Seefeldt, 
Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill, 1974 

MINIMIZING ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT, Texas Department of Public Welfare, 
Austin, Texas 

"Protecting Your Children in Case of Fire," Guide for Texas Day Care, 
State Department of Welfare, Austin, Texas 

"Safety," in NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C. Cherry, Belmont, California, 
Fearon, 1973 

8.0.0 SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

ALL IN PLAY, R. M. Shoemaker, New York: Play Schools Association, 1958 

CHILDREN'S PLAY, INDOORS AND OUT, New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1935 

DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM, "VALUES OF PLAY," L. McSpadden, Head Start Day 
Care Center, Salt Lake City, Utah 

LET'S PLAY OUTDOORS, K. Baker, Washington, DC: National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, 1966 

PLAY AS LEARNING, C. Baldwin, H. Bayer, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
No. 1155, Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1967 

PLAY AS "A LEARNING MEDIUM, Di Sponseller (ed.), Washington, DC, National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 19^4 

PLAY — CHILDREN'S BUSINESS, Washington, DC: Association for Childhood 
' Education InternatitDnal , 1963 

PLAY: THE CHILD STRIVES TOWARD SF' F-REALIZATION, Washington, DC, National 
Association for the Education Young Children, 1971 

"The Play of the Young Child," C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio:- Charles E. 
Merrill, 1974 

UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN'S PLAY, R. HARTLEY, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957 - 
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M^J^^' OWOTING PHYSaCAL DEVELOPMENT 

ACTIVE LEARNING, B. Cratty, Engleh-ood Cliffs, New Jersey: . Prentice- 
Hall, 1971 

"Big Muscle Builders" and "Manual Dexterity," In LAUNCHE, M. Platts, 
Michigan: Educational Services, Inc., 1972 

"Guiding Play and Physical Activity," in NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 
J. Levitt, New York; McGraw Hill Book Company, 1958 

"Helping Children Develop Perceptual and Motor Skills," in EARLY 
CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS, A. Butler et al , Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. 
Merrill, 1975 

IMPROVING MOTOR-PERCEPTUAL SKILLS, Portland Public Schools, Northwest 
Regional Laboratory 

"Learning Activities in the Outdoors," in INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHILDHOOD 
ACTIVITY, B. Hildebrand, New York: The Macmillan Company, 197l\ 

LET'S PLAY OUTDOORS, -Washington, DC: National Association for the 
Education of Young Children, 1965 

PLAY WITH A PURPOSE, M. Henderson, M. Elliot, J. LaBerge, New York: 

Harper and Row, 1966 

' . ji 

1 0.0.0 PROMOTING EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTq 

A GUIDE TO DISCIPLINE, J. Galambos, Washington, DC: National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 1969 

"Discipline^" in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. Draper and H. Draper, Peoria, 
Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Publishing Company, l-J/g 

"Guiding the Young Child," in CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMEi^T CAREERS, State 
of Minnesot, Department of Home Economics, 1971 

GUIDING YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Hildebrand, New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1975 

I CAN DO , IT, Project Enlightenment, North Carolina, 1973 

PARENTS ARE TEACHERS. W. Becker^, Champaign, Illinois: Research Press, 1971 

"Me Experiences," in A YOUNG CHILD EXPERIENCES, S. Kaplan et al , Pacific 
Palisades, California: Goodyear Publishing Company, 1975 

"Social Development and Understanding," in THE THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 
YEAR OLD IN THE SCHOOL SETTING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill Company, 1975 
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10.0.0 (Continued) 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES CARDS, E. Young and- the Amazing Life Games Theater, 
Boston, Hpyghton Mifflin, 1971 ' 

TEACHING SOCIAl IehAVIOR TO YOUNG CHILDREN, S. Shank, D. Wilson. 
. Champaign, Illinois, Research Press, 1973 

"Helping Children Develop Socially and Emotionally," in EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS, A. Butler et al, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1975 

"Social Development and Understanding," in THE THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE 
YEAR OLD IN A SCHOOL SETTING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1975 

"Understanding Feeling in Areas Where Feelings Are Strong," in THE 

NURSERY SCHOOL: A HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS LABORATORY, K. Read. Philadelphia, 
„ W. B. Saunders Company, 1975 (Rev.) 

UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD: EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND DISABILITIES, 
C. Mayer, No, 115, Urbana, Illinois, ERIC/ECE 

WHO AM I: THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF CONCEPT, D. Kiester, Durham, North 
Carolina: Learning Institute of North Carolina, 1973 

"Social Concepts and Behav^ior," in TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, D. Croft 
and R. Hess, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972 

"Helping Children Develop Socially and Emotionally," in EARLY CHILDHOOD 
l^ROGRAMS, A. Butler et al, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. .Merrill , 1975 
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n»0.0 PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

c 

RELATING TO LANGUAGE ; 
I ■ — — 

CHILDREN LEARN THE LANGUAGE ARTS, Minneapolis, Burgess Publishing Company, 

•'Communication and Literature," in THE THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE YEAR OLD IN 
A SCHOOL SETTING, G. Pratt-Butler, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. M -ill 
Publishing Company, 1975 

HELPING CHILDREN TALK BETTER, C. Van Ripper, Better Living Booklet, 
Chicago, Illinois 

HELPING YOUNG CHILDREN DEVELOP LANGUAGE SKILLS, M. Karnes, Arlington, 
Virginia: The Council for Exceptional. Children, 1968 

"Language Arts," in KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: 
Incentive Publications, 1969 

LANGUAGE MOTIVATING EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, Van Nuys, California: 
. DFA Publishers, 1968 . 

LEARNING TO TALK: A PARENTS' GUIDE TO THE FIRST FIVE YEARS, C.L. Green. 
New York, Harper and Brothers Publishing Company, 1960 

"Language, Stories and Books," in A CHILD GOES FORTH, B. Taylor, Provo, 
Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1973 (Rev.) 

"Opportunities for Growth in Language Abilities," in AN ACTIVITIES 

HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDRE.N, D. Croft, R. Hess, Boston: ' 
Houghton Mifflin, 1972 

"The Young Chfld and Language," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, 
C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Comoany, 
1974 , , • 

UNDERSTANHING YOUNG CHILDREN: LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND DISABILITIES, 
C. Mayer, Alaska Treatment Center for Crippled Children and Adults, 
No 117, ERIC/ECE, Urbana, Illinois 

RELATING TO LITERATURE : . 

ADVANTURES.^IN LITERATURE WITH CHILDREN, No 92, Washington, DC, Association 
for Chil'dhood Education International 

CHILDREN AND BOOKS, M. Arbuthnot, Chicago:' Scott, Foreman and Company, 
1964 (Rev.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Bulletin No. 37, Washington, DC: 
Association for Childhood Education International 

CHILDREN'S STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM, J. B. Esenwhin, Springfield, 
Massachusetts: Home Correspondence School, 1917 

WHAT BOOKS "FOR CHILDREN, F. Josette, New York: Doubleday, Doran &Co, 1937 
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12.0.0 PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
RELATING TO THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT ; 

BITS AND PIECES, Washington, DC: Association of Childhood Education 
International 

"Our World," in TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN' CHILD, B. Vance, 
Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1973 

SNIPS AND SNAILS AND WALNUT WHALES, P. Fiarotta, New York: Workman 
Publishing Company, 1975 

"Teacher Planning: Ideas for Teaching With Nature," in THE IDEA- BOX, 
Washington, DC, National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1973 

WHEN I DO, I LEARN, B. Taylor, Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University 
Press 

RELATING TO PRE-MATH ACTIVITIES : - 

CREATIVE MATH EXPERIENCES FOR THE YOUNG CHILD, I. Forte, J. MacKenzie, 
Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications, 1973 

I DO AND I UNDERSTAND, J. Wiley, Nuffield Math Project, Newgate Press 
Ltd. 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications 

MATH ACTIVITY CARDS. E. Young and the Amazing Life Games Theater, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1971 - 

"Matiiematics^," in TEACHING THE PRE- KINDERGARTEN CHILD, B. Vance, Monterey, 
'"^'ifcrnia: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1973 

. -L ATINF to science ACTIVITIES : 

GUPPIES, BUBBLES AND VIBRATING OBJECTS, J. McGavack, Jr., and D. LaSalle, 
New York: The John Day Company, 1969 

■ ■ ■ ' 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al , Nashville, Tennessee:" Incentive Publications, 
1969 

NURSERY SlND KINDERGARTEN SCIENCE ACTIVITIES, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 
Prime Education Company. 1967 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN, D. Haupt, Washington, DC: 
National Association -for the Education of Young Children 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, R. Althouse, C. Main, New York: 
■ Teachers College Press, 1975 
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12.0.0 (Continued) 

RELATING TO SCIENCE ACTIVITIES (Continued) 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Cannichael, Los Angeles, 
California, Southern California Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1969 

RELATING TO -OVERALL COGNITIVE GROWTH ; 

A. TEACHER'S GUIDE TO COGNITIVE TASKS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD, 0. 
Cahoon, Provo, Utah: Brisjham Young University Press, 1974 

THINKING GOES TO SCHOOL, N. Furth, N. Wachs, New York: Oxford Press, 1974 

THINKING IS CHILD'S PLAY, E. Sharp. E. P. Dutton, 1969 , . . 

1 3.0.0 PROMOTING THE CREATIVE ARTS 

RELATING TO ART ACTIVITIES : 

-AM ACTIVITIES HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, Boston: "Houghton 
Mafflin, 1972 

« 

ART ACTIVITIES FOR THE VERY YOUNG, \. Hoover. Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Davis Publications, 1961 

"Artistic Experiences for Young Children," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD 
CARE CENTERS, C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. 

BITS AND PIECES: IMAGINATIVE USES FOR CHILDREN'S LEARNING, Washington, 
DC, Association for Childhood Education International, 1967 

CHILDREN'S DRAWINGS FROM LINES TO PICTURES, B. Biber, New York: Bank 
Street College, 1962 

CREATIVE ACTIVITIES, D. Haupt and K. Osborn, Detroit, Michigan: The 
Mt-"rill Palmer School, 1955 

CREATIVE ART FOR THE DEVELOPING CHILD, C. Cherry. Belmont, California: 
Fearon Publishers 

. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS ARTS AND CRAFTS IDEAS FOR EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR, 
I. Robbins, W. Nyack, New York: Parker Publishing Company, 1970 

I SAW A PURPLE COW 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications, 
, 1969 

RECIPES FOR ART AND CRAFT MATERIALS, H. Sattler, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, New York, 1973 
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13.0.0 (Continued) 

^ ■ RELATING TO ART ACTIVITIES; (Continued) 

TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN, B. Jefferson, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1959 

THE ARTS ACTIVITY CARDS, E. Young and the Amazing Life Games Theater 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1971 

THE ART OF THE YOUNG CHILD, J. Bland, New York: Museum of Modern Art, 
1958 

THE PLAYGROUP BOOK, M. Winn and M. Porcher 

WATER, SAND, AND HUD AS PLAY MATERIALS, Washington, DC: National 
Association for the Educatio.n of Young Children, 1959 

RELATING TO MUSIC : • . 

AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN, New York: Doubleday, 1948 

IT'S FUN TO TEACH CREATIVE MUSIC, M. Rosenberg, Play Schools Association, 
New York, 1965 

I SAW A PURPLE COW, A. Cole, C. Haas et al, Boston: Little, Brown and 
^ Company, 1972 » 

KIDS' STUFF, I. Forte et al, Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications, 
1973 

"Music, The Universal Language," in TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN CHILD, 
B. Vance, Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1973 

SONGS TO GROW ON, B. Landeck, New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation: 
Sloane Association, Inc., 1950 

THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF CHILDREN'S SONGS, M. Winn (ed.), A Miller, J. Alcorn, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1966 

THE JOY OF MUSIC: EARLY CHILDHOOD, R. McLaughlin, P. Schliestett, 
Evanston, I'linois: Summy-B ire hard Company, 1967 

THIS IS MUSIC FOR KINDERGARTEN AND NURSERY SCHOOL, A McCall, Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Incorporated, 1965 

WHAT IS MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, E. Jones, Washington, DC, National 
, Association for the Education of Young Children, 1958 

WHAT SHALL WE DO AND ALLEE GALLOO: PLAYSONGS AND SINGING GAMES FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN, M. Winn et al. New York: Harper and Row, 1970 

. i . ■ • • • ' ■> 
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13.0.0 (Continued) \ 
RELATING TO CREATIVE MOVEMENT \ 

A GUIDE TO MOVEMENT EXPLORATIONrL. Hackett, R. Jenson, Peek Publications', 
1967 \ 



CHILDREN DISCOVER MUSIC AND DANCeV New York: Henry Holt, 1959 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS ACTIVITY CARD^ E. Young and the Amazing Life 
Games Theater, Boston, Houghton \Mifflin, 1971- 

\ ■ ' ' ■ 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS, M. Rasmussen, Washington, DC, Association for Childhood 
Educatin International, 1961 ^ 

"Creative Movement," in AN ACTIVITIEs\ HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN, D. Croft, R. Hess, Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972 



CREATIVE MOVEMENT FOR THE DEVELOPING CHlLD, C. Cherry, Belmont, California 
Fearon Publishing Company \^ 

CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR CHILDREN.\New- York: Prentice Hall Inc.. 
1954 \ 

IDEAS FOR CREATIVE CURRICULUM IN THE IDEa' BOX, Washington, DC: National - 
Association for the<E<lucation of Young Children, 1973 

LEARNING THROUGH MOVEMENT, New York: Teacher's College Press, 1963 

. "Movement: The Child's Natural Language," in TEACHING THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD, B. Vance, Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 
1 973 ^ 

,> 

"Pre-story Activities,-" in A CHILD GOES FORTH, B. Taylor, Provo, Utah- 
Brighamjoung University Press, 1973 

"^The Young Child: His Oral Language-," ,in THE YOUNG CHILD: HIS ACTIVITIES 
AND MATERIALS, M. Stant, New York: Prentice Hall, Incorporated, 1972 

1 4.0.0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS \ 
RELATIONS WITH PARENTS : < 

"Accepting Our ResiDonsibility for Working With Parents," in THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL: A HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS LABORATORY, K. Read, Philadelphia: . \ 
W.B. Saunders Company, 1974 (Rev.) 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN LEARN TOGETHER, K. Taylor, New York: Teachers' 
College Press, 1967 

PARENTS AND THE DAY CARE -CENTER, T. Adair, E. Eckstein, New York: 

Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies, Incorporated ' 
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. 1 4.0,0 (Continued ) 

RELATIONS WITH PARENTS: (Continued) 

PARENTS APE NEEDED: SUGGESTIONS ON PARENT PARTICIPATION IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, Project Head Start, No. 6, Office of Child Development, 
Department of Health, Education and. Welfare, 1969 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT: A WORKBOOK OF TRAINING TIPS FOR HEAD START STAFF, 
Project Head Start, No. lOA, Office of Child Development, Department 
,^ . of Health, Education, and WEI fare, 1969 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN PRESCHOOL DAY CARE, Monograph No. 5, Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southeastern Educational Laboratory, 1971 

"Relations Between Parents and Day Care Staff," in GUIDE FOR ESTABLISHING 
AND OPERATING DAY CARE CENTERS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN; New York, Child 
Welfare League of America, 1966 

"Working With Parents," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, C. Seefeldt, 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1974 

RELATIONS AMONG STAFF : 

"Staff Managembnt,(^ in NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT GUIDE, C. Cherry, 
Belmont, Catifornia: Fearon Publishing Company, 1973 

15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

RELATING TO PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS : 

"The Role of the Teacher," in A CURRICULUM FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, 
C. Seefeldt, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Company, 19/4 

"The Role of the Nursery School Teacher," in NURSERY SCHOOL PORTFOLIO, 
J. Kunz, Association for Childhood Education International, Washington 
DC, 1969 , ^ \ 

"You, the Teacher as a Human Being," in FROM HAND TO HEAD, M. Rudolph, 
New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1973 

.You and the Child Care Profession," in CARING FOR CHILDREN, M. Draper 
and 11. Draper, Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Company, Inc., 
1975 

"Bei,ng a Significant Adult in the Lives of Young Children," in GUIDING 
YOUNG CHILDREN, V. Hildebrand, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1975 

"e 

» ' . ■ \ 

J 

/ • . ■ ' 
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15.0.0 (Continued) 

RELATING TO PROFESSIONAL GROWTH ; \ 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS. MAGAZINES, ETC- 



RELATED TO THE CHILD CARE FIELD: 



"CHILDHOOD EDUCATION" 



/ "EDUCATING CHILDREN: 
. EARLY AND MIDDLE YEARS" 



"HEADSTART NEWSLEHER" 

o 



"VOICE FOR CHILDREN" 



"YOUNG CHILDREN" 



Published' by Association for Childhood 
Education International ; ^ ' . 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N-.W. ' 
Washljjgton, DC . • 



Published by Ameritan Association, for 
El ementary-Ki ndergarten-Nursery Educators 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC ^, 

Published by Office of .Child Developrnent 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington, DC 20201 . 

Published by Day Care and Child. Development 
Council of America, Inc.' 
1012 - 14th Street; N.W. - 
Washington, DC 20005 

' ■ ■ ' ' . 

Published by National Association for the 

Education of Young Children, 
. 1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. ' 
Washington, DC 20009 
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MANUAL IV 



FACILITY ACCREDITATION 



GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR FACILITY ACCREDITATION 



! 



1. All facilities may app"^y for facility accreditation. The process 
is entirely vo"' ^y. .A request for assessment should be made 
to the Child C rvices Division. 

2, A two-member t. I'om the Child Care Services Division will 
make the assessment which should last two to three hours in 
duration. 

3, The director of the facility is required to be creden ti al ed - The 
director may ap>lx.Jjdr eithef* the Director Asses^sment or the 
Director/Caregi ver Assessment. 

4. Thirty percent of the required $taff as defined in the chi^ld/ 
staff ratio requirements in the State Licensing Regulation^f 
will need to be credenti al ed . 

Sn At least one caregiver in a facility must meet the caregiver 
competencies as defined in MANUAL I: CAREGIVER CREDENTIAL 
PROCEDURES. In those facilities where the director is the 
one person meeting the thirty percent staff requirements, the 
director will be required to pass the Di rector/Caregi ver 
Assessment. 

6. There ^ust be at least one credentialed caregiver in'the 
facil^jy at all times between the hours of 9:00 am and 6:00 pm. 

^ This is not required during the night time hours. 

7. Facility must meet all licensing requi re^ments as defined in 
/ the State Licensing Regulations. 

/ ' - i • - 

/ 8. Facility must pass a "Comlpetency Checklist" based on require- 
ments cited in the 15 competency areas. These are specifically 
related to the physical environment, equi pment and ma teri a 1 s . 

9. Facility must provide a written statement of program philosophy 
and program goals to all parents upon enrollment of a child. 

10. Facility must provide evidence in the form of a brief outline 
of an on-going sta'f'v de|velopment program. 

11. When all of the above requirements have been met, the facility 
will be awarded a "Certificate of Accreditation" and the 
facility can be duly advertised as "Accredited." 

12. A Certificate of Accreditation will be valid for two years 
from the date of issuance. Complaints received by the Division 
about an accredited facility will be justification for an 
investigation into the need for a reassessment. 

/ 
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FAC I LITY COMPETENCY CHECKLIST. 



l.T.O Facility selects materials and equipment which are relevant to the 
needs of the children in the establishment 

1.1.1 Facility selects materials which are age appropriate, stiWHi- 
lating, and sturdily constructed 

1.1.2 Facility provides materials in sufficient quantity to 

keep all children actively involved during periods of free play 

2.1.0 Facility provides at least three defined areas which meet the specific 
developmental needs of the children in the establishment. These must 
be available to each group of children at different times rfurinq the day, 
(e.g., dramatic fJlay area, block area, library-book area, quiet area, etc.) 

3.1.0 Facility makes certain that all equipment is arranged so that it is 
safely positioned {e.g., shelves are low and well balanced so they 
will not topple) 

4.1.0 Facility provides equipment and materials during spontaneous play which 
allows each child to explore, manipulate or create freely by himself or 
wit; others (e.g., dramatic play equipment, art materials, etc.) 

5.1.0 Facility provides a selection of gross motor equipment to aid in the 

development of young children's large muscles (e.g., jungle gyms or other 
climbing apparatus, sewer pipes, balance walks, climbing forts, swings, 
trikes, balance beams, hula hoops, jump ropes, etc.) 

6.1.0 Facility provides some special equipment which addresses specific needs of 
the Ci'iildren (e.g., bulance boards, sand paper letters, puizles with 
knobs, etc.) 

7.1.0 Facility provides a selection of fine motor materials which aid in the 
development of young children's small muscles (e.g., crayons, paints, 
scissors, paste, tinker toys, legos, small blocks, etc.) 

8.1.0 Facility provides a private place at the child's level for each child to 
put his personal belongings (e.g., cubbies, shelves, boxes, etc.) 

9.1.0 Facility provides a quiet library or reading area with bocAS appropriately 
selected for the ages and interests of the children in the facility 

10.1.0 Facility provides a variety of materials which promote sensory development 
and growth (e.g., "feely bags," sniff bottles, sandpaper letters, etc.) 

11.1.0 Facility provides a variety of science materials which promote personal 
exploration and discovery (e.g., magnets, scales, animals, plants, etc.) 
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FACILITY COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 



12.1.0^ Facility provides materials for art and creative activities psi a regular 
• " basis (e.g., paints, papers, collage materials, etc.) 

13.1.0 Facility provides a specific means by which the parents are informed of 
facility activities and items of interest in the area of early childhood 
development (e.g., bulletin board, parent area with books &iid magazines 
relating to early childhood, monthly newsletters, etc.) 

14.1.0 Facility provides boo!'.s, journals, other materials relating to early 
childhood education, child development, learning activities, etc., to 
. the staff to encourage professional growth in the field. 
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PROCEDURES MANUAL 



n 



I 
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This manual has been compilad as a guide in the assessments of 

child care providers caregivisrs, director/caregivers , and directors, 

as well as in the assessments of child care facilities in general. 
In the assessment of each, different procedures have been selected 
to evaluate providers and facilities with regard to quality of care. 
The awarding of a credential to an individual or accreditation to a 
facility indicates a level of high quality which the assessment has 
proven is merited by the individual or the facility. 

While the procedures differ for the individual assessments, the 
bulk of the overall assessments is based on a set of defined compe- 
tencies or performance skills which the Candidate must perform either 
with children in a child care facility or through a written exam or 
an oral interview. The assessment of facilities has been_based on ^ 
a "set of accreditation standards which relate to staff credential ing, 
physical environment, and facility equipment. It is the job of the 
assessment team to evaluate an individual's performance or a facility' 
ability to meet and maintain ^et standards in accordance with the 
procedures set forth herein. 

This Manjual covers the procedures for the 4 different assessments 
along with sample exams **or interviews required. The contents include: 

1. Procedures for Caregiver and Di rector/Caregi ver Assessment 

A. General Procedures 

B. Procedures for the Written Exam 

C. Procedures for the Observation in the Facility 

D. Procedures for the Oral Interview 

* E. Procedi^res for the Final Assessment Meeting f: ' "^''ci'^ing 

II. procedures for Director Assessment 

A. General Procedures 

B. Procedures for the Written Exam 

C. Procedures for the Tour of the Facility and the Use 

of the Competency Checklist 
D Procedures for Scoring 

ITI. Procedures for Facility Assessment 

A. GeneraT Procedures 

B. Procedures for the Tour of the Facility and the Use 

of the Competency Checklist 

IV f^rocedures for Appeal 
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GENERAL PROCFOURES FOR CAREGIVER ASSESSMENT 



AND 

DIRECTOR/CAREGIVER ASSESSMENT 



1. The procedures used to assess caregivers and director/caregivers are essen- 
tially the same with the sole difference being the addition of a new com- 
petency area related to licensing regulations which is included in the 
directol^/caregiver assessment. ' 

2. Both assessments include a Written Exam which must be taken and passed at the 
70% level before the rest of the assessment can begin. 

3. Both assessments include observations in the child care facility. of the 
Candidate by each of the team members. Each observation will take two to three 
hours. Procedures for the observation and the Observation Evaluation Check 
Sheet follow. 

4. Both assessments include the Oral Interview which is given to the Candidate 
by all team members after Observations have been comolieted. The Oral 
Interview will last approximately one to two hours and will be taped. 

5. Upon completion of the Oral Interview or shortly thereafter, a Fina^ 
Assessment Meeting will be held by the team members. Each competency area 
will be reviewed in terms of the Observation Evaluations, the Oral Interview 
and the Written Exam. A Summery Score Sheet will be tallied' anti a Competency 
Profile drawn up. This profile will graphically depict the areas of strength 
and weakness of the Candidate and will also show whether the assessment has 
been successfully completed. 

6. Passage of the assessment is ^ased on a point system. Procedures for scorino 
will be detaile ' in a following section. 

7. Upon completion of the assessment, the Child Care Services Division will mail 
Competency Profile to the Candidate. If the Candidate has passed the assess- 
ment a Child Care Services Early Childhood Credential will also be mailed. 

: If the Candidate has no.t passed the assessment, the Candidate will be re- 
ferred back to the list of competency references and encouraged to attend 
competency workshops. 

8. All records relating to the assessment will be kept on file in the Child 
Care Services Division. 
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PROCEDURES FOR THE WRITTEN EXAM 



G ENERAL : 

1. The Written Exam will be offered quarterly at various locations around the 
state, 

2. A list of the test dates and locations will be sent the Candidate (along with 
the proper manual) upon request for an assessment. 

3. The Written Exam must be successfully passed at the 70% level before any of 
the rest of the , assessment is initiated. 

. PROCEDURES FOR ADMINISTRATION ; 

l/ The examiner should make certain the room is quiet, well ventilated, and with 
^ . adequate space for all the examinees. Paper will be provided by the examiner. 

2. The examiner will give the exam to the Candidates and ask that they read 
through the entire exar and ask any questions if there appears to be a 
problrni. 

3. The examinees will be given two hours t complete the exam, ni papers will 
be scored by an assessment team member and will become the property of the 
Division. 

PROCEDURES FOR SCORING : 

1. Score according to the point value designated under each score blank. 
Different: point values are given on the caregiver and the director/ 
caregiver tests. The possible score for each item for r. caregiver is marked 

with a C. The possible score for each item for a director/careaiver is marked 
with a 0/C 

2. Total the scores. Put the final f^core in the blank designated TOTAL SCORE^ 
at the end of the exam. All Candidates receiving scores of 70 or better 
have passed. All Candidates receiving scores below 70 will require a re- 
examination if they wish to complete the assessment. 

3. The Caregiver Written Exam consists of only Part I - Conpetency Areas and 
has a possible 100 points. The DIRECTOR/CAREGIVER Written Exam consists of 
Part I - Competency Areas with a possible 60 points, _and Part II - Licensing 
Regulations with a possible 40 pointb to make a total 100 points. 
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(SAMPLE TEST) 

WRIHEN EXAM 

( CAREGIVER. DIRECTOR/CAREGIVER ) 

Please write all answers in the space provided. If additional space is needed, 
the back of each paper can be used. Keep answers brief and concise. GOOD LUCK! 

PART I: COMPETENCY AREAS 

1.4.2 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT - What type of materials have you or your 

children's parents Ihcluded in your program which have cost little 
or no money? (LIST AT LEAST FOUR) 

1.. \ 
2. ' ,. 
3. 



C - 4 points 
D/C - 2 points 

4. 



2.4.3 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN - List four guidelines for working with children 
in groups of six or more. ^ 

2. ■"' . 



C - 4 points 
D/C - 2 points 



3.3.1 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT - DAILY ROIJTINES - Name four events which should 
take place to "set the stage" for a good naptime period 

2. 

3, . 
4. 
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C - 4 points 
D/C - 2 points 



WRIHEN EXAM (Continued) 



4.1.4 PROGRAM PLANNING - Write up four long-term curriculum goals in t^ft QfJ 
of social development which most four year old children should' ^ 
one year. 



1 



2. 

3. 



4. 



5.1.1 CHILD DEVELOPMENT - Select the proper seqiiancp of de'veloping 0Oto< 
skills from the list below. (List one Ihrrjugh five) 

^Standing upright 




Holding head up 



Pulling wheel toy 



Skipping 



_Ho^ping on two feet 




points 



5.1.2 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT - Select the proper sequence of developing I'^'^^'^^'^t 
skills for children from three months through six years from tl^^ 



s 

below 



(List one through five) 
Babbles and coos 



Language H essentially intelligible btit certain 
sounds are still incorrectly pronounced 

Uses first word 



Uses two-v.-ord sentence (Go bye-bye, etc) 



Language is intelligible with 90-100% 
of sounds now correctly made 



d/ 
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WRITTEN EXAM (Continued ) 



5.1.3 CHILD DEVELOPMENT^ - Select the proper sequence of developing social 
ileitis for children from one year through six years from the list 
below; 

Is beginning to play with others 

^Plays along side rather than with others 

Is able to reason with peers and adults ' 

Plays alone, unconcerned about the presence 

of. others 

> Loves to show off or be the leader 



C - 5 points 
D/C - 5 points 



5.1.4 CHILD DEVELOPMENT - Select the proper sequence of developing abilities 
Tor children one year through six years from the list below. 

I s able to read an easy reader 

^ Draws a circle 

Writes his own name 

^Scribbles all over page 

Draws a recognizable picture 



6.3.4 HEALTH AND NUTRITION - List four of the basic nutrients which 
children should receive daily and give a food example of each 



2. 
3. 
4. 



C 

D/C 



5 points 
5 points 



C - 8 points 
D/C - 4 points 
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WRIHEN EXAM (Continued ) 



7.2.1 SAFETY - List four caustic or poisonous materials which are 
, often found in child care facilities. 

1. ^. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



D/C 



4 points 
2 points 



\ 7.2.2 SAFETY - List four pre-school materials or toys whicli could 
be potentially dangerous and explain how 

1. 



2. 



3.. 



4. 

0 



C 

D/C 



8 points 
4 points 



8.1.4 SPONTANEOUS PLAY - List four reasons why spontaneous play 
is essential for development of young children 

1. 



3. 
4. 



C " 4 points 
D/C - 2>points 
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9.3.1 PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT - Define the terms gross motor and fine 

motor and give examples of three gross motor activities and three 
fine motor activities 

Gross Motor 



1. 

C 

3. 

Fine Motor 

1. 

2. 
3. 



C r 8 points 
D/C - 4 points 



10.2. 3> EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT ,- Circle the most apprppriate answer 

A new Ijttle black girl has joined the classroom. She is the 
Only black child in the group. How should the teacher handle the 
situation? ; \ 

a) Bring in ethnic dolls, .books, pictures, etc., if 
they are not in the classroom . 

b) Talk about all kinds of individual differences during 
group t ime 

• ^ c)i Both (a) and (b) 

d). Ignore it 



C - 4 points 
D/C - 2 points 



.•s 
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WRITTEN CXAM < Continued ) 



n.3.3' LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT - List the types of books which would be 
most appropriate to read to children of the following ages: 

2 years: / 



5 years 



. • C 

\ I ' D/C 

j . ' 

12.3.2 INIP r CTUAL DEVELOPMENT - List two science activities which would 
, fiT-^ " 'rthpr investigatioii among young children J 



• C -4 points 

D/C - 2 points 

13.1.9 CREATIVE ARTS DEVELOPMENt' - List a variety of media for use 
in projects by the children in your group (List four) 

1.' 



2. 



3. 



■ 4.' 

C - 4 points 
D/C - 2 points, 

13.1.10 CREATIVE ARTS DEVELOPMENT - List methods which you use to 

encourage ch Idren to create their own stories, songs, poems, etc. 




WRITTEN EXAM (Continued ) ^• 
14.1.5 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS - Circle the appropriate answer 



What would you do if a mother told you in confidence during 
a parent conference that she was planning to divorce. 

1) Tell the child 

2) Tell the other staff members in the class but caution 
them to keep the information to themselves. 

3) Tell the other parents but caution them about 
speading the information 

4) Tell your spouce. • : 

C - 4 points 
D/C - 2 points 

14.2.5 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS - List four ways of improving overall 
staff reiations. 

1. 



2. 
3. 



4. 



15.5.2 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/ PROFESSIONAL GROWTH - How have you 
personally continued to grow in your professional field? 
(List four v/ays) 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



C - 4 points 
D/C - 2 points 



C - 4 points 
D/C - 2 points 



TOTAL SCORE 
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(Only for Director/ 
Caregiver) 



PART II: LICENSING REGULATIONS 



What information are you required to have on every child in your 
facility? 



points 

Situation: You do not provide transportation for children to and 
from your facility; however, you and your staff have enough vehicles 
with sufficient space to take the children on short, spontanous 
excursions. Are you required to: 
(Circle one or more) 

a) Call each parent to obtain permission 

b) Ask the staff if they are willing to accept responsibiTity for 
the children in their car. ' 

c) None of the above ^ 

4 points 

Please write brief resume of your education and/or experience in 
child care. 

4 points 



.J 
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PART II; LICENSING REGULAT IONS 



SAMPLE TEST CONTINUED 

\ ■ • 



16.3.1 If you hire a caregiver under age 18 years, what personal 
requirements are made of the caregiver? (Xite fouFT^ 



4 points 

16.4.1 Cit. the requirements for the child's' health record upon admission. 



4 points 



16.4.2 Situation: During the day, you notice that Susan has beconre very quiet, 
is "flushed", in the face, and has a slight rash on her arms. You should, 
(circle one or more) 

a) First remove Susan from the facility and talce her to a doctor 
o) Take Susan's temperature 

c) Take Susan to a separate room, isolated from other children 

d) Assign a staff person to remain,4vith Susan 

e) Contact Sbsan's parents and/or doctor for further instructions ^ 
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PART 11: , LICENSING REGULATIONS 

SAMPLE TEST CONTINUED , . 

^^^^^^ Il.T/l ^or' eight hours or more, which menu 

v would be preferable: (Circle one) 

a) Snacks: Cookies and milk ^> 

Lunch: Macaroni and cheese hot dish; bread and butter; apple 
pieces; kool-aid 

b) Snacks: A.M. - Crackers with cheesespread and milk. 

P.M. - Raisins and kool--aid 
Lunch: Spaghetti with meat sauce; bread and butter; mixed 
vegetables; fortified fruit drink 

c. Snacks: Crackers and peanut-butter; milk 

•^^ Lunch: Spaghetti with meat sauce; fruit cup; bread and butter; 
orange dnink , 



16.5,1 Situation: During a health inspection, the inspector makes note that 
your smoke detectors are inappropriately placed. You should: 
(Circle one or more) 

, a - Disregard the statement since it came from a health official 

b - Ask for a copy of the inspector's report 

c - Have the detectors repositioned in accordance with the inspector's 
instructions 

d. Request a new fire inspection and written report 4 points — 

16.6.1 Evidence that the staff are free from, health problems which would 

. have a harmful effect on : the children or would intierfere with the 
^ program, must be maintained at the facility. (Cite the specific 
evidence that is required) . 



4 points 

16.7,1 Please refer to the example given in 16.5.1. Jf the health and fire 
inspection reports are conflicting, would your licensing entity 
. have any responsibility for resolving the problem? (Check one) 

292 Yes 



PART I: COMPETENCY AREAS / 

WRIHEN EXAM " 

ANSWERS ; v \ , , 

1.4.2 Meat trays, orange juice containers, milk cartons, woden .crates, 
card board boxes, old tires, tree stumps, etc". 

2.4.3 1. Have the children sit in a designated spot*.. 1n chairs, on a masking 

tape line, in a circle, etc. 

2. Have children keep their hands .to themselves 
'^3. Have children take turns Hn speaking 

4i All children need to listen when the cteacher or another - . 
child is speaking 

(Other appropriate answers will su^ice) . 
3.3.1 1. Have a quiot activity before naptime 

2. Make sure all children have^toileted 

3. Lights should be turned off or low 

4. Curtains should be drawn ^ ^ 

5. Soft music may be used y 
(Other appropriate Answers will suffice) 

4.1.4 1. Ability to take turns 

2. Ability to share toys and materials - ^ 

3. Ability to play with children in groups 

4. Ability to work cooperatively on a project 

5. Ability to communicate well with adults 
(Other appropriate answers will suffice) 

5.1.1 The proper sequence is: 2,1,3,5,4 

5.1.2 The proper sequence is: 1,4,2,3,5 
^5.1-3 The proper sequence is: 3,2,5,1,4 

5.1-4 The proper sequence is: '5,2,4,1,3 

6.3.4 1. Proteins 2. Carbohydrates 3. Fats 4. Vitamins 

(meat) (bread) (butter) (orange juice) 

7.2.1 1. Scouring agents 2. Anmonia , 3. Dishwashing detergent 
4. Some glues 5. Shoe dyes, etc. 
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: COMPETENCY AREAS ANSWERS (Continued ) ' . ' 

,, ,■ -'^ ,. ■., . A, • I . ' ■ 

7.2.2 1. Sand >• - if thrown in eyes 

•_2. Scissors — if pointed at a child 

. 3. Knives if pointed -at a child 

4. Blocks — if used to hit with - . ' 

(Other appropriate answers will suffice) 

8.1.4 1. Allows children freedom to work out their tensions 

2. ' Allows children freedom to explore freely with i^iaterials which 
, is necessary req^iisite for intellectual development 

^3. Allows children to come up with creative ideas or worf:5 

4. Allows children freedom to learn at their own pace . , ^ 

(Other appiropri ate, answers will suffice) . * . 

^,3.1 Gross rnotor "* Relates to skills whix;h involve large body movements ' 
utilizing the arms, legs, torso, etc. (e.q. Climbing a jungle gym, 

swinging on swings, jumping rop^, etc.) ' 
Fine motor - Relates to skills which involve |^dy movements and the use 

of the smc:ll muscles of the hand and fingers, foot and toes, etc. 

(e.g., I^ilding with tinker toys, stringing with beads, working 

with clay, etc.) 

10.2. 3 Correct answer is (c> ^ ^ . ^ 

'■ ' v-,", ■ ■, - . ' : . . 

11.3.3. 2 Years: Big, colorful picture books, very little -text ■ 

5 Years: Books wi^th an actual story line or plot... pictures need 
not be oh every single page 

12.3*2 l^^Use of baloons Co study air 2. Use of seeds to study^egrowth 

13.1.9 1/ Feathers .6. Egg cartonr 

2. Material scraps 1^ Beans 

Styro foam ,8. Buttons . ^ 

4i Corrugated paper 9. Magazines 
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5. Tin foil 10. Sponges, etc. 

13.1.10 1. Use of pictures ^ 3. Use of story starters 

2. Use of records 4* Use of felt bgard figures, etc. 
14.1.5 Correct answer is (2). 

■ ■■ ' ^ -.^ ■ .294 ■-. 
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CONP^ENCY AREAS ANSWERS (Continued )' 

14.2.5 1. Maintaining friendly,'' cooperative attitude 

.,,,) 2. Sharing own. ideas * 

3. Respecting alid using ideas and suggestions of others 

4. Having regular staff meetings 
15.5.2 1. Through in-service training programs 

2. Through a subscription to a magazine related to early childhood 
education (e.g., EARtY YEARS) ^ • 

3. Through membership in NAEYC or DCCDCA ^ 

4. Through the use of library books, etc. 

«?f ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

/ 



PART II: DIRECTOR/CAREGIVER WRITTEN EXAM - LICENSING REGULATIONS 



ANSWERS ; 

1 6.1.1 Information required on every child 

\- 

Reference (3.5.1) Child's full name, birthdate, current address, and 
his preferred name(s). 

(3.5.2) Name and address of,parent(s) or person(s) legally 
responsible for child. , 

(3.5.3) Telephone numbers or instructions on how parent(s) pr 
legal guardian(s) may be reached during hours child is 
in facility - 

(3.5.4) Name, address, and telephone number cf person(s) who can 
o assume responsibility for the child if parent(s) or 

" gudrdian(s) cannot be reached immediately in an 
emergency 

(3.5.5) Name and address of person(s) authorized to take child 
from the facility 

(3.5.6) Signed permission to seek emergency treatment 

**optiona1 (3.8.5) Written permission for transportation 

(8.1.1) Written statement from a physician, health agency, or 
other service (health) on child's special health needs 
and child's ability. to participate in program 
(Renewed annually) 

(8.2) Evidence of immunization appropriate to the child's age 

1 6.1.2 c. (Reference. 3, 8; 3.8.5; 3.8.7; 3.8.9)' 

16.2.1 (Copy of personnel application with up-dates must be provided 

with test) Teset case just asks for resume on test itself. 

16.3.1 Personal requirements of caregiver under age 18: 

(Reference 6.2 through 6.4) ? 

**optiona1 1. Must be at least 16 years of age 

2. Able to read and write 

3. Emotionally and physically qualified to carry out a 
program emphasizing child development 

4. Currently enrolled (or has completed) a credited course 
in child care/development 

**optiona1 5. Employed only in nonsupervisory 
**optiona1 6. Not make up the majority of staff on duty 

296 
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PART 11: ANSWERS (Continued ) 



16.4.1 Requirements for child's health record ^ 

(References 8.1.1 through 8.2 and 8.8) 

1. Written statement from physician, health agency or health 
service that child is in good health; known conditions are 
being treated; child is able to participate " 

**optional 2. Results of vision and hearing screening within prior 

six months , ' 

3. Immunization records. - •. 

♦♦optional 4. Special needs relating to health 

16.4.2 b. (References 8.3; 8.3.1) 

c. (References 18. 11) 

d. (References 18.11) 

e. (References 18.11) 

16.4.3 b. (Other menus lack vegetables, sufficient balance of vitamins) 

16.5.1 . b. (Reference 9.2) 

d. (Reference 11.6.1) 

16.6.1 Evidence that staff are free from health problems: 

Pre-employment physical Or certificate of a three year health 
record from a physician and a skin test or chest X-ray for T.B. 
Thereafter - annual skin test or chest X-fay (Reference Article 10) 

16.7.1 Answer is ."Yes". (Reference^ Article 13) 



3 



Note: * May be used as single answer 

** May substitute for one of the other answers. 
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■ procedukes for observation in the facility 

1. Wear quiet, low key apparel; arrive promptly and quietly. 

2; . Greet Candidate warmly; attempt to establish rapport through easy- conversation 
and a relaxed mafjner before starting the obser^vation. 

3. Select Srr* unobtrusive 'spot where you have an unobstructed view of most of 
the room. Remember...;. 

—do not get involved in the facility's activities 

.,— do not interrupt-any ongoing actfvity with comments or questions 

—do not move about -looking into closets, etc. for uhseen materials 

4.. Spend the first 20 minutes acclimating yourself to the environment 

'-note the overall atmosphere of the room, how the children are 

. relating to each other. .to the activities offered. Ito the Candidate 

7-note the overall physical set up..room arrangement, orderliness, 
materials available on shelves, activities going oni etc.- 

—note the Candidate, .how is she relating to the children^ to the 
staff.. is she actively involved in activities? 

. Once you. feel "in tune" with the room, you are ready to proceed. In 
evaluating a Competency Area, you are looking at specific performance 
standards. It is your job to observe the following: 

—if specific physical arrangements, ^materials, or activities are being 
provided, and. . ./ 

— if specific cited behaviors are occuring with a great degree of 
frequency (;.e., 'most of the time) 

Under each performance standard are cues which may aid you in determining 
i^ the standard is being met. No attempt has been made to make these cues 
cill. inclusive; you will probably think of many other additional questions. 

. If possible, jiote all b^tiaviors in an area at one time' before moving on to 
the next area. .In some areas, it will not De possible to observe alT behaviors 
in the length of the given observation leTg.; Daily Routines). If the stan- 
dard is obviously being met, place a check under the Yes column. If you have 
not observed the behavior, or feel you need a longer time to observe a given 
behavior, move on and mark those physical situations or behaviors whic^i are 
relatively easy to observe. 

?or all behaviors seen or not seen, a written notation should be marked next 
to the performance 'standard citing the specifics. This will be needed at the 
Final Assessment Meeting when each competency area is thoroughly reviewed. 
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P ROCEDURES FOR OBSERVATION (Continued ) 

9. Jhere will b^e some st;andards which you will need to discuss with the Can- 
didate^. At the end your observation, ask the Candidate for a few minutes 
^^time and check on those items and any others which you feel needs more clari- 
fication. X ' 

10. No attempt should be made to tally the total score .for a competency area until 

after the observation is completed. However, this should be done on the,, 
. ' same day that the observation takes place to facilitate accuracy or recall. 

11. When tallying' the total score for a competency area, each performance standard 
has a one point value , Mark each check in the YES column with one point, add 

' the points togeth^ and mark the sum in the designated blank at the bottom 
of the page. 



OBSERVATION EVALUATION 



1,0,0 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

1.1.1 Utilizes' functional areas relevant to the developmental 
needs of the children within the group 

CUES : —Is room divided into at least 3 different areas which 
meet specific needs (i.e., art area, library area, 
block area, manipulative toy area, etc.)? 

—Outside areu has at least 3 functional areas? 
(i.e. 3 swing area, sand box, gym, trike area, etc.) 

1.1.2 Maintains an overall physical arrangement which allows 
for adequate supervision of the children at all times 

—Equipment does not block the vision of the children 



—Has the teacher positioned self in such a manner that 
she/he can see most of the children most of the time? 

1.1.3 Maintains an overall physical environment which is 

cheerful, well ^ventilated, and in general, conducive to 
learning ) 

— Is the room bright and cheerful? 

—Is proper ventilation maintained with windows open or 
closed as needed? 

—Do you feel children would want to learn, play and 
stay in this environment? 

1.3.1 Utilizes materials which are age appropriate, stimulating 
and sturdily constructed 

--Are the toys appropriately sel'^cted for the ages in 
the group? Are they well built? Colorful? 

1.3.2 Provides' materials in sufficient quantity to keep all 
children actively involved during periods of ;free play 

--Children are not continuously fiahtina over the tovs 
due to an insufficient number 

" Is there a sufficient amount of materials or 
activities available for the children during 
free pi ay 

1.3.3 Arranges materials and equipment so that they are easily 
accessible to the children 

' —Are materials placed at the child's level? 

'"-Are they arranged in an orderly fashion so that the 
child can easily get and return the materials? 
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OBSERy /iIION_£VAl^ATjON _ (Continued) 



1,0.0 (Continued ) YES 
1.4.1 Utilizes teacher^ vo^uot^^f or child-made materials 

—Observe materials on the shelves as well as outside 
equipment 

—Do you notice ^riy sigr^s of ingenuity or clever re- 
sourcefulness Ifi the in^terials used? 



TOTAL SCORE 



2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

2.1.1 Converses with and list^r^g to each child with respect 
—Does Candidate actively listen to each child? 
—Does she/he answer wUh appropriate answers or is 

2.1.2 Allows each child to ccsr^piete what he/she is saying 
before answering 

—Candidate does rjot int^r^^upt a child when child is 
speaking 

—If child rambles on ar^j on, does Candidate tact- 
fully bring th^ senter^ce to a close? 

2.1.3 Bends or stoops down to converse with each child on 
the child's own l^vei 

> 

—Does Candidate do this foo^t of the time? 

2.3.1 Expresses warmth a^^ positive behaviors such as 
frequent smiles, 0"brac^25, physical contact, etc. 

—Does the Candida*^ display such actions frequently? 

2.3.2 Uses a pleasant, friendly, natural voice 

' —Candidate does noji tal|^ shrilly or harshly to the 

children. Is }t\e^ voie^ usually pleasant, 
friendly? 

2.3.3 Provides frequent pJ^ais^ ^nd encouragement for 
each child ^ 

—Does Candidate provfd^ praise or encouragement when 
needed by individual c^llciren or group as a whole? 

.21- 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued) 

2.0.0 (Continue d) YES NO 

2.4.1. Is abl^ to create and maintain interest in an 

^ activity arnong a small group of children 

^-Can Candidate maintain interest among a small 
group Without resorting to punitive measures, etc. 

^-Chi'J^^'en are not restless or anxious when working 
with the Candidate in a small group 

2.4.2 IS abl® to manage a large group of children with a 

quiet* controlled voice 



TOTAL SCORE 



M^o_cussro^^ 

3.1.1 Maintains a regular schedule 

^-Note if daily schedule is posted 

^-.Do chiid^Qp seen to know what they are going 
to be doing next? 

3.2.1 Greets all children with a smi^e and a positive 
verbal J^esponse 

--Are the children noticed by the Candidate? 

^-Doesthe Candidate attempt to make a personal 
coninent to each child? 

3.2.2 Handles change of activities calmly and orderly 
assisting those children who have particular dif- 
ficulty during these periods 

^^DoeS Candidate have a system for announcing change 
of activities? 

-^There is not undue cormotion and much 
crying anBlnisbehavior at this time. 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued) 



3.0.0 (Continued) YES NO 



3.2.3 Aids the children during clean up periods, utilizing 
the time for learning and developing self-help skills 

—Does the Candida te bring in learning concepts 
during clean up (e.g. , you pick up all the squares, 
all the big books, all the white lego blocks, etc.) 

— Candidale^does. not do all the clean "up for the 
children 

3.2.4 Recognizes the warning, signs of toileting needs and 
provides the child with the individual guidance 
needed; accepts accidents calmly with no attempt 
made to embarrass child 



--Does the Candidate notice children who are 
squirming, holding their pants, etc.? 

--Chi Id IS not ridiculed or en^bar rased if h«^ 
has an accident 

3.2.5 Participates with the children during meals en- 
couraging discussion and providing a positive 
mood. 



--Does the Candidate talk to the children, eat with 
enthusiasm, etc. 

3.2.6 Sets a proper "quiet" stage for napping; takes into 
consideration the varying activity levels of the 
different ages 

3.2.7 Aids children with difficult wraps and attempts to 
see that each child receives a personal parting 

on leaving 



TOTAL SCORE 



4.0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING, OBSERVATION SKILLS 

4.1.1 Plans a specific short term activity which is in keeping 
with the children's developmental abilities and the 
constraints of available material and space _ 

—Observe the Candidate guiding the children in an 
activity — does it seem well planned? Are there 
sufficient materials? Children are experiencing 
success rather than frustration? 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued ) 



4.0,0 (Continued ) YES NO 

4.1.2 Schedules daily activities so there is a planned 

sequence of active and quiet periods 



— Is there an even rhythm to the active and passive 
portions. of the day? 

4.1.3 Schedules daily activities so there is. a balance 
between outdoor and indoor activities _ 

—Do the children go outdoors during both morning 
and afternoon sessions weather permitting? Is there - 
a sufficient amount of time spent outdoors? 

4.1.4 Plans daily activities designed to fulfill the 

varying developmental needs of the children 

—Are the activities age appropriate? 

—Do the children appear challenged and able to carry out 
activities? 



4.2.1 Utilizes daily attendance and is aware of those^ 
children present and absent 

—Is some form of :attendance taken? 

—Does the teacher talk about who is present or absent? 

TOTAL SCORE 
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5.0.0 CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

5.2.1 Provides at least 3 areas which meet the specific 
developmental needs of the children in her group 

Note the ages of the children. If they are pri- 
marily of one age group, at least 3 areas in that _ 
age group must be observed. If there is a cross 
section of ages, at least 8 areas should be observed. 

—2 yeerr olds: Water play area. Block area. Pouring 
Table (e.g., popcorn, rice, corn meal , etc.). 
Small slides* Small climbing apparatus. Small swings 

--3 -year olds: Block area. Large Manipulative Toy area 
Housekeeping area. Tricycle area. Sand area. Climbing 
apparatus 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued) 



5,0>0 /(Continued ) ^ 
5.2.1 (Continued) 



—4 year olds: Dramatic Plav area. Small Manipu- 
lative Toy area. Blocks and Building Accessories 
(People, Animals, etc.). Carpentry area. Hollow 
Blocks or Tires or Crates for outside Dramatic 
Play, Larger Jungle Gym 

--5 year olds: Quiet Library area. Small Manipu- 
lative Toy area. Blackboards, Art area. Learning 
Materials area. Dramatic Play area. Outside area 
for Ball Games, Rope Jumping, Large jungle gym,. 
Carpentry area. 

5.2:2 Provides activities which are geared for the ages and 
developmental levels of the children in her group 

—Note if the activities seem appropriate for the ages 
and abilities in the group (3 year olds should not 
be learning how to tell time; 2 year olds should 
not be cutting with sharp scissors, etc.) 

5.3.1 Provides special activities which meet the special 
needs of the exceptional child 

—If there are children with special problems in 
the classroom, does Candidate provide spedial 
-activities (i.e., more language activities, 
work on balance beams, stress on visual motor 
activities, etc.) TOTAL SCORE 



6.0.0 HEALTH AND NUTRITION , ^ , 

6.1.1 Provides an overall- environment which is clean and 
orderly 

—Are the contents of the shelves and countertops 
arranged in an orderly fashion? Are unused materials 
stored neatly away out of the children's reach? ; Are 
floors and walls basically clean? 

6.1.2 Makes certain all eating areas and bathroom areas 
are kept clean and are sufficiently stocked with 
essentials. 

"Is there soap available, paper towels, tissues? 

6.2.1 Do children regularly wash their hands before each 
meal and after toileting 

—Notice if there are any washing routines (or 
reminders) before snacks or meals 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued ) 



6 .0.0 (Continued ) 

c^.Z.Z Presents a good model for the children to look 
up to ' 

—Does the Candidate appear neat, well groomed? 

—Are the fingernails, hair, etc. clean? 

' 6.3.1 , Makes certain that the children understand the need 
> for nutrients in their snacks and meals 

— Is there any noticable emphasis on nutrition? Do the 
snacks and meals provide a good variety of nutrients? 
Does the Candidate cpnfinent on what is being eaten? 

6.3.2 Provides nutrition^related experiences for the - 
^children on a regular basis ' 

' —Is there any evidence of past nutrition-related 

experiences on the walls or bulletin boards (recipes, 
pictures of good foods, etc.) Do any schedules 
mention cooking, food preparation with the 
children? 

TOTAL. SCORE 

7.0.0 SAFETY 

,7.1.1 Makes sure all exits are known to the children and 
are free of obstacles 

—Notice if children seerii to know where the doors are. 
—Are doorways and gates free of obstruction? 



7.1.2 Keeps the physical envpronment free of hazardous 
conditions 

--Note any loose throw rugs, broken glass, jutting 
nails, open ditches, etc. 

7.1.3 Keeps all toys and learning materials free of peeling 
paint and broken or hazardous parts 

—Note any broken toys or very old toys with paint 
coming off 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued ) 



7>0,0 (Continued ) ' 

7.1.4 Instructs the children and maintains rules on the 
proper use of potentially hazardous materials 

—Note if any instructions are given if children are 
using scissors, knives (in cooking), etc. 

—Note what Candidate does if a chfld throws a block, 
sand, a toy, etc. 

7.1.5 Arranges all equipmert so that it is safely positioned 

—Note if any piece of equipment is exceedingly 
high or wobbly. ..hoW are mirrors positioned, etc. 

7.1.6 Stops and redirects unsafe child behavior , 

.-The blocks are getting dangerously high., /a child ^ 
starts to walk in front of a swing... how does the 
Candidate react? Does the Candidate pick up on 
such situations and redirect. them? 



TOTAL SCORE 



8.0.0 SPONTANEOUS PLAY 



8.1.1 Provides time in morning and afternoon when children 
are allowed to play freely selecting at will from those 
activities and materials which are available 

—Are the childiren given a free time? 

8.1.2 Provides equipment and material during' spontaneous > 
play which allows each child to explore, manipulate 
or create freely by himself or with others 

—Note if there are dramatic play materials, art " 
materials, blocks, manipulative toys, sand, water, 
woodworking; musical instruments. There should 
be at least 3 of the above items available for 
groups over 6 children; at least 2 of the above 
items for groups of 6 or less. 

8.1.3 Is actively involved and helps structure and guide 
- children's learning during free play periods, both 

indoors and outdoors 

--Is. Candidate actually involved in the activities 
with the children? 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued ) 



8;0.0 (Continued ) 

8.1.4 Listens to children to obtain information for con- 
tinuous guidance of the spontaneous play 

—Does Candidate pick up information from the 
children brought^oyt during spontaneous play and 
incorporate It into opportunities for expanded 
play? Does she help, a situation along when it is 
lagging or seems to need guidance?' 

8.1.5 Uses the information gained by listening to the 
children during spontaneous play time to structure 
more formal activities 

--Does Candidate take infonnation brought out 
during spontaneous play and incorporate it into 
other aspects of the program? (e.g.. Incorporates 
discussion bf new babies and what they are like 
into the learning program after hearing a child 
talking about a new sister in very unhappy terms.) 

8.1.6 o Stimulates children's thinking during spontaneous 
play sessions through the use of open questions 

-VQpen.qiiestions make the child think and require"^ 
mors than a sitiglfi wprd ansvyer. v: 



8.1.7 Takes advantage af unexpected situations and needs 
tfiat can be expanded Into learning experiences 

—Is unusual weather or community events brought 
into the learning experiences, etc. 

^ TOTAL SCORE 

9.0.0 PROMOTING PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

9.1.1 Provides a significant segment of time in which 
the children can utilize large muscle apparatus 
(climbing gyms, trikes, swings, etc.) 

—Does the Candidate provide a period for gross 
motor activity in both morning and the afternoon? 

--What provisions are made for active, large 
muscle play in inclimate weather? 
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9>0.0 (Continued) 

,'9.T.2 Gets actively involved in at least one Outdoor and 
one indoor physical experience 

#i —Does the Candidate join in with the children 

outsi de... helping with junip rope, throwing balls, 

etc.? ' , 

—Does Candidate participate actively in indoor 
movement activities. . .marching, active games, etc.? 

9.1.3' Provides varied activities and equipment which pro- 
mote the develojiment of the large muscles 

—Does the Candidate provide some specific activities 
(e.g., setting up obstacle course, running races, pro- 
viding swimming, etc. )... some specific equipment 
(hula hoops, balls, jump ropes, etc.) 

9.1.4 Guides children in selecting gross motor activities 
and equipment which meet their needs and strengths 

, —Aids child with special problems select equipment 

which will aid in his/her growth of large muscle 
development 

9.2.1 Utilizes materials and activities daily which promote 
fine motor development 

—Are crayons, puzzles, manipulative toys, etc., 
available to the children each day? 

9.2.2 Keeps all fine motor materials in' good order 

—Note if puzzles are in good condition. . .have lost 

pieces been replaced with handmade ones? 
--Are tinker toy sticks, lego pieces, etc., in ^obd condi 

9.2.3 -Guides children in selecting fine motor activities 
and materials which meet their needs and strengths 



—Does Candidate help children select those materials 
which provide some challenge but are not too difficult 

—(Candidate does not allow a child to get frustrated by 
his/her inability to manipulate a small material? 

^\ ' TOTAL SCORE . 
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.0.0 PROMOTING SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT , 

10.1.1 Provides many opportunities tor personal comment 
about each child 



—Does the Candidate attempt to personally greet 
each child. ..comment about his clothes or appearance... 
provide frequent praise for items/made, display 
photos of individual children, etc. 

10.1.2 Provides a private place at the child's level for 
each child to put his personal belongings 



—Note whether cubbies, shelves, boxes, etc., are 
provided for each child . (/ 



10.2.1 Maximizes the child's self-help skills throughout 
the day. 



—Note if candidate automatically, takes off a 
child's wrap or does she/he just assist if needed? 
Do the children hang up their own coats, serve 
themselves a snack, pour their own juice? 

10.3.1 Encourages and reinforces with verbal praise behavior 
which promotes social growth (e.g., taking turns, 
sharing, taking care of material s^ enjoying relation- 
ships, working cooperatively, accepting individual 
differences among peers, etc.) 



" —Does the Candidate note and praise positive social 
behavior? 

10.3.2 Encourages children to accept and express their feelings 
within acceptable limits. 



—Provides dramatic play materials, punching bags, 
quiet corner, etc. 

--Provides time if needed for child to talk about 
his feelings 

10.4.1 Sets up and maintains reasonable limits/rules which the 
children understand and accept 



-Do the children seem to know the rules?. 
Are the rules maintained consistently? Is 
the discipline a natural consequence of poor 
behavior? 
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10,0,0 (Continued) 



YES 



10. 4.2 Utilizes disciplinary measures consistent with 
supportive, positive development 

—Uses time-out, taking away of positive rewards, 
rather than punitive or shaming methods 

TOTAL SCORE 



11.0.0 PROMOTING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

11.1.1 Provides a good listening model by allowing each 
child to complete what he/she is saying and then 
actively responds with an appropriate answer 

—Note if the Candidate interrupts the child 

—Note if the Candidate appears to be preoccupied or 
if he/she actively listens to what the child says 

11.1.2 Involves children in listening experiences where 
they must , actively listen and then respond to, 

what they have heard 

—Does Candidate play records, tell stories, give 
puppet shows, etc., and then ask questions relating 
to what the children have heard? 

11.2.-1 Demonstrates recognition and acceptance of the child's 
leva! of language development, his native language or 
his dialect 

--Accepts and does not disparage each child's own 
language abilities 

—Does not make fun of a child's poor or different 
language 

11.2.2 Provides a continuous language model for the 
children by using precisely phrased, short, simple 
sentences 

—Are directions given simply? 

11.2.3 Takes children's own words and uses them as a 
foundation upon which to model expanding language 

—Takes sentences such as "Katy go bye-bye" and 
builds it into.. ."You want to' go home now," etc. 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued ) 

' 11.0.0 (Continued) 

n.2.4 Involves children on a regular basis in language 
activities , ' 

—Uses kits (e.g., Peabody Language Development 
Kit), games, (e.g.., Simon Says), records, ac- 
tivities, etc., to help develop children's 
language 

11. a.! Reads or tells stories, to children using active 
facial and verbal expression 

—Is the Candidate^animated, lively with both voice 
and facial expressions! . .does she appear to know 
and enjoy the story? 

n.3.2 Provides a quiet library area with Several books 
which are appropriately selected for the ages and 
interests of the children 

—Is there a book or library 'area? Is there a suf- 
ficient number of .books for the number of children? 
Is there a wide variety of appropriately selected 
books for the age group? 



TOTAL SCORE 



12.0.0 PROMOTING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



12.1.1 Utilizes the immediate natural environment for 
Teaming experiences on a daily basis 

—Does Candidate ihake reference to weather, season, 
etc., through conversation, activities, etc.? 

•—Are there maps, globes, etc., available? 

12.2.1 Provides a variety of sensory materials and activities 
which promote sensory, development and growth 

r-Are specific activities, games, materials used? 
'Ce.g., sand paper letters, feely bags, sniff 
bottles, etc.) 

12.3.1 Encourages the development of number concepts in 

. . the daily learning experiences and everyday language _ 

— Does the Candidate -utilize such experiences as 
cooking, block building, clean up, etc-, to bring 
out number concepts 
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12.0,0 (Continued) 

12.3.2 Utilizes various materials and activities to make 
. children aware of spatial relationships 

—Are concepts such as up-down, in-out, in front- 
behind,, etc. , incorporated into some part of the 
progrjam? 

12.3.3 Aids children in gaining knowledge'bf shapes by 
using 2 and 3 dimensional materials alon^ with, 
activities to promote the overall concept develop- 
ment ^ ' . . 

-rDoes Candi$late use p.itture books, cut-out shapes, 
aptitude boards, 3,dimensionarshapes, etc.? . 
' <- ■' * ■ 

12.3.4 Provides materials for clais si fi cation and seriatipn 

V 

—Does Candidate have materials to group, sort, 
match, etc. (e.g., buttons, straws, cards, 
pictures, etc.) , ' . 

12.4.1 Provides the material, space and time for active 
personal exploration to take place in the field of 
science 

— Provides a place to display objects ofHntere^t 
brought in by the teacher or children, provides 
pictures to stimulate curiosity, materials to . 
provide exploration (magnifying glas:, magnets, 
prisms, baloons, water and floating objects, 
etc. ) > . 

12.5.1 Encourages each child to discuss and share individual 
experiences and discoveries 

—Does Candidate provide a time when the children, can 
share their experiences swd discoveries (e.g., show 
and^ell, etc.)? 

—Does Candidate lend a ready ear when a child has 
something to explain? 

TOTAL SCORE 
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13.0,0 PROMOTING DEVELOPMENT IH THE CREATIVE ARTS 



13.1.1 Provides art materials on a daily basis, allowing 
,each child the freedom to express his own ideas 



— Is the child ^realTy given the freedom to "do his 
own thing" with time. and materials provided? 

' —Are different kinds of material s proyided (e.g. , 
clax» paints, collages^ play dough, etc.) 

13.1.2 Encourages children to explore and use alternate 
approaches rather than providing children with a 
single model to be copi-qd 

—Note if the Candidate tells or shows the children 
exactly what'tb do (e.g. "We' re going. to make Santa 
Clausr just T% this.") 

13.1.-3 Introduces music and rhythm to- the children on a 
regular basis * . 

— poes the Candidate sing, play records, do finger- 
plays, utilize or play instruments, etc-? 

^'13.1.4 Encourages children to explore the rhythm and flow, 
of music and natural sounds through- body movement 



—Are children encouraged to freely 1 isten and to 
flow with the music? Are scarves ropes, ^etc., 
used to encourage this? o 

13.1.5 Encourages children to make-up their own stories, * 
songs, poems, plays, etc. 

—Are children encour^ed to verbalize about their 
paintings? . ' 

—Are stimulus pictures; etc. i used to provoke ' 
creative story making? Are children encouraged to 
make up their own songs, etc.? . 

13.1.6 Guides children in creative play 



—Does Candidate encourage dramatic play situations? 

—Does Cancttdate utilize stories, records, field 
trips, etc., as prompters for children's 
verbal expression? 



TOTAL SCORE 
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OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued ) 



14,0,0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS (PARENTS AND CO-WORKE RS) Y 

14.1.1 Greets parents warmly and with respect' _ 

—Does the Candidate smile and seem to put parents 
at ease? Does Candidate seem to have a-good 
relationship with most parents? ' 

14.1.2 Keeps the parents informed ot the activities of the 
facility through bulletin board, notes, phone 
calls, etc. — 

—Note to z^e if there is a parent bulletin board, etc. 

—Check with the Candidate to see how parents are 
informed of special activities, field trips, etc. 

14.2.1 Naintains a cheerful, open cooperative manner in ^. 
working with other staff members _ 

—Do the staff members seem to respect the Candidate? 

_«Is then a friendly, cooperative rapport among • 
all the :o-worjkers? 

i 

14.2.2 Shows respect for the other staff members _ 

—Does the Candidate ever ask for assistance 
from a co-worker? Dees she listen carefully 
to what other staff mefiibers say to her? . Does 
Candidate appear to value the ideas and suggestions 
of other staff members? 

14.2.3 Exchanges ideas freely with other staff members _ 

. —Is there an easy give and take of thoughts, 

suggestions among the staff- Does the Candidate 
offer ideas freely? 



TOTAL SCORE 



OBSERVATION EVALUATION (Continued) 



15.0,0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS/PROFESSIONAL GROV/TH 

15.1.1 Shows a healthy self-concept and a good sense of 
self confidence by maintaining self control and an 
attitude of respect for others 

15.1.2 Displays a healthy sense of humor 

--Does the Candidate joke and join in laughter 
with the children. . .with the co-workers 

15.2.1 Actively smiles and openly relates to the' children 

—Does the Candidate seem t genuinely LIKE 
children? 

—Do the children seem to like the Candidate? 

15.2.2 Appears relaxed and happy in the work 

15.3.1 Shows flexibility in changing plans or activities* 



15.3.2 Displays patience when listening to and working 
with young children 



15.4.1 Moves from one activity to another with energy 
and enthusiasm, actively involving self in all 
the udy's events 



lfi.5.1 Has participated in in-service training programs 

—Check with Candidates to see if tiiey have par- 
ticipated in any in-service tr5iinir>g progr'^ms 
or other courses. 



TOTAL SCORE 
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PROCEDURES FOR THE ORAL INTERVIEW 



PROCEDURES FOR ADMINISTRATION : 

1. Interview should be given in a quiet, private room within the child care 
facility, if possible. It will take approximately l-lJs hours to complete. 

2. The team members should attempt to put the' Candidate at ease as quickly 
as possible through relaxed, informal talk 

3. The team then proceeds into the questions with each team member asking a 
question in turn. Questions are to be asked exactly as stated. If the 
Candidate does not cite the necessary number of answers, ask if he/she can 
possibly think of more. If the Candidate wishes to think about a question, 
proceed on the next question and then return at the end of the interview to 
the uncompleted question. 

4. Questions must be asked in all 15 competency areas. One team member should 
tape the interview. 

PROCEDURES FOR SCORING : 

1. All_ items have a one point value and should be scored accordingly: 

—On subjective responses, each team member must use his/her profes- 
sional expertise in the field to ascertain correctness of an answer; 

—On objective responses, the Candidate must give all the answers re- 
quired in order to meet the one point score for that item. If part 
of the answer is incorrect or omitted, then no score will be received 
for tha,t item. The Answer Sheet should be used with objective answers. 

2. When the Candidate has completed the Oral Interview and answered all 

questions to the best of his/her ability, the inter view w ill be 

rnmplet ed. Tol lowing tFe"'mtervTe w7~th e team shdu review each 
a nswer, co min3_up with a consensus score for each item. This 

score should then be marked on the Summary Score Sheet and brought to 
the Final Assessment Meeting. 
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ORAL INTERVIEW 



EKLC 



GENERAL QUESTIONS : 

1. Why did you select the child car^e profession as your field of worN? 

2. How long have you been involved in working with young children? 

3. Does the facility you are presently working in reflect your own 
philosophy in working with young children? 

4. Have you submitted a Waiver Form for any competency areas or specific 
performance standards due to your own personal philosophy or the 
philosophy of the facility? 

COMPETENCY AREA QUESTIONS : 

1.2.1 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT - Name the various functional areas in your 
room and explain why they are there. (Names at least three) 

1.3.4 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT - (three items are selected from among the 
materials in the room) Why is each of these materials used with 
the children in your group? How do the children use each of them? 

2.2.1 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN - Give two reasons why it is necessary for 
caregivers to intercict frequently with each child. 



3.1.2 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT - Give two reasons why children need a regular, 
consi stent schedul e. 



4.1.5 PROGRAM PLANNING, OBSERVATION SKILLS - Do you have a curriculum 
1 theme which you are focusing on this wejgjfc^otbmonth.? If so, how are 
I you implementing your theme (Give four different ways.) 

I 

4.2J2 PROGRAM PLANNING, OBSERVATION SKILL S - Why iS observation .of the 
children in the facility important? (Give three reasons) How do 
you make evaluations of the children in the major developmental 
areas? (physical, social, intellectual, etc.) 



5.1.5 CHILD DEVELOPMENT - Name two skills which a child should be able to 
5.3. 



do at the age of three in the gross motor area. 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT - What behaviors or physical traits would alert 
you to the fact that a child within your group might be in need of 
special help. (Gives at least four) 

5.3.3i CHILD DEVELOPMENT - How is a child with special needs incorporated 
into your program? (Names two ways) 



6.1.3, HEALTH AND NUTRITION -What are your facility's procedures for handling 
' a sick child? 



6.1.4/, HEALTH AND NUTRITION - What are some of the early symptoms of illness 
I which young children exhibit? (Names four symptoms) 
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O RAL INTERVIEW (Continued ) 

6.3.3 HEALTH 'AND NUTRITION - How do you attempt to instruct or inform 
your children about the need for good foods? (Names two ways) 

7.1.7 SAFETY - What are the procedures which you need to follow <n th<s 
facility in case of a fire drill? 

7.1.8 SAFETY - What are the procedures which you need to follow in 

this facility in case of an accident? _ 

8.1.9 SPONTANEOUS PLAY - Name materials and equipment which should be 
available to the children during a free play period and explain 

why it is important to have such materials (Names at least three) _ 

8.1.10 SPO NTANEOUS PLAY - Can you name some situations which occur in 

the child care environment which signal a need for restructuring? 
(Name at least two) 

9 3 2 PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT - Explain the sequence of children's gross 

motor development from birth to six years, (name five in order) _ 

9 3 3 PHYSIC AL DEVELOPMENT - How do you implement fine motor development 

within your program? (Names at least four activities or material s)_ 

10 1.3 EMOT IONAL/ SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT - How have you attempted to bring in 

the different children's home culture or ethnic background into your 
program? '(Names at least two ways) _ 

10.4.3 EMOTIONAL/SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT - State your own personal philosophy 

of guidance and. discipline. — 

112 5 LAN GUAGE DEVELOPMENT - What is an effective language model? Why 
is it important that a teacher provide a good language model to 
young children? (Gives two reasons) 



12 2 2 INTELLE CTUAL DEVELOPMENT - Name two activities or experiences which 

^u^d promote sensory development and tell how they would do this._ 

13 1 7 CREATIVE ARTS DEVELOPMENT - Tell a story, sing a song, or do a 

fingerplay appropriate tor the children in your group. (Uses 
colorful intonation and gestures) 
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13 18 CRF ATIVE ARTS DEVELOPMENT - Name some art projects which are 

appropriate for the children in your group. (Names at least three; 

14 1.3 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS - Can you explain how communication is 

maintained with the parents to keep them posted on their child s 
progress? (Names two ways) 

14.1.4 RE LATIONS WITH ADULTS - Have you utilized any of the parents' 

suggestions or Ideas into your program? How? (Names two ways) 

entire facility? (Give two reasons) 

(Name three characteristics) 
^ 319 '^'^^^^ ^^^^^ 



ORAL INTERVIEW 

ANSWERS; 

1.2.1 Candidate is able to explain the various functional areas set up in 
the classroom and how they are used (e.g., dramatic play area, etc.) 

1.3.4 Note if Candidate really understands why she is using certain materials. 
What type of development is the material facilitatinOffine motor, 
gross motor, visual perception, etc. 

2.2.1 1. Provides children with a frequent language model 
2. Helps children build a sense of trust in adults 

(Other appropriate answers will suffice) 

3.1.2 1. Allows children to understand their environment and thus trust 

it and the adults in it 
2. Helps children to feel in control of a situation when they know 
what is coming next; this aids in the development of self-worth 
and self-concept 

4.1.5 Note if curriculum theme is carried out through the use of: 

1. Art projects 3. Bulletin boards,., .pictures, etc. 

2. Library books 4. Field trips, film's, etc. 

4.2.2 1. Helps to npte the individual child's weaknesses and strengths 

2. Helps to note if a child is delayed in a developmental area 

3. Helps to explain child's overall behavior (e.g.. May notice a 
child who is continually whiney is never able to get into activi- 
ties or play vyell with the other children) 

5.1.5 Three years: Ride a tricycle, climb a small slide or jungle gym, hop on 
two feet, run well, etc. 

5.3.2 1. Unusual gait (walk) 5. Intelligibility of speech poor 

2. Frequent stumbling (at four years) 

3. Stammering 

4. Rubbing eyes frequently 6. Inability to do puzzles, lotto, 

matching games, etc. (visual 
discrimination problems) 

5.3.3 Some individualized activities should be included- If there are no 
such children in the Candidate's class, ask how he/she would handle 
such a child. 

6.1.3 If Candidate knows the procedures, he/she will have no trouble answering 
this question. 

6.1.4 1. Fever 3. Red eyes 5. Vomiting 

2. Red eyes 4. Pale coloring 6. Head ache, etc. 

6.3.3 ,1. Through discussior. during snacks or meals 
2. Through a curriculum >w1t on food/nutrition 

7.1.7 If the Candidate knows the proceduras, he/she will have no trouble 
answering this question. 

32 0 



ORAL INTERVIEW 



ANSWERS; (Continued ) ° 

7.1.8 If the Candidate knows the procedures, he/she will have no trouble 
answering this question. . 

8.1.9 1. Dramatic play materials - release emotionaltensions 

2. Art Materials - promotes creativity and also aids in releasing 
tensions - 

3. Blocks - allows child to manipulate, build, explore, create 
, (OtheY' appropriate answers will suffice) 

8.1.10 1. Child is starting to walk in front of a swing ^ 

2. Three children are proceeding to run faster and faster around the' 
room 

9.3.2 1. Lifting head ' 6. Toddling unaided 

2. Sitting up 7. Running 

3. Crawling on stomach 8. Hopping on two feet 

4. Creeping on all fours 9. Hopping on one foot 

5. Crusing along furniture 10. Skipping 

9.3.3 1. Use of puzzles 

2. Use of manipulative toys 

3. Use of small blocks r 

4. Use of paints, crayons, chalk, clay, etc. 

(Any materials or activities which facilitate the development 
of the small muscles would be appropriate.) 

10.1.3 1. Use of records 

2. Use of bi -lingual teachers 

3. Use of books about other cultures 

4. Use of ethnic dolls, etc. 

(Other appropriate answers will suffice) 

11.2.5 An effective language model for children is speech which utilizes 
short, concise, precisely phrased sentences. 

1. Children often imitate or emulate teacher's language 

2. Aids in growth of vocabulary 

3. Aids in proper sentence structure (syntax development) 

12.2.2 1. Cooking activities - enrich development of taste, smell, feel 

2. Sandpaper letters or shapes - promote intellectual growth through 
sense of feel (tactile area). 
(Any other appropriate answers will do.) 

13.1.7 Note intonation and facial expressions. Any Items done without undue 
stammering should pass. 

13.1.8 Depends on ages of children. . .no projects should be the highly 
structured, "copy the model" kind. 

14.1.3 Use of conferences, notes, phone calls, etc. 
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ORAL INTERVIEW 

ANSWERS; (Continued) 

14.1.4 If no parents' suggestions or ideas have been used, give no score. 

14.2.4 1. Keeps staff communication and relations running more smoothly 
2. All classes might want to participate in the experience, etc. 

15.1.5 Most answers will suffice if well justified. Some may be: 

1 . Warmth* love, gentleness, etc. 

2. Respect for children,! iking of children 

3. Flexibility 

4. Patience 

5. Physical energy 

6. Creativeness, resourcefulness, etc. 



FINAL ASSESSMENT MEETING 



1; All members of the team will be present for the final evaluation, 
each bringing his/her own data. 

2. As a group, the team will review each competency area and decide 
upon a Final Score. This score will be derived from: (each 
p^rfonnance stand^r/d needs to be observed by at least one member of 
the teiam to be scored.) 

a. A team consensus score based on the observations 

b. Competency score taken from the Written Exam 

c. Competency score taken from the Oral Interview 

3. The above scores will all be tallied on the Summary Score Sheet. 

4. The Final Score in each competency area will be taken from the Summary 
Score Sheet and plotted on a Competency Profile. 

5. Successful completion of the assessment will be accomplished by scoring 
at/or above the established mastery level of seven points (out of a possible 
10 points) in at least twelve areas for the Caregiver, and in at least 

13 areas for the Caregiver/Director. In addition, no scores can fall 
below four in any competency area. ^ 

6. A copy of the Competency Profile and Summary Score Sheet will be mailed 
to the Candidate. Another copy of each will be kept in the Candidate's 
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1.0.0 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT' 

2.0.0 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 

3.0.0 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

4.0.0 PROGRAM PLANNING 

5.0.0 CHILD. DEVELOPMENT 

'6.0.0 HEALTH AND NUTRITION 

7.0.0 SAFETY 

8.0.0 SPONTANEOUS PLAY 

9.0.0 PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

10.0.0 EMOTIONAL AiND SOCIAL 

11.0.0 LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

12.0.0 • n^TELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

13.0.0 CREAtlVE ARTS 

14.0.0 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS 

15.0.0 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR DIRE CTOR ASSES SMENT 

1. This assessment includes a.Written Exani which must be taken first and 
rcored at the 70% level before the rest of the assessimMit can begin, 

60% of the Exam will be on licensing regulations; 40% on competency areas. 

2. The threVteam members will tour the facility with the director at which 
time a Competency Checklist will be reviewed* The team members will be 
either observing or asking the director various items from the checklist. 
At the end of the. tour, the team members will sit down with the director 
and go over any areas which were not covered sufficiently during the tour. 

3. The director will also be asked to explain the facility's philosopliy 
with regard to the care and education of the children, with regard to 
program goals, and with regard to the facility's in-service training 
program, 

4. If the director feels any of the performance standards included in the 
Competency Checklist are against her personal philosophy regarding the 
care and education of young children, then he/she will submit a Waiver 
Form citing the specifics which must be considered by the team members 
when making their observations, 

PROCEDURES FOR THE WRITTEN EXAM 

1. General administration procedures are the same as those citeil for the 
caregiver on Page three in this manuals 

2. ' Each item will have a designated point value marked at the top of the 

page. The total number of points should be added together and the 
sum put in the blank designated TOTAL SCORE. 

3. There will be 100 possible points on the exam. (60 points on licensing 
regulations; 40 points on competency areas) A score of 70 or better will 
be passing. All Candidates who receive a score below 70 will require a 
re-examination if they wish to complete the assessment, 

FACILITY T OUR AND COMPETENCY CfjECKLIST 

1. Each team member will have a copy of the Competency Checklist. Items 
from the checklist will be asked by team members in turn. Items to be 
observed will be checked during the tour of the facility, 

2.. The team members should make every attempt to put the Candidate at 

ease upon arrival and during the tour of the facility. Questions should 
be" asked in a low voice so that classes are not disturbed. Interaction 
^ith other caregivers and the children should be kept to the minimum. 
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(SAMPLE) 



WRIHEN EXAM FOR THE DIRECTOR 
(Each Item 1S worth two points) 

PART I: 'COMPLETE SY AREAS (401) . 

1.4.2 PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT - List those materials which have been incor- 
porated Into programs within your facility which have cost littie 
or no money (List four) 



2.2.1 RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN - Cite two reasons why it is necessary for 
a caregiver to frequently interact with each child 



3.3.1 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT - Cite four events which should take place to 
V "Set the stage" for a good naptime 



4.1.4 PROGRAM PLANNING - Write iip four long term curriculum goals in the 
area of social development which most four year old children should 
/ meet after one year fn the facility's program. 



/ 
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WRIHEN EXAM FOR THE DIRECTOR (Continued) 



5.1.1 CHILD DEVELOPMENT - Select the proper sequence of develoDing 
motor skills from the list below (List one through five) 

Standing upright 

' Holding head up 

Pulling vJheel toy 

Skipping 

Hopping on two feet 

5.1.2 CHILD DEVELOPMENT - Select the proper sequence of developing 
language skills for children from three months through six years 
from the list below. (List one through five) 

Babbles and coos 
3£l f-anquaqe is essentially intelligible but certain 

sounds are still incorrectly pronounced 
Uses first word^ 

Uses two-word sentences (Go bye-bye, etc.) 
"Language is intelligible with 90 - 100% of sounds now 

correctly made 

. 5.1.3 CHILD DEVELOPMENT - Selects the proper sequence of developing 
social skills for children from one year through six years from 
the list below. . 

, Is beginning to play with others 

Plays along side rather than with others 

[ Is able to reason with peers ana adults 

Plays alone, unconcerned about the presence of 

anyone else" 
Loves to show off or be the leader 

6.3.4 HEALTH AND NUTRITION - List four of the basic nutrients which 
children should receive daily and give a food example of each 



7.2.1 SAFETY - List four caustic or poisonous materials which are often 
found in child care facilities 
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WRIHEN EXAM FOR THE DIRECTOR (Continued ) 

8.1.6 SPONTANEOUS PLAY - Define the term"open question" and give an 
example of such a question 



9.3.1 PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT - Define the terms "gross motor" and "fine 
motor" and give examples of such activities within the child 
care program 



10.4.2 EMOTIONAL/SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT - Name two disciplinary measures which 
are consistent with supportive positive development 



10.1.0 EMOTIONAL/SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT - List four different ways in which the 
development of self concept for young children can be promoted 
within the child care facility _ 
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WRITTEN EXAM FOR DIRECTORS (Continued) 
n.1.1 LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT - Define the temi "listening model" 



11.2.2 the term "language model" and gi 



12.3.2 INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT - List two science activities which would 
foster further investigation among young children 



13.1.2 CREATIVE ARTS - Select the most appropriate answer with regard to 
developing children's artistic abilities (Check one answer) 

a) Caregiver makes a paper turkey which children 

are to copy 

^ ^b) Caregiver provides a coloring book page of a turkey 

which children are to fill in 

^c) Caregiver provides varied collage materials and 

suggests children might want to make a turkey 
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WRITTEN EXAM FOR DIRECTORS (Continued) " 



14.1.5 ■ RELATIONS WITH ADULTS - Select the most appropriate answer. 

What Vrt)!ild you do if a mother told you in confidence "during 
a parent conference that she was planning to divorce 

a) Tell the child. 

b) Tell the other staff members in the class but 

caution them to keep the information to themselves. 

. c) Tell the other parents but caution them about 

spreading the information 

d) Tell your spouse. 

14.2.5 RELATIONS WITH ADULTS - List four ways of improving overall 
staff relations. 



15.5.2 PROFESSIONAL GROWTH -- How have you personally continued to 
grow in your professional field? List four ways 



TOTAL SCORE 
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(Sample) 



PART II: LICENSING REGULATIONS (Each question is worth 3 points) 

• ■ ■ i ■ ■ 

16.1.1 Situation: You are notified of a law suit, initiated f^lnst your 
facility by a parent whose child was injured in the facility. The 
suit alleges that the child was injured while partaking in a program 
not approved by the parent; that the child was physically incapable 
of partaking in the program; that the facility was negligent. 

y 

The "program" involved was a new daily series of gymnastics and 
dancing skills geared to the normal developmental capabilities of 
the children 

YpurjAwyer will be out of town for tv^o weeks. Are you required toi 
(Circle one or more) 

a. Notify other parents of the liaw suit 

b. Notify and ask permission of the other parents for the new program 

c. Discontinue the new program 

d. Notify the licensing entity immediately 

e. Take no action until you have discussed the matter with your 
lawyer 

16.1.2 What information are vou required to have on every child in your 
facility? 



16.1.3 Situation: You do not provide transportation for children to and 

from your, facility; however, you and your staff have enough vehicles 
with sufficient space to take the children on short, spontaneous 
excursj-ons. Are you required to: 
(Circle one or more) 

a. Call each parent to obtain permission 

b. Ask the staff if they are willing to accept responsibility for 
the children in their car 

c. None of the above 
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PART II: LICENSING REGULATIONS (Continued) 




(tircle one or more) 



What would.be the best action to benefit the child: 



a. Refuse to admit the child 




b. Punish the child in ^.ccordahce With thTmo^ 

c. Work with.the child by giving him praise each time he uses 
the bathroom 

d. Suggest positive alternatives to the mother and ask for per- 
mission to use those alternatives. 

16.2.2 Select the appropriate program requirements: 
(One or more) 

a. If a facility services "drop in" children, the program must allow 
for the needs of these children 

b. A child care facility offering night care need not provide pro- 
gram modifications for the special needs of children during 
the night 

c. Facilities serving children up to 36 months of age are required 
,to take those children out" of doors or to other areas within the 

facility for a part of each day , 

d. A'duily schedule must be established for each group of children 



16.3.1 Bleasfi wnite a brief resume of your education and/or experience in 
child. care 



in care 



PART LL: LICENSING REGULATIONS (Continued) 



16.3.2 "All child care facility directors must be of majority age and 

have the skills and ability to (Cite the four ski lU and 

abilities required) 



16.4.1 



16.4.2 Which of the following statements are correct: 
(Circle one or more) 

a. In facilities offering night care to five or more children, 
"night shifts" have less stringent staff/child ratios 

b. Staff/child ratios are determined solely on the basis of the 
type of facility and the fire and safety requirements 

c. If a facility exceeds their licensed capacity to offer before 
and after school care, they must hire an additional caregiver. 



d. All of the above 
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16.5.2 Situation: During the day, you notice that Susan has become very 
quiet, is "flushed" in the face, and has a slight rash on her arms. 
You should: _ 
(eirxl* ore or TO 

a First r65oove Susan from the facility and take her to a doctor 

b. Take Susan temperature 

c. Take Susan to a separate room, isolated from other children 

d. Assign a staff person to remain with Susan 

c. Contact Susan parents and/or doctor for fur W 



16.5.3 Which of the following are appropriate statements for feeding 
anOutrition requirenents: 
(Circle OhS Ol' fflOV^e) — — 

a. Bag lunches are not allowed 

b. The child's eating habits and food preferences at home need 
not be considered 

c. Each child shall be assured meals and snacks sufficient enough 

to supplement the food served at home (to meet nutritional needs), 
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PART II: LICENSING REGULATIONS (Continued) 



16.5.4 If nx)st^of your children are in care for eight hours or more, which 
menu vK)Uld be preferable : (Cir£le one) 

a. Snacks: Cookies and milk 

o Lunch: Macaroni and cheese hot dish; bread and butter; apple 
pieces; kool-aid 

b. Snacks: A.M. - Crackers with cheesespread and milk; P.M. - 
raisins and kool-aid 

Lunch: Spaghetti with meat sauce; bread and butter; mixed vegetables; 
'fortified fruit drink 

c. Snacks: Crackers with peanut-butter; milk 

Lunch: Spaghetti with meat sauce; fruit cup; bread and butter; 
orange drink 

16.5.5 Susan has a rash which is uncomfortable, but non-contagious, according 
to her father. The father brings along a lotion to apply. You should: 
(Circle one or more) 

a. Require instructions and a written statement from the physician that 
the rash is non-contagious 

b. If the child and father are known to you, require written instructions 
and a statement from the father; isolate the child and contact the 
physician for verification 

c. Label the lotion with the child's name and keep it with her belongings. 

d. Tell all staff members of Susan's problem and remind them to apply 
the lotion at the specified times of day 



16.6.1 Situation: During a health inspection, the inspector makes note that 
your smoke detectors ar^ inappropriately placed. You should: 
(Circle one or more) 

a. Disregard the statement since it came from a health official. 

b. Ask for a copy of the inspector's report 

c. Have the detectors re-positioned in accordance with the inspector's . 
. instructions 

d. Request a new fire inspection and written report 
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PART II: LICENSING REGULATIONS -fContinued) 



16.6.2 The facility owner has installed disposable drinking cup dispensers 
throughout the facility. You are finding used cups everywhere ex- 
cept the trash containers. You should: 
(Circle one or more) 

a. Institute a training program for the children where the cups are 
used during break periods only and disposed of properly 

b. Institute a training program for the children where they ..will 
"police" each other 

c. Supervise and train the children on the importance of cleanliness 

d. None of the above 

16.7 X Evidence that the staff are free from health problems which would 
have a harmful effect "on the children or would interfere with the 
program, must be maintained at the facility. (Cite the specifics- 
evidence that is required) 

\ " 



16.8.1 Select appropriate statements regarding life-safety requirement': 

a. Handrails are required for three or more stairs on any one flight 
of stairs 

^ b. Every closet door latch shall be such that children can open the 
door from inside the closet 

c. Portable heaters are allowed if separated by wire screens or 
partitions 

d. Basement areas are allowed for play areas under certain circum- 
stances 
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PART II: LICENSING REGULATIONS (Continued) 



16.9.1 Circl* appropriate methods for maintaining a safe environment 
(One or more) 

a. Use candles only for educational purposes, with close adult 
control and supervision 

b. Keep outside refrigerators and freezers locked 

c. Provide stairs, walkways, ramps, and porches with non-skid 
surfacing 

d. Check for lead content of paint when re-decorating 

16-10/1 Please refer to the example given in 16-6.1. If the health and 
fire inspection reports are conflicting, would your licensing 
entity have any responsibility for resolving the problem? 
YE S 
NO 



TOTAL SCORE 
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WRIHEN EXAM FOR THE .DIRECTORS 



ANSWERS; 

T 4 2 Meat trays, orange juice containers, milk cartons, wooden crate,,: 
card board box, old tires, tree stumps, sand, etc. 

2 2 1 —Provides children with a frequent language model - 

-Helps, children build a sense of trust in adults, etc. 
(Other appropriate answers will suffice). 

3 3 1 1. Have a quiet activity before naptime (i.e., story, quiet music) 

2. Make sure all children .have toileted 

3. Lights should be turned off or low 

4. Curtains should be drawn 

5. Soft music may be used 

(Other appropriate answers will suffice) 

i ■ '■ ■ ■ 

4.1.4 1. Ability to take turns 

2. Ability to share toys and materials 

3 Ability to play with children in groups 
4! Ability to work cooperatively on a project 
5 Ability to communicate will with adults 
(Other appropriate answers will suffice) 

5.1.1 The proper sequence is: 2,1,3,5,4 

5.1.2 The proper sequence is: 1,4,2,3,5 

5.1.3 The proper sequence is: 3,2,5,1,4 

I: KiJ^ra-tef^ Bread, erasers I ^^5"^ fran,e Juice, .m etc. 
(Other appropriate answers Will suffice) 

'■^•M: SniaV^'^"" ' 5:»el!etc 

3. Diswashing detergent 6. Matches J - 

ft 1 4 "Ooen Question" - those questions which are a«;ked in a manner tha^-" 
- re Sirgs'^re t han a "ye's" or "no" answer. . .which requires some/ 
active thinking on the part of the answerer (Example. Why do^ 
you think birds fly south in the winter?) 

q 3 1 Gross motor - Relates to skills which involve Targe body nwyements 
utilizing th e arms, legs, torso, etc. (e.g.. Climbing jungle gym) 
Fine Sr - Relates to skills which- involve smajl body movements 
and the us - e of the small muscTes of the hand and fingers,, foot and 
toes, etc. (e.g., drawing, with crayons) 

10 4.2 1. Using a time out approa^ch (taking ^he child out of the specific 
pnvironment for a few minutes time) . j ♦^m^ 

2. ResinSg the use of activity or material for a period of time 
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ANSWERS; (Continued ) 



10.1.0 1. Use of a private container for each child's beloingings. 

2. Use of a photo of the child in the container or in other places 
aroundthe classroom • 

3. Frequent persona} comment to each child 

4. SpeciaJ time for each child to talk or show something Of his/her own 
(Othfer appropriate answers will suffice) 

.11.1.1 "Listening model" - A person who pro\rLdes aniexample by careful 1^ 
and attentively listerting and then responding appropriately if 
necessary. ^ 

11.2.2 "Language nwdel" - A person who provides an example' by using speech 
appropriate to the age and language abilities of the li^steners 
(e.g., For the young child - It is time to clean up.) 

12.3.2 1. Use of baloons to talk about air 

2. * Use of seeds to talk about growth, etc. 
(Other appropriate answers will suffice) 

13.1.2 c. 

14.1.5 b.^ ^ , 

14.2.5 1. Maintaining friendly, cooperative attitude 
2. Sharing own ideas 
, 3. Respecting and using tbe ideas and suggestions of others 
' 4. Having regular staff meetings 

(Other appropriate answers will suffice) . 

15.5.2 1. Through in-service training programs 

2. Through subscription to a magazine related to ^arly childhood 
education 

,3. Through membership, in NAEYC or DCCDCA, etc. 
' 4. Through the use of library books 

(Other appropriable answers will suffice) 
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DIRECTOR TEST ANSWERS - LICENSING REGULATIONS 



16.1 .1 b. (Reference: 3.3) 

d. (Refe:^ence: 2.1K1) 

16. 1.2 Information required on every child 

(Reference (3.5.1) Child's full name, birthdate, current 

address, and his preferred name(s) 

(3.5.2) Name and address of parent(s) or 
person(s) legally responsible for 
child 

(3.5.3) Telephone numbers or instructions 

on how parent(s) or legal guardian(s) 
may be reached during hours child is in 
the facility 

(3.5.4) Name, address, and telephone number of 
person(s) who can assume responsibility 
for child if parent(s) or guardian(s) 
cannot be reached iirmediately in an 
emergency 

(3.5.5) Name and address of person(s) autho- 
rized to take child from the facility 

(3.5.6) Signed permission to seek emergency 
treatment 

**optiona1 (3.8.5) Written permission for transportation 

(8.1.1) Written statement from a physician, health 
agency, or other service (health) on child's 
special health needs and child's ability 
I to participate in program (Renewed annually) 

\ (8.2 ) Evidence cf immunization appropriate to the 

• child's age 

16.1.3 c. (References 3.8; 3.8.5; 3.8.7; 3.8.9) 

16.2.1 *optiona1 c. (Reference 4.1.4; 4.2.4) 

d. (Reference 4.1.4; 4.2.4; 4.10; 5.2.5) 

16.2.2 a. (Reference 4.9) 

c. (Reference 4.7; 4.7.2) 

d. (Reference 4.3) 

^6.3>1 (Copy of Dersonnel application with up-dates must be provided 
with test) Test case just asks for resume on test itself. 
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Licensing Regulations Answers Continued 

16,3,2 Skills and ability to: (References 5.2. through 5.2.5) 

1. Provide program and facility which meets minimum licensing 
requirements 

2. Maintain adequate enrol Inient, attendance, and related records 

3. Accept responsibility for staff, volunteers, and others who 
provide service 

4. Cooperate with licensing and other agencies in all reasonable 
efforts to improve quality of care and competence of care- 
givers 

5. Inform parents and other parties about goals, policies, and 
content of child care programs of the facility 

16.4J Personal requirements of caregiver under age 18: 
(References 6.2 through 6.4) 

**optional 1. Must be at least 16 years of age 

2. Able to read and write 

3. Emotionally and physically qualified to carry out a 
program emphasizing child development 

4. Currently enrolled (or has completed) a credited 
course in child care/development 

**optional 5. Employed only in nonsupervisory 

**optional 6. Not make up the majority of staff on duty 

16.4.2 c. (Reference 7.5) 

16.5.1 Requirements for child^s health record 
(References 8.1.1 through 8.2 and 8.8) 

1. Written statement from physician, health agency, or 

health service that child is in good health; known conditions 
are being treated; child is able to participate 

**opt1onal 2. Results of vision and hearing screening within prior six months 

3. Immunization records 

**optional 4. Special needs relating to health 

16.5.2 b. (References 8.3; 8.3.1) 

c. (References 18.11) 

d. (References 18.11) * ? 
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Licensing Regulations Answers Continued 
16,5.3 c. O^eference 8.14) 

16.5.4 . b. (Other menus lack vegetables, sufficient balance of vitamins) 

16.5.5 , a. (Reference 8.12.1) 

■i . ■ ■■ ■ 

I' b. (Reference 8.13) 

16.6.1 ' b. (Reference 9.2; 

d. (Reference 11.6.1) • 

16.6.2 c. (Reference 8.21.1. 4.1.4) 

16.7.1 Evidence that staff are free from health problems: 

prie-employment physical or certificate of a three year health 
record from a physician and a skin test or chest X-ray for T.B. 
thereafter - Annual skin test or chest X-ray. (Reference Article 10) 

16.8.1 a. (Reference 11.10) 

b. (Reference 11.12) 

d. (Reference 11.7.2) 

16.9.1 a. (Reference 12.3.6) 

b. (Reference 12.3.20) 

c. (Reference 12.3.2) 

d. (Reference 12.3.5) 

16.10.1 Answer is "yes" (Reference Article 13) 
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Note: * - May be used as single answer 

** - May substitute for one of the other answers 
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DIRECTOR'S COMPETENCY CHECKL I ST 



The following competencies will be either observed or asked of a director 
of a facility. The competencies have been drawn from the fifteen competency 
areas defined in MANUAL 1: CAREGIVER CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES 



YES NO 

1.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the purpose of 
the overall physical arrangement 

1.2.1 Is able to explain why the classrooms have been 
divided into certain functional areas 



1.3.0 Candidate supplies materials and equipment which are 
relevant to the needs of the children within the 
facil ity 

1.3.1 Provides materials which are age appropriate 
stimulating, and sturdily constructed 



1.3.2 Provides materials in sufficient quantity 
to keep all children actively involved 
during work periods and periods of free play 



1.3.3 Arranges materials and equipment so that 
they are easily accessible to the children 

2.1.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the importance of 
respecting each child as a unique, worthwhile being 

2.1.1 Converses with and listens to each child with 
respect 



2.1.2 Allows each child to complete what the child 
is saying before answering 



2.1.3 Bends or stoops down to converse with each 
child on the child's own level 



2.2.0 Candidate demonstrates knowledge of the importance 
of interacting frequently with each child 

2o2.1 Interacts frequently with the children in 
the facility 



2.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the 

importance of providing a warm, accepting emotional 
cl imate 

2.3.1 Expresses v/armth and positive behaviors such as 
frequent smiles, embraces, physical contact 



2.3.2 Uses a pleasant, friendly, natural voice 



2.3.3 Provides frequent praise and encouragement 
for each child 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 



3.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the 
importance of consistency and regularity for 
young children 

3.1.2 Is able to cite reasons why a child needs a 
regular schedule 

3.2.0' Candidate demonstrates an ability to smoothly 

handle the daily routine activities of the facility 

3.2.1 Greets each child on arrival with a smile 
and a positive response 

3.2.7 Attempts to see that each Child receives 
a personal parting oa leaving 

4.1.Q Candidate demonstrates ability to plan activities 
for young children 

4.1.3 Schedules daily activities so 'jhere is a 
balance between indoor and outdoor activities 

5.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the needs of 
those children who have special problems or talents 

5;3.2 Is able to cite the behaviors or physical 
traits which might indicate a child with 
special needs 

5.3.3 Is able to explain how a child with special 
problems is incorporated into the facility 

6.1.0 Candidate demonstrates a basic knowledge of the need 

to provide and maintain a clean and healthy environment 

6.1.1 Provides an overall environment which is clean 
and orderly 

6.1.2 Makes certain all eating areas and bathroom 
areas are kept clean and are sufficiently 
stocked with essentials (soapr tissues, paper 
towel, toilet paper, etc.) 

6.1.3 Is able to cite facility procedures for handling 
a sick child 

6.1.4 Is able to name some of the early symptoms of 
illness which young children exhibit 
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nOMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 



ERIC 



7.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the need to 
provide a safe environment by taking precautions to 
avoid or reduce accidents 

7.1.1 Makes sure all exits are labeled and fr«e of 
obstacles 

7.1.2 Keeps the physical environment free of 
hazardous conditions 

7.1.3 Keeps all toys and learning materials free of 
peeling paint and broken or hazardous parts 

7,K7 Is able to cite facility procedures for a 
fire drill 

7.1.8 Is able to cite facility procedures used in 
case of an accident 

7.2.0 Candidate demonstrates a knowledge of the hazardous 
materials which are frequently found in a child care 
facility 

7.2.1 Is able to cite materirils or toys which are poten- 
tially dangerous and can explain why 

8.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the value of 

spontaneous play as an essential ingredient in the overall 
development of young children 

8.1.1 Provides time in both morning and afternoon 
sessions when children are allowed to play^ 
freely, selecting at will from those activities 
and materials available 

8.1.2 Provides equipment and materials during spon- 
tancious play which allows each child to explore, 
manipulate, or create freely by himself or with 
others 

3.1.9 is able to nume activities, materials and 
equipment which- have been made available to the 
children during free play and can explain why such 
naterials were made available 

9.1.0 Candidate demonstraces an awareness of critical im- 
portance of gross motor/large muscles experiences for 
young children 

9,1.1 Provides a significant segment of time in which 
the children can utilize large muscle apparatus 
(e.g., jungle gynis, swings, trikes, etc.) 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued) 



9.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the importance of 
fine motor/ small muscle experiences for young children 

9.2.1 Provides materials and equipment which promote 

fine motor development _ 

9.2.2 Keeps all fine motor materials in good order _ 

9.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall understanding of what 
gross motor and fine motor activities include and why 
they are important 

9.3.3 Is able to cite how fine motor and gross motor 
activities are implemented into the various 
programs of the facility _ 

10.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of each child building a strong, positive self-concept 

10.1.1 Makes frequent personal comment to the children 
(e.g., personal greeting, comment about child's 
clothes, praise over an item made, etc.) _ 

10.1.2 Provides a private place at, the child's level 
for each child to put his personal belongings 
(e.g., cubbies, boxes, shelves, plastic containers, 
etc.) 

10.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the value of' 
each child developing a strong sense of self reliance 

10.2.1 Provides the equipment and materials necessary 
to maximize the child's self help skills 
(e-g., provides coat hangers at children's level, 
sinks at children's level, etc.) _ 

10.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to contribute to the 
overall social growth of young children 

10.3.1 Explains what type of behavior is necessary 

on the part of the adults to promote positive social 
growth _ 



YES NO 



10.3.2 Provides equipment and materials which allow 
children a means to release their pent-up 
emotions 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued) 

10.4.0 Candidate demonstrates understanding of the need to establish 
and maintain rules and appropriate disciplinary measures 

r . 

10.4.1 Sets up and maintains reasonable limits/rules 
which the children understand and accept 

10.4.2 Utilizes disciplinary measures consistent with 
supportive, positive development 

10.4.3 Explains own personal philosophy of guidance and 
discipline 

,11.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the importance 
of developing listening skills in young children 

11.1.1 Provides a good listening model by allowing each 
child to complete what he is saying and then 
actively responding with an appropriate answer 

11.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an ability to foster language develop- 
ment in young children 

11.2.1 DemoiEjstrates recognition and acceptance of the 
child's level of language development, his 
native language, or his dialect 

11.2.2 Provides a continuous language model for 
children by using precisely phrased, short 
simple sentences 

11.2.3 Takes children's own word? and uses them as 
a foundation upon which to model expanding 
language (e.g., takes child's sentence of, 

, "More milk." and builds it into, "You 
want another glass of milk." 

n.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importe ce , 
of literature experiences as a source of enriching children's 
language experiences 

11.3.2 Provides a quiet library or reading area with books 
which are appropriately selected for the ages and 
interests of the children 

12.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of sensory enrichment as a necessary foundation for all 
other intellectual development 

12.2.1 Provides a variety of sensory materials 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 

YES NO 

12.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of prennath experiences for the overall development of 
reasoning and problem solving abilities 

12«3.3 Provides various two and three dimensional materials 

which aid in the development of shape concepts 

12.3.4 Provides materials for classification and seriation 

(e.g., spindle boxes, sorting boxes) 

12.4.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding that science is 
a vital part of a pre-school experience 

12.4.1 Provides the material and space for scientific 

learning experiences to take place 

13.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness of the need for young 
children to explore, experiment, and express their Ideas 
through art, music, creative movement, and creative oral 
expressions 

13.1.1 Provides art materials to be used on a daily basis 

by staff members 

13.1.3 Provides materials and equipment for music and 
rhythm experiences to take place (e.g., record 
player and records, musical instruments) 

14.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of establishing and maintaining a positive, productive 
relationship with the parents 

14.1.1 Greets parents warmly and with respect 

14.1.2 Keeps the parents informed of the activities of the 
facility through a bulletin board, notes, phone 
calls, etc. 

14.1.3 Is able to explain how the parents are kept informed 

of their children's progress 

14.1.4 Isjible to relate how parents' help or suggestions 
liave been elicited or incorporated into the 

programs of the facility 
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COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 

14.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the importance 
of maintainino positive, cooperative relations among the 
staff of the facility 

14.2.1 Maintains a cheerful, open, cooperative manner 
in working v/ith other staff members 

14.2.2 Shows respect for other staff members 

14.2.3 Exchanges ideas freely with other staff members 

14.2.4 Is able to explain why it is important to keep 
all staff members informed about plans or ac- 
tivities which would effect the facility or dif- 
ferent groups 

15.1.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall healthy self-concept 
and good sense of self confidence 

15.1.1 Maintains self-control and an attitude of 
respect for others 

15.1.2 Displays a healthy sense of humor 

15.1.3 Is able to cite and justify the important 
-personal characteristics needed by a com- 
petent caregiver 

15.2.0 Candidate demonstrates an overall enjoyment of and 
liking for young children 

15.2.1 Actively smiles and openly relates to the 
children 

15.2.2 Appears relaxed and happy in the work 

15.3.0 Candidate demonstrates an understanding of the need 
for flexibility and patience when working with young 
children 

15.3.1 Shows flexibility in changing plans or activities 

15.3.2 Displays patience when listening to and working 
with young children 

15.4.0 Candidate possesses a sufficient amount of physical energy 
to keep up with the exacting pace of a child care facility 
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COMPETENCY CHECK LIST (Continued 



15.5.0 Candidate demonstrates an awareness and interest in keeping 
current with the new materials and methods being utilized 
in the field 

V. 15.5.1 Has participated in in-service training programs; 

carries on in-service training for the facility __ 



15.5.2 Cites personal efforts used to promote own pro- 
fessional growth; provides materials for staff to 
grow professionally (e.g., books, journals, magazines) 



TOTAL SCORE 
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PROCEDURES FOR SCORING (DIRECTOR ) 



1. The' Written Exam which must be taken in advance must be passed by a score 
of 70X or better. (70 points out of a possible TOO points) 

2. Each item on the C ompetency Checklist will have a point value of one. 
There .are 70 items on the checklist. A passing score will be 70% or 
better (49 points out of a possible 70). Items which are observed 
must be observed by at least two members of the team. Items which are 
asked must receive a consensus score with ar, least two of the three 
members agreeing that a positive score should be received. 

3. An team members must attend i Final Assessir.cit meeting at which time 
each itefrt on the Competency checklist will be reviewed. A consensus 
of two members must be had on each item to receive a score. Passage of 
the assessment will be based on a score of 70% or better. 

4. Notification of passage or failure of the assessment will be mailed to 
the Candidate from the Child Care Services Division 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR FACILITY ACCREDITATION 



1. Any facility that desires Accreditation may apply. The process 

is entirely voluntary. A request for assessment should be made to the Child 
Care Services Division. 

2. A two me^nber team from the Child Care .^rvices Division will make the 
assessment which should last from tw to three hours in duration 

3. The director of the facility will be required to be credentialed. The 
director may apply for either the Director Assessment or the Director/ 
Caregiver Assessment. 

4. Thirty percent of the required staff as defined in the child/staff ratio 
requirements in the State Licensing Regulations will need to be credentialed. 

5. At least one caregiver in a facility must meet the caregiver competencies as 
defined in MANUAL I: CAREGIVER CREDENTIAL PROCEDURES. In those facilities 
where the director is the one person meeting the thirty percent staff re- 
quirements, the director will be required to pass the Director/ Caregiver 
Assessment. 

6. There must be at least one credentialed caregiver in the facility at all 
times between the hours of 9:00 am and 6:00 pm. This is not required 
during the night time hours. 

7. Facility must meet all licensing requirements as defined in the State 
Licensing Regulations. 

8. Facility must pass a "Competency Checklist" based on requirements cited in 
the 15 competency areas. These are specifically related to the physical 
environment, equipment and materials. 

9. Facility rr.ust provide a written statement of program philosophy and 
program goals to each parent upon enrollment of their child. 

10. Facility must provide evidence in the form of a brief outline of an on- 
going staff development program. 

11. When all of the above requirements have been met, the facility will be 
awarded a "Certificate of Accreditation" and the facility can be duly ad- 
vertised as "accredited." 

12. A Certificate of Accreditation v/ill be valid for two years from the date of 
issuance. Complaints received by the Division about an accredited 
facility will be justification for an investigation into the need for 
re-assessment. 
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FACILITY ACCREDITAT ION : 



PROCEDURES 

TOUR OF THE FACILITY AN[\ THE USE OF THE COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 

1. A team of two members will visit the facility and check the following: 

a) That all licensing regulations are being met 

b) That the director has received a credential 

c) That 30% of the staff (required by the State Licensing Regulations) 
have received a credential 

d) That at least one caregiver in the facility has met the Caregiver 
Competencies 

e) That at least one credentialed caregiver is on duty in the facility 
during the hours of 9:00 am and 6:00 pm. 

f) That the facility has a written statement of program philosophy 
and program goals that is given to each parent upon enrollment of 
their child 

2. The team members will also check on items from the Competency Checklist 
which relate to standards for the physical environment, equipment and 
materials, . The facility must meet a21 the items on the checklist to 
merit a recommendation for accreditation. 

3. The team will also check with the director about ongoing staff development 
which the facility is providing. A brief outline of the staff development 
program will be required. It is realized that each facility's means of 
providing for overall staff development will vary according to the type 

of operation, the hours open, etc. (e.g., some facilities may have 
regular staff meetings while others may use a special resource teacher, 
or have individual meetings with the director, etc.) 

4. When the team feels that all of the above standards are being met by a 
facility, they will recommend that the facility be accredited. A Certificate 
of Accreditation will be mailed to the facility from the Child Care Services 
Division. 
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FACILITY CW-IPETENCY CHECKLIST 

t 



T.3.0 Facility selects materials and equipment which are relevant to the 
needs of the children in tfie establishment 

1.3.1. Facility selects materials which are age-appropriate, stimu- 
lating, and sturdily constructed 

- 1;3.2 Facility provides materials in sufficient quantity to 

keep all children actively involved during periods of free play 

5.2.1 Facility provides at least three defined areas which meet the specific 
developmental needs r the children in the establishment. These must 

be available to each group of children at different times durinq the day, 
(e.g., dramatic play area, block area, library-book area, quiet area, etc.) 

7.1.5 Facility makes certain that all equipment i's arranged so that it is 
safely positioned (e.g., shelves are low and well balanced 50 they 
will not topple) 

8.1.2 Facility provides equipment and materials during spontaneous play which 
allows each child to explore, manipulate or create freely by himself or 
with others (e.g., dramatic play equipment, a;: materials, etc.) 

9.1.3 Facility provides a selection of gross motor eguipment to aid in the 
development of young children's large muscles (e.g., jungle gyms or other 
cl imbing apparatus ^sewer .p.ije.s, balance walks, climb ing forts, _ . 
swin.gs, trikes7^1ance beams, hula hooos, .iump ropesj etc. ) 

9.1.4 Facility provides some special equipment which addresses specific needs of 
_the children (e.g., balance boards, sand paper letters, puzzles with 

knobs, etc.) 

9.2.1 Facility provides a selection aFfine motor materials which aid in the 
development of young childien's small muscles (e.g., crayons, paints, 
scissors, paste, tinker toys, legos, small blocks, etc.) 

10.1.2 Facility provides a privst':: place at the child's level for each child to 
put his personal belonn r,;: (e.g., cubbies, shelves, boxes, etc.) 

11.3.2 Facility provides a quiet library or reacfi hg area >nth" books" Tppro^^ ately 
selected for the ages and interests of the children :n the facility 

12 2.1 iCility provides a variety of materials which promote sensory developmei;- 
and growth (e.g., "feely bags," sniff bottles, sandpaper letters, etc.) 

Ti2.4.1 Facility provides a variety of Sv,ience materials which promote personal 
exploration and discovery (e.g., magnets, scales, animals, plants, etc.) 
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FACILITY COMPETENCY CHECKLIST (Continued ) 



13.1.1 Facility provides materials for art and creative activities on a regular 
basis (e.g., paints, papers, collage materials, etc.) 

14.1.2 Facility provides a specific means by which the parents are informed of 
facility activities and items of interest in the area of early childhood 
development (e.g., bulletin board, parent area with books and magazines 
relating to early childhood, monthly newsletters, etc.) 

15.5.2 Facility provides books, journals, other materials relating to early 
childhood education, child development, learning activities, etc., to 
the staff to encourage professional growth in the field. 
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PROCEDURES FOR APPEAL 



An candidates who have failed the assessment and wish to file an appeal 
should submit a request to the Child Care Services Division in writing 



N"he Review Board will consist of the Child Care Services Division Policy 
Board which sieets quarterly. The Board will review the written statements 
and oral state^ients from both pai^ies. 

The Board will^te on the appeal with a two-thirds majority needed in 
favor of the Candidate to affirm a reassessment of the Candidate by a new 
team. If less than two-thirds of the Board vote in favor of the Candidate, 
the assessment will stand as originally evaluated. 
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